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A very extensive Sanskrit literature on Jyotisa appears to have existed several 
centuries before Varahamibira who may be taken to have flourished in the first half 
of the 6th century A. D. as indicated by Ms reference to sake 427 {505 A.D*) for 
ahargana^ in his Pancasiddhantika, Both Varahamibira and Utpala mention a host of 
predecessors and the latter quotes very extensively from numerous writers on Jyotisa, 
Both of them were men of encyclopaedic learning. Varahamihira states (in Br. S. 1*9) 
that Jyotisa has three branches {skmdhas)^ viz* Ganita ot Tantra {whicla deals 
principally with the motion of planets), Hor5 or Jdtaka (astrology) and Samhita 
(which presents all topics of Jyotisa in their entirety). In the Br. J. (28*6) he informs 
us again that for the benefit of astrologers he collected together the topics of Jyotisa in 
its three branches by writing the works called Vivahapatala, a Karana (viz, Panca- 
siddhantika) dealing with (the motions of) planets and also writing on §akba which 
is an extensive subject^. According to Garga quoted by Utpala onBr. S.'I# 9 


I. 8- This is referred to by Aiberuni (Sachau, Vol. II p. 51). 
fiaFi 11 i|3fra? 28. 6. 


® In this paper Br. S. stands lor Brhat-Samhita (edited by M. M. Sudhakar Dvived! in 
samvai 1954); Br, J. for Brhaj-JStaka (ed. by Pandit Sitaram Jba at Benares in 1934 with the 
com, of Utpala); P. S. (Pancasiddhantika edited by Thibaut and Dvivedi); L. J, lor Laghujataka 
( a Ms. in the Bhadkamkar collections of the Bombay University with the com. of Utpala); 
Br. Y. for BrhadyogayatrS (a Ms. in the Bhau Daji Collection of the Bombay Asiatic Society) 
Y. Y. for Yogayatra (a Ms. in the Bhau Daji cpITection with the com. of Utpala). When the 
yogayatra published by Mr, Jagadishlal is relied upon, the words %ahoree4.’ are added in 
brackets. M. or m. stands for ’mentioned/ 


VARAHAMIHIRA and UTPALrA r their works and predecessors.’^ 
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the three branches of Jyotisa are Ganita, Jataka® and Sakha and one who 
mastered these was called ‘Samhitdparaga’. He frequently refers to his Karana 
(Pancasiddhantiki) in the Br, S. (8.g. in 5-18, 17-1, 24-5). VarShamihira wrote a 
doable set of works on these branches, viz ; Brhaj-jataka and Laghujataka, Yogayatra 
and Brhadyogayatra, Brhad-vivabapatala and Vivahapatala, Brhatsamhita and Samasa* 
saihhik. The Laghujataka consists of 13 chapters and 155 Arya verses. As stated 
in the work* itself it was composed after the Brhaj-jataka, Uptaia in his com. on 
tfaeBr. J. frequently quotes verses from the Laghujataka, sometimes calling it 
‘Suksma-jataka (as on Br. J. 11.12 and 21, IV. 16, IX,1) and generally ‘Svalpajataka’ 
(e.g/on Br, J. II. 13, 18, 21 ; IV. 3, 11, 16: V. 2- 18 &c.). Alberuni (Sachau, Vol. I 
p. 158) states that he translated the Laghujataka into Arabic. Two chapters of it 
were published with notes in Indische Studien, Vol. ii p. 277 fF. A portion of the 
Yogayatra text with translation was published by Kern in the Indische Studien, Vol. X, 
XIV and XV. The text of the Yogayatra was recently published by Mr. Jagadish 
Lai Shastri at Lahore in 1944. He had, it appears, a defective Ms. and there are many 
gaps in the text as printed. The Ms, in the Bhau Daji Collection is an excellent one 
and will be helpful in filling up the gaps in Mr. Jagadish Lai’s text. There are in the 
Yogayatra 17 chapters (in printed ed., but 16 in Ms) and about 467 verses. The subjects 
of Yatra are summarised in Br. S. chap. II viz. the consequences of starting on an 
expedition on certain tithis, week-days, Karanas (like Bava), Naksatras, Muhurtas ; 
indications from the rising sign, the throbbing of the various limbs of the body, 
dreams, ceremonial bath for victory, graha-yajm, kakuna, encamping an army, 
offering of bait with Vedic mantras (such as Apratiratha, Abhayagana, Svastyayana, 
Ayusya &c. as stated in Yogayatra VIII. 6-8). The Brhad-Yogayatra is slightly 
larger than the Yogayatra containing about 520 verses in 34 chapters. In the Br. 
J. (28. 1“5) there is a summary of the subjects of the Brhad-Yogayatra, Utpala on 
Yogayatra quotes the verses on the lords of the 15 muhurtas by day and by night from 
Brhad Yogayatra VI. 2-3 in Yogayatra V, 10 (folio 43b) and remarks ‘parayam 
Yatrayam-uktah’. In Br. S. 42.31 Varaha® refers to his Yatra as the work where he has 
dealt with the auspicious and inauspicious signs of the fire kindled on starting on 
an expedition and Utpala explains ‘Yatra’ as ‘Yogyatra’ here. This is probably 
a reference to Chap. XIX of the Brhad-Yogayatra and Chap. VIII of the 

3. nfoig ^ | U q. by 

OT 5 S on I. I. 9. For the topics o£ vide f . chap. II where a 

long list is given. 

4. ikRIM ^ I W I, 2. 

5. 1 g?qg quotes here 7 verses from 

five of which are 4. 9-12 and 14 f Lahore ed.) and last two out 
of the 7 are again quoted by on 43. 14. ^TOTsii 

n 1. 4. 42. 31. 
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Yogayitra, Utpala on Br. S« L, 10. eKpIains that Er., J., Brhad-Yatra and Brhaci¥i- 
vahapatala had already been composed and on Br. J. 'XX. 10 expressly mentions the 
Brhadyatra and Svalpayatra (i. e. Yogayatra) and Brhad-vivahapatala and : Alpa-, 
vivahapatala.® From Al-Berunfs 'India’ (tr. by Sachan, Vol I p. 158) It appears that 
■in Albernni s day it was thought that 'travelling is treated of '(by Varaha) in thi 
book Yogayatra' and the book TikanHyatra.’ About this latter something will be said 
later on. ' It is doubtful whether ' Alberuni had read those works "in the original 
or whether he merely reports what he heard from others. In" the Br. S. Varaha 
refers frequently to, his work' on Yatra e.g. 43,14 and 18, 47.22. Utpala on Br. J. 
XII. 19 quotes half an Upajati from the Vivahapatala. Onp. 71 of Br. S# (IW 
Utpala quotes from the Vivahapatala the first word 'ajnata' of one verse and a half 
Arya of another. For this paper I could not make use of any of the two Vivahapatalas* 
The Samasa-samhita, though intended to be a smaller work than the Brhaisamhiti, 
as its very name shows, seems to have been comparatively a large work, since Utpala 
quotes more than 1 10 verses from it in his com. on the Br. S. Most of the verses are 
in the Arya metre but here and there occur verses in Upajati (e*g* on Br. ^S. 32.^ 23i 
16. 38), Anustubh (e.g. on Br. S. 103, 61, 19. 1.4, 19. 19-21, 20. 9), Sardula'VikrIdita 
Ce.g. on Br. a 12.13, 16.38) <^c. The Samasasamhita"^ is sometimes referred to as 
‘Svalpasamhita’ by Utpala (on Br. S. 33.1). Some verses quoted by Utpala from 
the Samasassmhita are almost the same as the verses of the Br. S. Vide note 
below®. The Brhatsamhita is Varahamihira’s major work and a product of 
mature age and experience and probably his last work. The text of the Br. S» 
was edited by Kern with a valuable Introduction and the translation of 85 chapters 
of it by him appeared in J. R. A. S. vol. IV, V, VI, VII. In L 10 of the ^Br. S. 
Varahamihira states that he had already composed his Karana (Pancasiddhantika) 
dealing with the rising, setting and retrograde motion of planets and stars, that he had 
dealt exhaustively with Jataka in his Horasastra (Brhaj-jataka) together with the 
(works on) Yatra and Vivaha. In Br. S, 106.13 Varaha states that the subjects of 
the one hundred chapters of the work have been described in order (in that chapter) 
and that the work contains less than 4000 slokas (of 32 syllables each). Utpala 
states (on Br. S. 106. 13) that the number is arrived at by excluding the^ chapters 
on 'vatacakra, angavidya, pitaka, asvalaksana, gajaiaksana.’ On Yogayatra 1. 2 
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(folio 2 a.) and Bf., J. L 1 Utpala states that Varaha wrote on ganita first, then on 
Jataka and then he wrote Yogayatra and that Varaha thought that his Br, Y. was 
not quite complete (apari-purna) and so wrote another Yogayatra« ' The . 
Pancasiddhantika (1.22)® expressly states that the author will ■ deal with certain 
astrological matters in his Hora^stra. From' Y. Y. IV. 52 /Jatakoklacrpa- 
yogagatanam’ (Lahore ed.) it follows that the' Br. J. was composed before the Y# Y« 
Therefore the chronological order of Varaha*s works was probably as follows : first 
the Pancasiddhantika, then Brhaj-jatakaj then Laghujataka, Brhad-yogayatra, 
Yogayatra, Brhadvivahapatala and Vivahapatala, Brhat-samhita and Samasasamhita* 
Other works such as the Mayiiracitraka are attributed to Varahamihira (and the D® C« 
Collection contains two mss., viz No. 838 of 1884-87 and No. 96! of 1886-1892 of 
Mayuracitraka in the colophons of which the work is attributed to Varahamihira) 
but for the purpose of this paper I have not examined them. 

In his P. S. I. 3 Varaha states that there were five Siddhantas, viz® Paulisag 
Romaka, Vasistha, Saura and Paitamaha and that the first two (Paulisa and Romaka) 
were expounded by Latadeva. The next verse makes the important statement that 
the Paulisasiddhanta is accurate, the Romaka approaches it (in accuracy), that more 
accurate is the Suryasiddhanta, while the other two (Vasistha and Paitamaha) are 
far from the truth. Those five siddhantas are also named in the Br. S. 11. 
Varahamihira's position in dealing with the conflicting views of his predecessors is 
stated in a characteristic verse (Br. S. 9.7)^^ ‘Jyotisa is a sastra based on the Veda ; 
in the case of a conflict (among ancient writers on it) it is not proper for us to put 
forth our own fancies ; I shall, however, propound the view held by the majority 
(of writers)’. His position about Horasastra is also worth noting, Hestates^^ 
(Br. J. I. 3) that according to some the word ‘bora’ is derived from ‘ahoratra’ by 
dropping the first and last syllables, and that hora merely indicates the fruition of 
whatever one’s acts, good, bad or mixed, laid in store in former births. He therefore 
appears to hold that the planets do not bring about good or evil effects, but that the 
horoscope is like a map or simply indicates what is likely to happen i. e. astrology is 
concerned only with tendencies.’*' Astrology was cultivated also in Europe by the side 
of and in connection with astronomy till the advent of modern science and even now 

9. ^ ’sa ^ gfenifrgflisifST i !l q^. I. 22. (it is 

mutilated), but correctly quoted by 35 q «5 on f. 4 . 19. 1. 

10. I f% 3 11 1 . 4 . 9. 7. 

This is often stated to be the 3%! of by Scqs as e.g. on Br. J. 7 . 
7, 20. 10. 

11. 1 cn% » 

f|sn. I. 3 ; «i|qi%tFq5i5q{^ ^ ijf'n: q^ 1 

^ 11 I 3 q. by 3cqg on fi®n I. 3. 

* Vide Louis de Wohl’s ^ Secret service of the sky' p. 31 for the province of astrology being 
confined to tendencies. 



Varahamihim 


1, is not enlir.l, 8i«n up iu Eutops. puttlcutol, durius and af«. world war 

”'l shall no® SBt out alphabetically the human authors and works mentioned 
by Vatahamihiraiubis works connected with the 

Kri^tf notes about them gathered from Varahamihira and Utpala- Such authors^ as 

SrInd KSda whfare connected with entire,, dBermr. studies nanted by htm 

( Br. S. 1.7 ) are omitted 


.'ralr.LSi;fn-/oA“^ 

anTSo^ af sunrise.^ ° Utpala on Br. S.. pp.24, 44, 45, 58, 59, 100, 182, 324, 
quotes 14 Aryas from Aryabhata. 

A,n: mentioned by Brhadyogayatra 29.3. From Br S. 45.1 
that Atri wrote a wort on .(iitee from which Garg. drew h.s mspnatton or that Atn 

was the teacher of Garga. 


Aciia Br S 11.1 mentions Asita in connection with Eetucara. Br. Y. X13C 
1 also memfons him along with Devala and Kalyapa on the Mantras wtth whtch 

oblations were to be offered into fire. 


ns WBIC lU uo 

Bd»-B,.S.39.,^U^.h^.it-U 

'TLr,=^^”da™a,aa.dm^^^^^^^^^ 

•dharmo yalhd ptapya yugam oatnrtham J f^o 30 b o the g y 

unoted by Utpala almost on e™ry vers. ,, , 1 ., ,, ,b, ,,„e, 

that the latter half Of Yogayatra f\. 32 ( IY.33 Lahore^^j 

gamlrX'btotS^Srtsya iva dvUihvan), Utpala on B^. J. o^cUes a^n. 
Lenty-ave verses from Eadawana many of which are in the Arya metre s^e 
n Umi 5 ti,andoneinVidynnmaa ( on Br. J. 11.5). It may be noted that Utpata 

loRf f s TLtesaniirySfromBadardyanainwhiohthe view of YavmMdm on 

to iL'lnr. death of a child is cited. The foregoing ehows that Badarayana 
must have preceded Varaha by considerable time. 

BhSswrt— m. by Br. S. 85. 1 as an ancient author on Sakuna from whom 
along with others Rsabha borrowed for writing his own treatise on Sakunas. 


' * * . ■ ■ 

12. auaiS «fi i fSii « en*t?=fisf«i5 ^™f.ii m. 15. SO, 

q, by 3^955 on 1. chap. II p. 32. 


» Vide Jastrow’s'Civilizatioii of Babylonia and Assyria’ 

Astrology in Europe in medieval ages. 


1915 ) p. 25 for cultivation of 
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Bhamdvaia-^\xi,hy Br. S. 85.2 as aa author on whose views Maharajadhiraja 
DravyavardhaBa, king of IJjjayim, based his own work on Sakuna. On Br. S»52.76 
Utpala quotes a sloka of Bharadvaja. 

B/irgM— m* in Br. Y. 4.30. Br S. 85.43 names Bhrgu for^ the proposition 
that the flying and running of msa and nakula to the left is auspicious in the after" 
noon and Utpala quotes half an Anustubh from Bhrgu on this. 

Cyavana — inBr. Y. 29.3. 

in Bn S. 7.15 for the four gatis (motions) of Mercury. Utpala 
quotes about 12 Anustubh verses from Devala on Br. S. 5.3, 7.16, 9.1, 10.19, 19.22* 
23.4, 30.32. Utpala quotes Devala on Br. Y. 12.15 and 19.L On Yogayatra Utpala 
quotes a verse of Esiputra in which Devala is mentioned (1.15-16, folio 8b). 
Yogayatra IX. 12 (Lahore ed.) mentions Devala. 

M. by Varaha in Br. J. VII. 7 along with Visnugupta and 
Siddhasena. Utpala (/oc. c/f.) quotes an Arya of Davasvamin which speaks of the 
planetary aspects indicating very long life. 

Dravyavardhana — M, in Br. S. 86.2. (chap. 86.2 in Kern) Varaha states that 
he looked into the work of Maharajadhiraja Dravyavardhana of Avanti on Sakuna who 
himself composed it after reading the work of Bharadvaja on the same subject^®. It 
would be very useful if antiquarians can find out this king Dravyavardhana of Ujjayinl, 
To me it is a new kingly name. Whether there is any connection of this king 
with the family to which Emperor Harsavardhana belonged is more than I can say. 

Varaha refers in Yogayatra 16'4 (Lahore ed.) to the rules laid 
down by the sage Dvaipayana and by Manu as regards fighting. This is most 

probably a reference to Vyasa the reputed author of the Mahabharata. In the 
Brhad-yogayatra 1*15 Varaha refers to certain slokas uttered by Dvaipayana and then 
quotes them.^^ There are numerous places in the Mahabharata where the relative 
influence of daiva and purusakdra is dwelt upon (vide H. of Dh. vol. II pp. 168-169), 
but I have not been able to locate the verses quoted below from the Brhad-Yogayatra* 
Br. Y. 1.13 is a verse^® which is the same as the Santiparva 58.15. 

Garga — Of all writers Garga is the one most frequently mentioned by 
Varahamihira. Garga is named very often in the Br. S. For example, in Br. S. 45.1 
Varaha avers that he will describe the utpdtas that Garga learning from Atri 
propounded. Br. S. 45.52 states that the following two slokas (Br. S. 45. 53"“54) are 

13. f|l m \ m 11 

14 . ^ ^ f^!?i i 

Jit ^ &c. H I, 15 ffi. 

15. 3# i ^'t^i w 1. 13 ; 

58. 15. 
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repeated, as according' to Garga’s dictum when twins are bom to 'a mare ,,{or, she, 

mule), she-camel, she-buffalo, cow and she-slephant (owned by ' a person)* Similarly 
Br* S. 45,56 speaks of two other slokas of Garga as containing the procedure of smH 
(Br. S. '45, 57-58), , Br, S. 45.79 refers to santi performed by G.arga. ■■ B'r,: S. ' 47*38. 
refers to the materials for described by Garga.. Br. S, , 49.15 '. refers ' tO' 

the view of Garga (matena Gargasya), - Br. S. 55-31 refers to the work on ■prasadas 
(temples) composed by Garga. Br. S. '64.8 names Garga and 64.9 appears to ,be ,a 
verse of Garga. ■■ Br. S. 85.3 speaks of Garga as one of the Yatrakaras and as having 
written on kakums» The Yogayatra (12.15) quotes the view of Garga about the length 
of a' sword. Br. Y, IV. 6 menlions Garga’s view and VI.5 also speaks of Garga and' 
others, while VL6 appears to be a sloka quoted from Garga. Over three hundred 
verses are quoted from Garga by Utpala in his commentary on the Brhatsamhita 
alone. Most of those verses are in the Anustubh metre, though a few verses in other 
metres also occur e.g. Upajati on Br. S. 69.7, Indravajra on Br. S. 69.10. On Br, S. 
35.3 Utpala quotes six Anustubh verses from the Mayuracitraka of Garga, while one 
ms. ascribes these verses to Vrddhagarga. Garga is a somewhat mythical or shadowy 
figure. Utpala on Br. S. 1.5 quotes three verses of Garga in which the latter asserts 
that the Vedahga Jyotisa was promulgated by Brahma himself, that he derived it from 
Brahma and other sages obtained it from him and wrote many works thereon. 

Vrddha^Garga — is expressly named by Varaha in Br. S. 13.2 in connection 
with the motion of the constellation of the seven sages (the Great Bear). He avers 
that he will rely on the views of Vrddha-Garga on this point ; then follows the much 
discussed verse that the constellation of the seven sages was in the Maghds when 
Yudhisthira ruled the earth and that 2526 years added to the Sakakala yield the 
number of years from Yuddfaisthira to the time when a person wants to know how 
many years ago Yudhisthira flourished.^® Alberuni (tr. by Sachau, vol. 1. p. 390) 
refers to this verse of Varaha and understands ‘sad-dvika*pa5ca«dviyutah' as equal to 
2526. A passage of 25 verses is quoted from Garga by Utpala on Br. 1.11, in 
which it is stated that the sage Kraustuki asked Vrddha-Garga a question how Jyotisa 
started, who, whether a deity or a sage, promulgated it in former times, what benefit 
Is derived from the knowledge of Jyotisa and that Vrddha-Garga replied to these 
questions (in 16 verses). It may be noted that the verses are cited by Utpala as 
Guga’s but in the verses themselves the propounder is Vrddha Garga. Further it is 
impertant that the verses refer to the Basis (tatah kalaprasiddhyartham rasayah 
parvamlritah). In Br. S. 47.2 Varaha states that the ^anti which Brhaspati 
declared for Indra reached Vrddha-Garga who declared it to Bhaguri. Br. S. 47,24-28 
ate slokas (Anustubh) sung by a sage acc. to it, about which Utpala says they are 
Vrddha-Garga’s. It is therefore desiiable to advert to the question whether Vrddha-Garga 

16. i ii 

1 n m. 13- 2-3. 

mm is not a verse of but o£ quotes the verse of in 

the Anustabh>etre ^ g H 
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A r.r.. idaatical or distinct authors. At least sixty verses are quoted as Vrddha- 
Garga’sby Utpala on the Br. S. alone and almost all of them are in the Anustubh 
I is most remarkable that in some places Utpala quotes the verses of both 
TaL rIL and Gar-a on the same verse of the Br. S. For example, on Br. S. 5.17 
VrddtS g^ is “ aconimction otfi«pk».ts 

SmS oAma^yd and Mercury is nor one of the» then the astronomer 
should not make a prophecy that there will be an edrpse. Garga is quoted to the 

» pfFp^^ Varaha in Br. S. 5.17 says that this is all wrong. Similarly, on Br. 

onK.uc-ara two verses " 

immediately after one another, which are almost identical. _ The Bi. S. 32 d^a 
with the causes of earth-quakes. According to some acaryas 32.1 letter 

earthquakes arise from the sighs heaved up by the when tired of carrying 

the burden of the earth on their heads. Utpala notes that this is the view of Garga 
and quotes 3 ^ verses from his work to support this statement. Br. S. 32.2 flatter 
half) states that according to other acaryas earthquakes are due to adfsta Wharma and 
adharma). According to Utpala this was the opinion of Vrddha-Garga and Utpala 

quotes two verses of Vrddha-Garga which support the latter view. Ihis shows tBat 

Garga and Vrddha-Garga held different views on the causes of earthquakes. Ihe 
conclusions that may reasonably be drawn from all the above data are that Varaha 

and Utpala had before them works attributed to both Vrddha-Garga and Garga, 
that those works were regarded by Varaha as very ancient in his day and therefore 
at both of them must be regarded as having flourished some centuries before 
Garga is mentioned also in the Brhadyogayatra IV. 6, VI. 5 and in the 
Yogayatra XII- 15 (Lahore ed). On Yogayhtra I. 16 Utpala quotes Vrddha-Garga. 
The Sardvali which is earlier than Utpala mentions in XXL 17 the views of 
Vrddha-Garga on yogcrs. 

This problem about Garga and Vrddha-Garga is farther complicated by the 

fact that Utpala quotes about 60 verses in bis commentary on the Brhaj-jataka from 
Gargi’ to whom he almost always prefixes the honorific epithet ‘Bhaga van (except on 
J. VII.8 and VIIl.lO). Once Utpala mentions *bhagavata’ Gargyena on Br. J, 
VL2. * If we look to grammar alone Gargi and Gargya would be identical and mean 
a descendant of Garga from the grandson downwards or an ‘apatya of Garga (vide 
62. IV. 1.95, IV. 1.105 ‘Gargadibhyo yaiT). 

I ^ *1 HI? I*!??!?} ... 

f|I 551^ (3?) Si (gl) sti 

q. by on I|. 5. 17. 

18. m ^ I fH*- m 53 %^ > 5!T?^s5g[f^ 
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Here again we. have lo contend against further difficulties. , On Bn J. VIII.IG , 
Utpala^® quotes a verse from the .Mayuracitraka of G.argi and on Bn S. 35.3 he , 
quotes six verses from the Mayuracitraka of Garga -{of Vrddhagarga acc. to one Ms,). : 
Mayuracitraka is the .name, of works on astrology ascribed to several authors such as 
Garga* Varaha, and Narada, No. 838' of 1884-1887 and 55 ,of 1919-24 .of ; the 
Deccaa. College Collection now lodged in the Bhandarkar Oriental Institute, (Poona): . 
are two MSS., of Mayuracitrala. ascribed the colophons-. to Varahamihlra,;.{lhe k 
contains 322 verses in all in tivo adhyayas), while No. 961 of 1,886-1892 and 5,47' of 
1895-1902, of the sarns , collection are MSS. of Mayuracitraka ' attributed to Narada, 

It is somewhat difficult to suppose that there existed three works on Jyotisa by Vrddha 
Garga* Garga. and GargL It appears rather more likely that Garga also wrote on 
Horasastra and that the quotations from..Gargi in Utpala’s comment on the Br. J. are 
from a work of Garga wherein probably the interlocutors were Garga and his 
descendaot Gargi/ On Yogayatra 1.15 (folio 8b) Utpala quotes a long passage' 
from Rsiputra wherein the opinions of the pupils of Garga and also of Gargi are, 
referred to« 

GautoMris— M.in the Brhad-yogayatra 29.3 and by Utpala in a quotation 
from Rsiputra on folio 9 b of the Yogayatra. 

Jtvasarman'^lt appears that he composed a work on Hora or Jitaka which 
contaiiied ,Arya and Anustubh verses. On Br.J- VIL 9 Varaha tells us that the 
longest life of a person acc. to Jivasatman was 120' years and that each planet 
contributes .fth part of.it, if the planet is in its ascendant (ucca) and only half of this 
if li wmMca. On Br. J/ XL 1 Varaha states the two opposing views of ^Yavanas ' 
and of Jivasarman, the former holding that if in a horoscope three or more evil planets 
are in their ascendant,, the man becomes a king but he is evil-minded, the latter 
hoMing that a man does not become a ^ing at all with evil planets in the ascendant 
in his horoscope. Utpala quotes two Aryas of jivasarman on Br. VIL 9 and one 
Anustubh on Br. J. XL 1. Utpala further quotes two Anustubh verses of Jivasarman 
on Br. J. Xllf. 3 defining ‘Siinapba’, *Anapha* ‘Durudhara* and *Kemadrama’. 

, Jivasarman is also mentioned in Br. Y. IX. L. . 

' Kasyapa-'M. in Br. Y. XIX. 1 along with Asita and Devala.^^ 

■ Kdhyapa - — He is mentioned by Varaha on Br. S. XXL 2 along with Garga, . 
Parasara and Vajra as having 'written on prophecies about the rainy season. On Br. 

S, 24.2 Varaha states that he looked into the works, of Garga, Parasara, Kasyai^ ■ 
and Maya on the consequences of the conjunction of the moon with Rohini. , 
Utpala in his ccmmentary on the Br. S. quotes about 260 verses in the Anustubh 
metre (the printed edition sometimes reading Kasyapa and very often Kasyapa). 

It is remarkable that in his comment on the 1 6th chap, of the Br. S. dealing 

19, ^ ¥|r|q|t5r|IHl: \ (!) 6^1 I 
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. / u i ,c. mTiat- Muntties and what psopla ace under the special 

withsratoSSoM'l**™ ’ . „,js 40 verses of KaW and onlj three 

Moeneeoftheeevena srnhriU^^^^^^^^^^ SamisasemhitS of 

ofGarga and none from “ J , g s, (dealing with the forms, ornaments 

VarahahlmseU, “.‘n “ lei ^ verses from KhSyapa. 

and dress of the images ^ r*™” as the Br. S. and 

-rerneirritri^r:^^^ 

Br. S. 9.35 Kasyapa is quoted as beginning naksatras with Kntti 
“““La,nd,n«-I. has already been 3 *“ Sd*" 

hself depends upon 

when half of the sun s oro uas . rountrv of Lata, southern 

same person. Has this name anything to do with the country ot i. r , 

Gujarat of modern times ? , 

Mandavva—l-a Br. S. 103.5 Varaha puns upon the word Jaghanacapala ft e 

name of a matte also a uesyS’), refers to the composition of Mandavya and remarks 
Aat after hearing Mandavya’s work (which was probably written in various metres) 

b relder m^u“ composition. Utpalaquotes two Sragdhara verses of 

Mandavya on this and on 103.61 mentions Man4avya as having 
Mandavya is quoted by Utpala severaltimes in his commentary on the ,.]. 

ifpale ghPtee e» Upaid.1 of Mepdevya whmh s,m.« how the mo« 
the life of an infant if placed in certain aspects. On B.. J. • » > 
with ra/ayogas (conjunctions and positions of planets indicating that a v^tson w 

rise ,0 ,h. poaitioo of a Mag) Utpala quote throe vem« »' TS'xV. d 

thePrthvi, &dulavikrldita and Sikharim metres. On Br. J. XIII. 2 at ^ 
Utpala quotes one SikbarinI each of Mandavya. 

Manittha-lnBr.hYll.l. Vardha states that Maya, Yavana, Manittha 
and Parakra (lit. one whose ancestor was ^akti) have declared the maximum number 
of years which the sun. moon and other planets indicate as the length o t e ^ ® ° 

person Manittha is also named in the Br.Y. XI. 9. Utpala in his commentary on 

. the Br. J. alone quotes about hfteen verses from Manittha, all of which (exc^t thos 
on Br. J. VII. 2 and XII. 2, which are Anustubhs) are in the Arya metre. ® 

comment of Utpala on Br. J. VII. 9 it appears that Maqittha knew the Horasastra of 
Parakra®**. The name Manittha has a non-Indian ring. It is, however, ditticu 
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to hold that a non-Iodian attained so much proficiency .in classical Sanskrit as to hQ 
able to compose in various Sanskrit metres a work on astrology. It is possible that 
an Indian scholar became familiar with the astrological work of a foreigner .and re- 
produced it in Sanskrit after adopting for himself the foreigner’s name. It^ Is said that 
Manetho was an, Egyptian priest who lived in the 3rd century B., C. and wasthe 
keeper of the sacred arcMves of the temple of Heliopolis. 

. Maya— He is mentioned several times by Varahamihira. The Br. S. 24. 2 
states that Maya, Garga, Parasara and Kasyapa declared to multitudes of their pupils 
the good and evil consequences of the conjunction of the moon with Rohini. In Br. 
S. 55. 29 ¥araha states that according to Maya the hhumikd of a prasada should, be' 
of 103 fiagerbreadths, while Vis vakarma said it should be 84 ahguias (three and half 
cubits). ' In Br. S. 56.8 it is said that Maya prescribed a plaster called vairasanghdta 
made of eight parts of lead* two of kahsya (bell-metal) and one of ritika (brass).,; Maya 
Is named in Br. J. VILl along with Yavana, Manittba and Parakra®^ as having dealt 
with the topic of dyurddya (length of life), Br. S. I L 14 is a famous verse: ‘the Yava- 
nas are Mlecchas, among whom this sastra (Jyotisa) has attained a position of emi- 
nence; even they are honoured like sages; what need is there. to say about a brahmana 
who knows predictions (that he will be honoured)*. On this verse Utpala quotes two 
Upajati verses (without name) in which it is said that the Sun imparted to Maya, the 
king of „Danavas, the science of Jyotisa, that Visnu imparted it to Vasistha and Para- 
sara derived it from Soma and that these three (Maya, Vasistha and Parasara) spread 
it among the Yavanas. In the last chapter of the current Sur^^asiddhanta it is stated 
that Maya learnt from the Sun the knowledge of astronomy (verse 25) and that he 
transmitted it to the sages that flocked round him (verse 27). On Br. S. 52. 39-41 
Utpala states that Vis vakarma and Maya dilated at great length on each kind of 
vdsHi, while Varaha compressed such extensive descriptions into a small compass. 
Utpala quotes an anustubh verse of Ma^^a (on Br. S. 52. 39-41) on five kinds of 
houses, which names are somewhat strange"^. Vide above on Manittha for Maya's 
reference tO' Parasara. On Br, J. VII. 13 Utpala quotes an Arya of Maya. Utpala 
on Yogayatra IV. 13 (folio 30 a) quotes Maya. 

Manu : — In Bn S. 55.31 Varaha tells us that he wrote his chapter on the 
construction of temples after consulting the extensive works of Garga and Manu 
on the same subject. Utpala adds that not only- Manu, but Maya,. Vasistha- and 
Nagnajit also composed works on the topic of the construction of temples* The 
Yogayatra 16*4 (Lahore ed.) refers to the rules laid down by the sage Dvaipayana and 

21. 1% H fl^. 

2. 14. Alberani (Sacliauj VoL 1. p. 23) refers to tliis verse. 

i mm ^ gc mm Tmn ^ u 

^ Vide Davidson’s 'The Stars and the mind’ p. 26. 
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, . , . , Thic! U nrobablv a reference to the 7ih chapter of 

by Manu on the subject of w- . Th p^.33^,jbed the making of Sakra^ 

the Manusmrti. Br.S. 42.39 . ) and 42.51 provides 

(dolls of wood as decora.i . ' 'incieBt lore sboiiM be recited oa 

t)xs.t mantras laid down by Manu an eme j ^ B S. 42.52-55 are 

the fourth day after the ^ f . ^"say^ that he gave a summary 

thejour mantras of f “ J; .s „„ ‘dakargala’ ( indications about where 

mArya verses from the work of b nroceed to dilate upon the same 

water may be found in the earth) and that he will m 

subject in (metres following the On Br. 

s“5ni2'ut£ SrL „„.h=,«a.Uonw'.„rew..« be 

beaquotatlou from Mana >1 ^ in the 

m varana s aay Manu 

Varahamlhira bad it before him. On 57.2 ol tne Jdi. d P h _ i m i iq ) 
Manusmrti 8132 about trasrarenu (or paramauu acc. to Vayupurana 101. )• 

iutpSaqaatee Maaa 11.76 (bat, eade'haatotih') aad oa 1.6 qaotee 

Manu 1.5-13. 

In chapter 73 of the Br. S. Vaidhamihira enters upon a very spirited defence 

of women against the charges levelled against them by men. In tnat connection he 

rLrs to what Manu has said on the point (73.6 ‘Manunatra coktam ). \^erses 7 to 11 
of chap 73 (if not two or three more) appear to be meant as quotations fiom hla 
alfiehi tobesoby Utpala. None of these except the verse ‘jamayo yani^ 
(73 10) occurs in the same form in the extant Manusmrti. ^2 64 

is Manu 3.58. Verse 7 (somastisam) is almost the same as Baud. Dh. b. 11. 2.&+ 
anf Cisfha 28.6 and resembles Yaj. I. 71. The latter half of verse 8 (brahmap^ 
padato medhyah) is very close to Vasistha 28.9. Verse 9 (stnyah pavitram) is 
Sme as Baud. Dh. S. II. 2.63 and Vasistha 28.4. From this it follows either that 
Varaha had a text of Manu different from the extant one or that ha simply gives in his 

2S. I '* • 

24*. " 

SSffJ I 
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own wmds a .summary of Manus' teacbisg. or that, as he quotes, from memotf., 
confusion results. This, last does not appear to me to be likely and I am inclined to 
believe that he had a different text of Manu. 

S« 57.4 states that, according Nagnajit, the length of the 
face' of an idol Is 14 ahgulas (and not twelve as it should be according to others) of 
the idol'itseif and that tiiis/is th in "the ■ Dravida country. Utpala quotes 

here an x%aiistub!i of Nagaaj it to the same effect. On Br. S. 57.1,5 .Nagnajit is again 
mi Utpa'ia quotes a half sloka from Nagnajit, On Br,. S. 55.3! Utpaia 
■ks of Man'll, Vasistha, Maya and Nagnajit. 

-Acc. to Br. S. 11.5 Namda thought that Ketii was only one but 
while some (like Parasara acc* to Uipala) held that Ketiis 
were a thousand ia number. In ' Br. 
saret from Brhaspati on Mount,' Meru 
.' Utpaia on Br. S. ILl refers to 
of-Narada. 


mentioned 
refers to the wor' 

Mdmda- 

a,S'Sumed differeat form; 
were 101 and others (like Garga) held that they 
S. 24.2 Varaha .refers to the fact that Narada h 
about' the con j unctions of the Moon with Roblnl 
Narada*s work on Ketucara and on Br. S. 1L5 quotes a vet; 

Pmcasiddlmntikd--Thts work of Vaiaha has been already referred to. This 
is refe,rred to as a Karaiia in Br. J. 28.26 (vide note 2 above). At the end of the Br. ,S. 
(106. '14) he mentions his own works called Yatra, Jataka and Karana (bahvascaryam 
Jatakam-uktam Karanam ca bahucodyam,). Two verses from the .Pahcasiddbaolika 
•{13.3'6“^37) occur in the Br. S. also (as 4. 2 and 4)* In Br. S.^ ,5.18 Vataba says that 
certain matters about eclipses have been already explained in his Karana. 

PardkaraSr. S. 7.8 mentions a work called Parakratantra in which seven 
categories of naksairas in relation to Mercury were declared. Br. S. ,11.1 mentions the 
Ketucara of Garga, Parasara, Asita, Devala and others* Br. S. 17*3 states that 
sages like Parasara declared four kinds of Br. S. 21.2 mentions that 

works' on prognostications about rainfall were composed by Garga, Parasara, Kasyapa, 
Vsjra and others. In Br. S. 23.4 Varaba refers to the views of Garga, Vasistha 
and Parakra on the extent of rainfall. Br. S. 24.2 mentions Garga, Parakra, Kasyapa 
and Maya on the conjunction of the mocn with Rohini. In Br. S. 60.1 Varaha states 
that Parakra declared to Brhadratha the auspicious signs of cows and Utpaia , , adds 
that Brhadratha, a pupil of Parakra, was also called Joarhgarava. These references 
establish that a work of Parakra on the same topics, as those of the Br. S. existed 
in Varalia’s day.' Parakra appears to have, ’written - also on Jataka or Hori-sastra, 
since in Br. J, 7.1 the doctrines of Maya, Yavana, Manittha and Parakra on 
are referred to and since Br. J. 12.2 refers to Parakra s view that two 
Yogas called *srak* and *sarpa* occur when auspicious planets occupy the (four) 
hendra places in the horoscope or evil planets occupy them all It is however 
interesting to note that by the time of Utpaia Parakra’s work on Jataka had become 
unavailable, since on Br. J. 7.9 Utpaia expressly states that he found only the 
Samhita work of Parakra and he could not find his work on Jataka.®® On Br. S. IL14 

25. ^ \ oa 7. 9| vide note 20 above 

for the sentences after this sentence. 
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Uipaia quotes a verse (without name) io which It is said that Para^^ra learnt Jyotisa 
from Soma and spread it among Yavanas. The samhita work of Parasara.has bean 
quoted hundreds of times by Utpala on Br, S. It must have been a very extensive 
work in mixed prose and verse. The prose quotations cited by Utpala are often very 
long (extending sometimes up to even four pages in print) and the total of the prose 
passages alone willj:ertainly occupy 50 printed pages at least, Besides, many verses in 
the Anustiibh and Arya metres are quoted. Vide for Anastubhs, Utpala on Br. S, 3,39 
5.63, 6.6-8, 9.36 (4 verses), 11.22 (3 verses), 21.32, 26.10, ^S^-IS, 30.15,, 60.4 {4i verses)^ 
60.19 (si verses), ^.1 (8 verses), 85.14 (4 verses), and for Aryas vide 32.26 (7 Aryas), 
97.6, 100.1-14 (27 Aryas on naksatrajataka)» On 17.27 of the Br. S, Utpala quotes 
a verse in the Upajati metre from Parasara. ■ It is ' not possible ' for want of space 
to draw attention to the interesting information that can be gleaned from the quota- 
tions of Parakra cited by Utpala. A few points only are noted here. On Br, S. 5.80 
Utpala quotes a long prose passage where the astrological results are predicated 
about the months from Kartika to Asvioa. So the yean probably began with 
the month of Kartika in Parakra’s day* In several places the mhsatra^ are 
enumerated from Krttika to Bharani (e, g. on Br. S. 5.41-42, 10.18). Both 
the above passages of Parakra contain the names of numerous countries In 
Bharatavarsa. On Br. S. 8.1 Utpala quotes two verses from Rsiputra in which the 
view of Vasistha, Atri and Parakra on the cycle of Jovian years is mentioned.' From 
Br. J, VII. 1 where the view of Maya, Parakra and others on ayurdaya is 
mentioned, is follows that Parakra’s work on Jataka was cognisant of the rSii 
system. On Yogayatra 1.16 (folio 10a) Utpala quotes two Anustubh verses of 
Parakra on the prognostications about a marching king facing Ketu. Rsiputra is 
earlier than Varaha and Parakra is mentioned by Rsiputra. Therefore Parakra 
must have preceded Varaha by some centuries. If we look at the quotation by Utpala 
from Parakratantra on Br. S. 3.1 which follows the view of the Vadafigajyotisa on 
the northern and southern passage of the sun, it would follow that Parakra’s work 
on Sarnhita was very ancient. It is possible that too different Parakras wrote on 
Samhita and Jataka respectively and that owing to the lapse of centuries writers like 
Varaha identified the two. 

Paulina — It has already been stated that Paulik is one of the five Siddbantas 
the data of which are summarised in the Paiicasiddhantika of Varaha-mihira. Utpala 
on Br. S. 2. p. 41 quotes an Arya from the summary of Pauliksiddhanta (P.S. verse 
39 p. 6). He quotes on Br. S. II p. 24 two Aryas from Paulik on prana, vinadl, 
nadika and other measures of time. So on p. 41 (one Arya), p, 51 (4 Aryas from 
Pulikcarya), p. 53 (one Anustubh from Puliksiddhanta), p. 55 (4 Aryas from Pulik- 
carya), on p. 57 (one Arya stating that the earth is round like a wheel, is immoveable 
in endless space), p. 59 (one Arya).’ In other places also Utpala quotes verses from 
Puliksiddhanta e. g. on pp. 27 (an Anustubh), 28, 37, 51, 53, 55, 59. On J. 2,20 
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Utpala quotes the latter half of an Arya from Pulisacarya .{sarve jayina udakastha 
daksinadiksiho jayi ^ukrali). On Br. J, 8. 10 Utpala remarks that in the Polisatantra 
day and .night mean the period from sunrise to sunrise, that Pulisa knows only saura 
ahofdif0s and that excepting Pulisatantra in all the siddbanlas the years are candfa 
with intercalary®*^ months* From the above it follows that Utpala had before him a 
work ,,of Pulik which was composed mostly in Aryas and rarely' in other metres, that- 
it.embraced, both .Saiiihita and Jataka matters* . 

has been stated above that Pitamaha was the reputed author of 
one of the five , Siddhantas. Varahamihira doss not mince matters. Pie expressly 
says that Paitamahasiddhanta is far from the truth. Br. S. 1.4 says ; what difference is 
there if a work composed by a human author and another attributed to a divine author 
like Pitamaha state the same rule in different words viz. the day named ■ after. Mars 
(i.e. Tuesday) is not an auspicious one.®® From this it appears that Paitamaha 
Siddhanta contained some astrological matters also. 

Ratndvali — is M. in Br. Y. IL 1 by Varahamihira (ajhates pyaphalam ghuna- 
ksaramiva prahatra Rainavalih). Utpala on Yogayatra VL 26 (folio 47a) quotes a 
verse from Ratnavali (Vahanavastra-vibhusanadarpana-varmayudhaiijanadinam I 
nirmanam-atmatulyam bluvati nrnam yayinam svagrhat ll). Similarly on Y. Y. IV.48 
(folio 37a) an Arya is quoted by Utpala from Ratnavali. 

Rsabha — Br. S. 85.1 states that Rsabha declared the sakunas after consult- 
ing the views of Indra, Sukra, Brhaspati, Kapisthala, Garutmat, Bhaguri and' 
Devala. 

Rslpuira—Br, S. 45.82 states that certain phenomena are natural to certain 
rius (seasons), that they are not to be looked upon as utpdta and indicates no evil 
consequences and that from the following verses composed by Rsiputra one can 
briefly understand what those phenomena are. Then follow verses 83-94 which state 
the phenomena natural to the six seasons from Vasauta, These appear to be the 
verses of Rsiputra. Utpala on Br, S, 5.7, 7.15, 8.1, 8.2, 9.37, 17.3, 18.1, 21.30, 24.10, 
35,3, 67.1 quotes about 20 Anustubh verses from Rsiputra’s work which it appears 
was similar to the Br. S. Two of them, in which Atri, Parasara and Vasistha are 
mentioned by name,®® may be quoted. It is worthy of note that Utpala on Br. S* 

27. i 
w4 I on 8. 10. 

28, ^ I m %5r 

(v. I. 11 i|ci§. 1. 4. 
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85.15 quotes a long prose passage from Rsiputra on ten kinds of sahunas. Utpala 
in his commentary on the Yogayatra frequently quotes Anustubli verses from Rsiputra. 
One peculiarity of Rsiputra is that he mentions the views of numerous authors on 
certain points. For example, on Yogayatm T.15 (folio 8 b), he dirciisses the views 
of several writers on what may be called yayin (marching i.e. favourable to 

marching against an enemy by a king), what are nagara (stationary in the capital, i.e. 
not favourable for invasion). According to him® ° the Angirasas regsrd Juoiter, the 
Sun, Mars and Saturn as stationary and the rest and comets are cara (marching); that, 
according to the pupils of Garga, Mars, Venus, Rahu, the Sun and Ketu are 
yayin, while the Moon is for akrandasarin’, and the rest are nagaras. But Devala 
declares that only Jupiter, Saturn and Mercury are. nagara : Garga and Brbaspati are 
of the opinion that Rahu, Venus, Mars and Comets are cara, while the Sun is nagara 
in the forenoon, yayin in the afternoon and akranda in the middle of the day, but the 
moon is always dkrandin. Usanas gives some further details. Similarly on the 
question when exactly a king may be described to have become a yayin (Rsiputra 
quoted by Utpala on Yogayatra (folio 9 b) mentions the views of Gautama, Atreya, 
Bfaargava, Devala, Parakra and Brbaspati.®^ 

Satya — This is a writer very frequently mentioned in the Br. J. (e,g. in 7.3, 
7.9-10, 7.11, 7.13, 12.2, 20.10). He is named also in the Brhadyogayatra 11.34 
(Satyacaryasya mate vibalali (?) kstah kk prayanesu). About 90 verses (all in the 
Arya metre) are quoted by Utpala from Satya on the Brhajjataka alone. He some- 
times differs from Yavanekara (as stated in Br. J. 1.12,21.3) and sometimes agrees 
with him (Br. J. 1.15). It is noteworthy that in Br. J. 7.11 Vataha refers to him as 
Bhadatta (acc. to Utpala ‘bhadattakbdena Satyacaryobhibhiyate). Bhadatta apparently 
stands for Bhadanta, which was an epithet applied to Buddhists. Therefore it seems 
that Satyacarya was a Buddhist writer. Satyacarya is also mentioned in the 
commentary of Utpala on Yogayatra IV. 5 (folio 25 a). 

30. cl«n ^ » 
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Sdrasvata — He is mentioaed as a sage [muni) and writer on ‘dakargala’ in Br. 
S, 53.99 (quoted in note 23 above). He is frequently quoted by Utpala as on Br. S. 
53.7 (3 verses), 53.10 (2), 53.16-17 (4 verses), 53,22 (two verses), 53.24 (one), 53.30 
(2i verses), 53.32 (2), 53.37 (li), 53.7 (if), 53.58 (one), 53.64 (2), 53.83 (If), 53,90 
m), 53.95 (if), 53,96 (If), AH quotations are in Anustubh metre. Alberuni (Sachau, 
Vol. I p, 158) mentions Sarasvata among Hindu scholars of whom ‘we know the 
names, but not the title of any book of theirs’. 

SAw^acarya—Mentioned as a writer in Pancasiddhantika 15.19 (p. 45). 

In the Ms. of the Yogayatra 8,1 Varaha refers to the rules of ^ulba 
(the ^ulbasutras) according to which an auspicious Vedi is to be made. The printed 
Lahore edition reads ‘Sauddha’ for ‘Sulba’ (probably because the editor could not make 
out what the word ‘^ulba’ would mean), 

Suryasiddhdnta — On Br. S. 17,1 Varaha states that how and when the pheno- 
menon called grahayuddha takes place has been described by him in his Katana 
(Pancasiddhantika) on the section dealing with the Suryasiddhanta. Utpala on Br. 
S, 4.1-3 and 5.11 quotes in all five verses from the Suryasiddhanta which, according 
to M, M. Dvivedi, are not found in the work which is now regarded as the 
Suryasiddhanta. 

Usanas — In the Yogayatra 17.1 (Lahore ed., but 16.1 in Ms.) Varahamihira 
refers to the sastra of Usanas wherein mantras for rendering weapons, umbrellas and 
banners unassailable were declared. In Yogayatra (Lahore ed.) 12.23 Varaha refers 
to the blade of the sword sharpened according to the prescriptions of Usanas (idam- 
Ausanasam ca kstrapanam). In the Ms. of Yogayatra the reading is ‘sastramanam’ 
and not ‘kstrapanam'. In Yogayatra V. 3 the view of Usanas is quoted by Varaha 
himself that no march should be made on Svati or Magha naksatra. 

Vajra—M. by the Br. S. 21. 2 along with Garga, Parasara and Kasyapa on 
the prognostications about rain-fall. On Br. S. 17. 3 Utpala mentions Vajra along 
with the same three authors on the four kinds of grahayuddhas. He is mentioned 
along with Kasyapa, Narada, Rsiputra as a writer on Ketucdra. 

Vasistha— It has already been seen that among the five Siddhantas the Panca- 
siddhantika mentions Vasistha as one. Br. S. 57. 8 states that in the case of images, 
according to Vasistha, the distance between the ends of the eyes and the hole of the 
ear should be four finger-breadths and U tpala quotes a half Anustubh of Vasistha to 
the same effect. Vasistha is named in Br. Y. IX. 2 and X, 9. Utpala in Br. 
S. 2. 14 quotes a verse in which Vasistha is said to have derived the knowledge of 
Jyotisa from Visnu and propogated it among the Yavanas. Br. Y. II. 3 mentions 
Vasistha and 11^6 appears to say that he knew Jyotisa from Visnu. On p. 58 (Bp 
S. II) Utpala quotes a sloka from the Vasistha-siddhanta in which the earth is said to 
be a solid sphere. On Br. S. 5. 3 Utpala quotes a verse of Vasistha. On Br. S. 32, 2 
Utpala quotes two verses of Vasistha about the cause of earthquakes. On Br, S.55.31 
Vasistha is mentioned by Utpala as a writer on building temples. Vide also Utpala 
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nn Tlr S 23 4 fot the view of Vasistha. Parasara and Gargya being the same. He is 
also named and a half verse of his is quoted by Utpala on Yogayatra I.19_(foho 1 1 a). 
S??” 6 opposes the view of Vasistha to that of Satyacarya (Satyanusasanam- 
idam Vasisthe nayam-ekantah). Br.Y. 11.9 mentions Manittha and Vasistha as 
holding the same view. 

So it appears that Vasistha dealt with topics similar to those in the Br. S. and 
his work was composed in the Anustubh metre. 

V«f 5 «ga- 73 iofea-Varaha refers to this when he remarks (inB?. S, 3. 1-2) 
that the sun’s apparent motion to the north began in the beginning of Dhanistha and 
riuon .» I »«th b®. m the middl. of AiUf and that ■« I-- ^ lb. two 

motions respectively took place in the beginning of Makara and of Karka. In the 

Vedanga Jyotisa of the Rgveda we find the verse^ (prapadyete sravisthadau 
sSryacandramas5v.udak » sarpatdhe daksinardhastu maghasravanayoh sada U ). 

Vijayamndin—U, by Varaharaihira in the Pancasiddhantika 18.62 p. 58. 

Vihakatman-Br. S. 55.29 states that according to Visvakarman the 
bhumikaofa temple is 3| cubits and Utpala quotes a half sloka Jhereon from 
Vtivakarmata Br. S. 78. 10 mentions the view of Visvakarman about the breadth of 
Se beds of the king, the prince, the ministers &c. and Utpala quotes five verses 
thereon from Visvakarman. Utpala frequently quotes a number of verses from 
Visvakarman. For example, on Br. S. 52.39-41 he quotes about thirteen slokas of 
Visvakarman, one of which speaks of three kinds of hasta (cubit as a measure) viz. 
whentheangulasareheldtobeoffiyirnagrams or 7 or 6 and some of the other 
verses specify in what cases these different kinds of tosto were to be employed for 
measurement. On Br. S. 52.63 Utpala quotes 3| slokas from sastrantara on^ siras 
which are very close to Agnipumna chap. 105. 2-4. On Br. S. 52.63 (3 slokas), 
52.76 (one sloka). 52.122 (one sloka). Utpala quotes several verses of Visvakarman. 

Vi^nugupta— The references to Visnugupta in the works of Varahamihira and 
the commentaries of Utpala create a good deal of confusion. On Br. J. 7.7 Varaha says 
that Visnugupta, Devasvamin and Siddhasena held the same view on ayurd.aya (the 
length of life indicated by a man’s horoscope ) and finds fault with them. Utpala 
quotes an Anustubh from Visnugupta and expressly states that Canakya was another 
name of Visnugupta (Visnuguptenapi Canakyaparanamnaivamuktara). Br. J. 21.3 
says that, according to Satya. Kumbha (Aquarius) as the rising sign in a man’s 
horoscope is not auspicious, while the Yavanas say that only the Kumbha dvddasamsa 
is inauspicious, and Visnugupta finds fault with this view of the Yavanas. Utpala on 
this (in the printed edition) makes the remark that ‘Visqugupta and Canakya’ say (atra 
VisQUgupta-Canakyavahatuh) and quotes two Aryas from Visijugupta. This is 
however misleading, since the Ms. of Utpala (folio 161a) in the Library of the 
B. B. R. A. S. (in which the 21st chap, of the printed text is the 19th) reads ‘Visnu- 
giiplas-CSnakya aha’. The same words ‘ Visnugupta^Canakya aha’ occur in other MSS. 
also, spcb fts D.C. No. 872 of 1887-91 (folio 125 a), 177 of A 1882-83. Bf. S. 2. 4 is 
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cited by Utpala as a verse of acarya Visnugupta* ® quoted by Varafaa. It is not found 
in the Artha&tra of Kautilya. Visnugupta is mentioned by the Br. Y. 22.4. In 
bis Yogayatravivrti Utpala several times quotes passages as Canikya’s which occur in 
the Arthasastra of Kautilya.*® For example, on folio 8a Utpala states, “Canikya 
says 'sthdna, asana and upeksd' are synonyms”. These words occur in the Arthas- 
astra {VII. 4) on p. 272. So also Utpala (folio 8 a of Yogayatravivrti) says “Capikya 
aha pararpanam samsrayah’. These two words occur on p. 263 of the Arthasastra 
(VII. 1). On Yogayatra 13.4 (Lahore ed.) where the expression “dharmarthasastranf 
occurs Utpala explains (folio 78 a) *artha^strani Canikyaprabhrtini’. On Yogayatra 
1.8 (folio 5a ‘Buddhvartha^stranyapi mantrinopi &c.) Utpala explains ‘arthasastrani 
Canakyaprabhrtlni’. On Yogayatra 4.5 Utpala says (folio 26a) *tatha ca Canikye 1 
atyayikakaryaghato daivena ca pidite ca yatavyam 1 kevalavilagna-yogadapi ghatasidd- 
him-apnoti U’. It is difficult to believe that Kautilya who condemned excessive reliance 
on the prognostications from would write a work on Jataka in which 

too much reliance was placed on the predictions from horoscopes. It looks likely 
that there were two Vispuguptas, one earlier and identical with Kautilya, the author of 
the famous Arthasastra, and another a later one who wrote on astrology and that 
Utpala who came more than a thousand years after the first and several hundred years 
after the second regarded the works of these two as composed by the same author. 
The Saravali quotes the views of Canakya on astrology (vide VI. 3). 

Yavana— This word appears to be used in two senses by Vatahamihira* In 
Bp. S. 2.14 (quoted in note 21) the word ‘Yavanah’ means the Yavana people in general. 
But in some other places as in Br. J. 11.1, the word ‘Yavanali’ means either Yavana 
authors on horasastra*® or some one writer from among them (the plural being 


q U 2. 4. 
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W 0 should undfifstand Yavana authors in genera!* Alberuni (Sachau* Vol. I p. 158} 
states 'But there is another book still larger than this (the Saravaii) which 
comprehends the whole of astrological sciences called Yavana i. e. belonging to the 
Greeks.' This is probably an inference from the verse quoted in note 21. 

Yavanesvara — This author is mentioned by Utpala on the Laghujataka 9.6 
as Yavanadhipati.*® It has already been shown that Yavanendra is mentioned by 
Badarayana in a verse quoted by Utpala on Br. J. 6.2. So this Yavanesvara must 
be separated from Varaha by at least a century or two. About 72 verses of Yavanesvara 
are quoted by Utpala on Br. S. alone and about 63 on the Br. J. All of them are in the 
Upajati metre. It may therefore be presumed that the work of Yavanesvara was a 
large one and embraced the matters included in the Brhatsaihhita and the Br. J. 
Utpala gives very interesting information about Yavanesvara. On Br. J. 7.9 Utpala 
states that Varaha refers to the views of an ancient Yavanacarya, that he (Utpala) 
has not seen that work, but that he only read the work of Yavanesvara Sphujidhvaja 
who mentions the views of Yavana writers of a bygone age and that Sphujidhvaja 
flourished later than the beginnings of ^akakala.*^ From Utpala on Br. J. 9.8 it 
appears that Yavanesvara wrote also on the topic of Yatm (Yatrayam Yavanesvaropi). 

37. m ^ i uctm gi 

^ on il®n. 8. 9. 

38. l 9. 6 (folio 33a, Bhadkamkar 

Collection, Bombay University). Compare l|3n. 1. 20 and the Saravaii 
quoted by thereon. 

39. l on 9. 6. This verse is corrupt. 

40. I 555r 1 mi 2i^j?i:ii 

wm on 6.2. 

41. 1 l 1 
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The name Sphujidh^\^^^^^ does not appear" to be Indian. Yavanesvara is, quoted by 
Utpala on Yogayaira IVv5 (folio 25a, 26a)/ The . introductory verses of the Saravaii 
(L, 3-4) state that Varaha’s Horasastra is concise, that the subjects of mkts, 
dasmarga, mjmoga^^ and dasas are not clearly expanded therein, that' 

therefore from extensive works composed by Yavananarendra (Yavanesvara) and others 
the author will draw the essence.,. The Saravaii several times mentions the views of 
Yavanaraja or Yavanavrddha or Tavanadhipati e. g. on IV. 38, V. 16, X. 32, XIV.2, 

' XV. 1, XX» 21 &c. It is remarkable that in XXLll'the Saravaii refers to ‘purva- 

Yavanendras' thereby implying that its author knew early and later Yavana writers 
on astrology. 

Some general remarks about Varahamihira and his works may now be made. 
He casts his net over a wide area. In Br. S. 85.3 he states that in writing on 
kahunas he studied not only Sanskrit works on them but also those in Prakrit Some 
of his verses are taken from other works. Br. Y. 1.13 is ^antiparva 58.15, He 
quotes a verse of Mann (vide above note 24). Yogayatra IL33 is the same as Atri 
verse 28. He several times states that such and such a topic is dealt with in his 
work on Yatra, but he never specifies whether the reference is to the Br. Y. or to 
the Yogayatra, Utpala also says that Varaha has dealt with a certain matter in his 
work on Yatra and the reference is generally to the Brhadyogayatra but not invariably 
so. For example, on Br. S. 97,12 Utpala says that the muhurias are enumerated 
(with the presiding deities) in the work on Yatra and quotes three verses beginning 
with *^ivabhujaga 8cc,\ which are Br. Y. VI. 2-4. They are also quoted in the 
commentary on Yogayatra 11.34 (folio 19b). Similarly on Br. S. 43.14 (Yatra 3 ?am 
yadabhihitam grahayajnavidhau &c.) Utpala quotes three verses with the words 
'tatha ca Yatrayam, which are the same as Br. Y. 18. 1-2 and 19.8. OnBr. J. 
8.22 Utpala quotes three verses introducing them with the words ‘Yatrayam ca 
vaksyati’ which are Br. Y, 14. 3,5,6 (folio 16a). The first verse (14.3) is very 
interesting and shows the real mind of Varaha that a pure human spirit triumphs over 
all auspicious and inauspicious signs. The word ‘vaksyati* indicates acc. to Utpala 
that the Br, Y. was composed after the Br. J. On Br. S. 94.5 Utpala introduces with 
the words *uktam ca Yatrayam’, a verse {^asto mdas-tuvaisakbe padape Scc-)^ which is 
Br. Y, 25T. On Br. S. 103.60 Utpala states that ‘the proper time for Yatra 
(marching against a rival king) is stated by the acarya (Varahamihira) himself’ and then 
quotes two verses, the first of which (Yatrajasimhatura-gopagata varistha &c.) is Br. Y, 
12.15 and the second of which (yatra nrpasya saradistaphala madhau ca &c.) is 
Yogayatra 1.19. On Br. S. 43.31 where Varaha says that the details about the 
auspicious or inauspicious signs gathered from the nature of the flames of the blazing 
fire kindled for offering oblations are declared in (the work on) Yatra, Utpala quotes 
seven verses introducing them with the words *tatha ca Yogayatrayam*. The first five 
of these verses are Yogayatra 8.9-12 and 14 and the last two are Br. Y. 19.9--10. 

Some of the verses of the Yogayatra and Brhadyogayatra recur in the Br. S. 
For example, Br. S. 42.32 (svafaavasanasamaye &c.) is the same as Yogayatra 8.13 
(Lahore ed.). Br. Y. 22,20-21 are the same as Yogayatra 1L14-*15 and Br. S 
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92.13-14 mi are quoted by Utpala on Br. S. 43;18 in connection with Varaha's own ; 
words in the last half (yatrayam vyakhyatam tadiba, vicintyam yathaytikti). . Several 
verses of the Br, Y. chap. 21. 9, 10, 11,12,13, 14, (folio 18b) are the same as Br. S.; 
93. 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 and Y. Y, 10. 56-57 C*=Br. Y. 21.13-14). Br. S. 4.1-2 and 4 are 
the same as Pahcasiddhantilca 13.35-37 p. 36. J. IL16-17 are the. same as ■ 
Laghujataka ILlO-11 (viz. *satr5 mandasitau* and ‘sureh sanmya*). 

Varabamihira did not often bow down to the dicta of ancient authorityi He 
states the correct view as to how eclipses of the Sun and Moon are caused and scouts 
the Pauranic idea^® that Rahu is the cause (Br. S. 5.8 and 13). In the Br. J. 12.6 
he says that he mentioned astrological Yogas like Vajra and Yava following the 
dicta of former authors, but he asks bow Mercury and Venus can ever be in the 4th 
house from the Sun (as required for some of the Yogas). In Br, S. 5.17 he offers 
the advice that wise men should not make prophecies about the occurrence of an 
eclipse by following the statements of sages like Vrddha-Garga (vide p« 8 above) 
In one place ha states that some astronomers say that it is the earth that revolves 
round itself like a spinning top and not the constellations (that revolve round the earth), 
but he raises the objection that, if that were so, how birds like the hawk could come 
back to their nests (in the evening)/* Modern astronomy has answered that question 
against Varabamihira. Alberuni (Sachau, VoL L p. 27) refers to this verse. Varaha 
not only mentions his name and furnishes some information about himself at the end 
of the Br. J. viz. that he was the son of Adityadasa and learnt at the feet of his father, 
that he received a boon from the Sun at Kapitthaka and that he was a resident of 
Avanti (Ujjayinl), but he mentions his name in the body of the works also (e.g. in 
Br, S. 46.2, 85.4). He requests future generations to correct his mistakes or to fill up 
the gaps in his works when transmitted from teacher to pupil. Utpala vouchsafes the 
further information that Varabamihira was a Maga brahmana (Magadha seems to be a 
comparatively modern attempt of scribes to substitute a well-known name in place of 
one that had become obscure).*® 

We must now turn to Utpala. 

At the end of the printed Brhajjataka a verse states that the commentary of 
Utpala was composed in sake 888 (vasvastastamite sake) i.e, 966 A,D. In some MSS. 
of the com. on Bn J. this date is not found (vide Deccan College Ms. No. 177 of 
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the collection of A 1 882"“83 and No. 278 of the Visrambag Collection 1). Bat the 
date of composition given by; some MSS. may be accepted as correct. Albernni who 
wrote his work on India about 1030 A.D. speaks of Utpala and calls him a Kashmirian 
(vide Sachau, Vol. I pp, IST-ISS and 298). In the following, principally those 
authors and works that have some relation to the topics dealt with in Varaha’s works 
will be mentioned. Those writers and works that are referred to by Varaha and have 
been already mentioned above will not be cited here again. Some of these, though 
not expressly named by .¥araha,' were certainly known to Varaha and some others were 
probably, known .'to him. 

It may be noted that the same three verses form the introduction to Utpala's 
Gommentaries on the Yogayatra, on the Br, J. and on the Br. S. Following the usua 
idea of ancient times of regarding a man eminent or great in any line of activity as 
theavatara of some deity, Utpala in the 2nd verse of his introduction regards 
Varahamihira as an of the Sun.^® 

The following are the authors asd works (apart from those cited above from 
Varahamihira himself) mentioned by Utpala in his commentaries on the Br. S., Br, J., 
L.J. and Y. Y. 

Balahhadra — Several verses of Bhatta Balabhadra are quoted by Utpala. On 
Br. S. II p. 27 three Anustubh verses are quoted from Balabhadra on the meaning of 
Hthi^ sdvana and naksatra and similar words. On p. 3^ of the Br. S. (chap. II) 
five verses are quoted from Bahblmdra, the first being an Arya and the rest being in 
the Upajatl metre. The first Arya defines *desantaraV as the line drawn from 
Ujjayinl to Lanka in the south and Sumeru in the north. On Br, S. chap. IL p. 35 
another Upajati of Balabhadra is quoted by Utpala. From Albernni (Sachau, 
Vol. L p. 158) we learn that the Br. J. was explained by Balabhadra and (p. 157) 
Alberuni says that Balabhadra composed a Samhita. 

Bhadrahdhu — On Br. S. 9.37 four Anustubh verses are quoted from 
Bhadrabahu on the consequences when Venus rises in the east and Jupiter is at the 
same time in the west. 

Bhdnuhhatta — One Anustubh is quoted on Br. S. 9.25 from Bhanubhatta as 
to when Venus can be said to have made RoMm4akafabheda, 

Bharatamuni — On Br. S. 52.55-56 Utpala states that Bharata speaks of a house 
having the shape of a triangle and of a round house (tatha Bharata-munina tryasram 
vrttam grham-uktam). For a triangular natyagrha, vide Bharata’s Natya-^stra, chap. 
IL102'*104 (Kashi S. Series). 

Bhargava — M. by Utpala in the commentary on Yogayatra (folio 9b). 


. 2nd intro, verse to 
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BhasUrasiddhanta^ln the introduction to the commentary of Utpala on 
the Br J are quoted four verses from Bhaskarasiddhanta, the first of which 
propounds how Jyotisa is an ahga of the Vedas.*’ On Br. J. I.l again a verse from 
the Bhaskarasiddhanta explaining how a part of the moon appears bright and the rest 
dark is quoted.*® These quotations raise important questions about the date of Utpala 
which will be discussed below. 

About 46 Arya verses are quoted by Utpala on Br. S. from 
the Brahmasiddhanta i. e. the Brahma-sphutasiddhanta of Brahmagupta. On _Br. S. 
5 19 Utpala quotes two verses from his own commentary on the Kbandakhadyaka. 
another work (a Karana) of Brahmagupta. Utpala quotes Brahmagupta in his 
comment on Br. J. 1.19 and 8.10. 


Is mentioned as an author by Utpala several times. On Br. S. 
35,3 an Anustubh of Brhaspati is quoted on the prognostications derived from the 
appearance of a rainbow behind one’s back or on one’s sides. On Br. S. 52.2-3 
three Anustubh verses are quoted from Brhaspati s Vastusastra. On Br. S. 52.57’“58 
an Anustubh is quoted on the consequences of building a house near a caitya tree or 
near trees having thorny barks. On Yogayatra IV. 5 (folio 26a) Utpala quotes a 
verse of Rsiputra in which Brhaspati’s opinion is cited. (Vide also note 3 1 above). 
In Utpala’s commentary on the Satpancasika of Prthuyasas a Brhaspati Jataka is 
mentioned. 

Devaktrti — is several times quoted by Utpala on Br. J. On Br. J. 1.19 one 
and a half Aryas are quoted on what raws are powerful by day or by night or at 
twilight. On Br. J. 1.20 one Arya is quoted from Devakirti as to when gmhas called 
saumya become evil. One fourth of an Arya is quoted on Br. J. 2.7 and two Aryas 
on Br. J. 9.8. 

Hiranyagarbha— On Br. S. 52.39-41 Utpala quotes 8i Anustubh verses of 
Hiranyagarbha in which the appellations of twelve kinds of buildings constructed 
with kones, with baked bricks, with raw bricks, with logs, with bamboos &c. (called 
Mandira, Vastu, Sumanta, Manasya, Nandana &c.) are given. 

Isvara— On Br. S. 76.11 where the formula for a fragrant mixture of several 
herbs and mineral products called ‘kopacchada’ is given, Utpala quotes a prakrit 
verse of Isvara from a work called ‘Gandhayukti’ (uktam-Isvarena svasyam 
Gandhayuktau). 

II quoted in intro, to com. on This and the other 

three verses are found in the of ( I. 9-12 Kashi 

S. Series). 
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KaZafeacafaw?-— see below oa 'Vankalakicarya’. 

Kamandaka—iox-ki)—ln Br. S, 77.1-2 (dealing with the union of man and 
woman Utpala quotes Anustubh verses from the Kamandaklyanitisara (7.49-54. 
B. I. ed. of 1861). In his commentary on the Yogayatra Utpala frequently quotes 
Kamandaka by name. It is not necessary to give an exhaustive: list of such 
quotations. A few examples will suffice. On Y. Y. 1.12 (folio 6b) Utpala quotes 
two verses from Kamandaka. Kamandaka 17.6-7 are quoted on folio 7a of Y. Y. on 
ddna (an updya) being of five kinds. On Y. Y. 2.10 Kamandaka 4.22 is quoted 
and on Y. Y. 2.31 (folio 18 b) the very first verse of the NTtisara is cited. All these 
quotations present important various readings. 

Kdtydyana— On Bt. S. 67.1 Utpala quotes a half Anustubh verse from 
Katyayana defining ‘unmana’ (height) and ‘mana’ (weight). 

Kir ana — A Kiranakhyatantra is frequently quoted by Utpala on chapter 52 
of theBr. S. dealing with Vastuvidya (the construction of palaces, mansions and 
houses). About sixteen Anustubh verses are quoted on Br. S. 52.13, 20, 23, 28, 29, 
38, 41, 116. 

KMfftanZa— The same two verses ‘siddhih srotf &c. and ‘sarvasyaiva’ &c. are 
Quoted from the ^lokavartika of Kumarilabhatta (Pratijnasutras 19 and 12) about the 
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Purana— On Br. S. 5.1, 24.9, 52.87-88 Utpala quotes verses from Puranas 
(without naming any). ' When Br. S. 73.20 says that there is no need to feel shame 
in a man experiencing high happiness in the company of a woman when even Siya 
assumed four faces through his fancy for a young damsel, Utpala gives a summary in 
prose of a Pauranic legend.*® 

Rudrata—Utpa.\a. on Yogayatra I.l (folio 2 a) quotes the definition of the 
figure of speech called Ananvaya from the Kavyalankara of Rudrata (8.11). 

Sakra— On Br. S. 52.39-41 Utpala quotes one and a half Anustubh verses on 
the definition of a house called ‘ekasala’ in which the view of Gautama is mentioned. 

S'aZfftotm— When Varaha says in Yogayatra X.51 ‘ vistaronyamunibhih ’ 
(folio 69b) Utpala explains that by other sages Varahamihira means ‘Salihotra’ and 
others. On Br. S. 60.14-16 Utpala quotes two verses expressly from Salihotra about 
the auspicious characteristics of oxen that are equal to horses in speed. In the 
Agnipurana 288.66 (Anandasrama ed.) Salihotra is mentioned as having declared 
‘asvalaksana’ and chapters 289-291 are introduced with the words ‘Salihotra said’. 
In the Asvavaidyaka of Jayadatta (B. I. edition) ^lihotra is expressly mentioned 
(chap. 3 verse 9) as having promulgated the auspicious and inauspicious signs of 
horses. There are several other works professing to be based on the treatise of 
^lihotra. For example, Deccan College Ms. No. 987 of 1887-91 (dated samvat 
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Siddhasena—ln'Bt. S. 21.5 Varaha states the view of some that the days 
(called ‘garbhadivasah’) from which prognostications about the days of rainfall (in the 
rainy season) are to be made begin after the end of the bright half of Kartika. 
Utpala explains that Varaha here refers to the view of Siddhasena and others and 
quotes an anustubh verse of Siddhasena to that effect. So it appears that Siddhasena 
was a predecessor of even Varahamihira. 

Utpala on Br, J. 1.7 quotes two Arjas of ^rutaklrti for stating 
the lords of the trim^msas of the several rd'sis. On Br. J. 8.9 (ante lagnada^ 
subheti Yavana necchanti kecit-tatha) Utpala quotes a half Sardulavikndita of 
^rutaklrti to the same effect and in almost the same words®®. 

Tikhanikd — ^This work is quoted thrice by Utpala on the Yogayatra (twice 
on Y. Y, 5.1 and once on 5.2). On Y. Y. 5.1 folio 41a (Purvaditas-triparivarta- 
gatair-Ajadyair-bhaih saptakair-analabhacca gamo jayaya) Utpala quotes a half 
Arya from Tikkanika and later on (folio 41b) he quotes an Atya from Tikkanika 
(here so written in the Ms.) according to which four naksatras, viz. Pusya, Hasfa, 
Asvini and Anuradha ar^ called ‘Sarvadvarika’. On the same {»ge (folio 41b) on 
Y. Y. 5.2 he quotes an Arya stating that Jyestha, Purva-Bhadrapada, RohinT and 
Uttara Phalguni are called ‘Sulanaksatras’®^. It has been stated above that Alberuni 
regarded Tikkanika as a third work on Yatra composed by Varahamihira himself. 
Utpala however gives no indication anywhere that Varaha wrote a third work on 
Yatra. On the contrary, he refers to only his Brhad-Yatra and Svalpayatra (vide p. 2 
and note 6 above). So also on Yogayatra 5.10 (folio 43b) he explains ‘ksanas’ 
means muhurias and they are declared by the acarya (Varaha-mihira himself) in the 
other Yatra in the words ‘^iva-bhujageti’ and the reference is to the Brhadyogayatra 
as shown above (p. 2). It appears that in the Govt. Library at Khatmandu in Nepal 
there is a Ms. of Tikkanika which is attributed to Varahamihira in the colophon at 
the erid. 

Vahkalaka — Utpala on Br. J. 15.1 (which deals with the question of 
pravrajyd when four or more planets are in one and the same house in a person’s 
horoscope and are strong) quotes three Prakrit verses from an author called Vahkalalra- 
carya. It is a question whether the text is corrupt and the author is Kalakacarya. 
The original verse and the Prakrit verses are quoted below. The Br. J, says that 
according as Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, the Moon, Venus, Saturn or the Sun is the most 
powerful of the four planets in one house th^ ascetic order to which the person 
belongs is respectively a ^kya (Buddhist), Ajlvika, a (Vedic) sannyasin, Vrddha 
(sravaka or Kapalika), Caraka, a Nirgrantha (a naked ksapanaka), a hermit subsisting 

50. See n. 37 p. 20. 

51. ^ 1 folio 4la ; 3^ 

1 u; 3^ 

5EPnq.i 9553^: I 

The second half is rather corrupt. 



on forest or wild corn or produce.** It may be notea tnai in uie xvx., u. ^ 

com.onBr.J.iathe Bombay Asiatic Society’s Library the name is in some places 

Bahkalalmcdrya and in others Bdhgalakacarya and that Ms. quotes three 

verses on the same than those occurring in the printed edition (on folio 146 a 

and 146 b). 

Vararuci-Utpah on Br. S. 65.1-2 quotes three Sragdhara verses on the 
characteristics of horses. On Br. S. 65.3 Utpala quotes an Upajati from Vararuci 
on the same subject and it seems also that nine verses that follow it are quoted from 
the same author. 

Virabhadra -On Br.S. 5.3 Utpala quotes an Anustubh verse from him 
describing what Rahu is like. 

Viradatta—Utpahon Yogayatra 4.16 quotes an Arya from this author on 
the time for starting on an expedition. 

Virasoma-On Br.S. 1.2 and Bf. 1.1.2 Utpala duotts a hali iJote (rom 
Vltaaoma (VI.as.na on Bp J. 1.2 printod) anttor of Hastivaidyate. But the Ms. 

(in B, B. R. A. S. Library) of Utpala’s comment on Br. J. L2 reads Virasoma. 

Visnucandra— On Br. S. 18.8 Utpala quotes an Arya from acarya-Vispucan- 
dra wherein it is said that in astrology the conjunction of planets with the Sun is 
designated ‘astamaya’ (setting), the conjunction of a planet with the Moon is called 
samagama, while the conjunction of Mars with planets (other ftan the Sun and the 
Moon) is styled grahayuddha.'^*- This verse of Visnucandra is cited by Utpala on Br. 
X .u /in TTiruoid. nn Yns^avatra IV. 48 (folio 37 a), on IV. 51, 52 and 53 quotes 
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verses and an Arya are quoted by Utpala from ‘Bhagavan Vyasa’ about a wife who 
is like Laksmi, about a bad wife and about a wife being a shadow of the husband. 
On Br. S. 5.26 (which states that if there is an eclipse of the Sun and the Moon in one 
and the same month, it is a prognostication of wars among kings and destruction). 
Utpala quotes two verses of Vyasa, the first of which is Asvamedhikaparva 77.15 and 
the second is Bhismaparva 3.32.®® On Yogayatra 1.1 (folio 2 b) Utpala quotes a half 
verse of Vyasa (svargadvaram prajadvaram mok^dvaram trivistapam) and on Y. 
Y. 1.31 (folio 19a) another half verse ‘aparadhanurupam ca dandam dandyesu patayet’. 

FajMcr —On Br. S. 52.76 Utpala quotes two Anustubh verses of Yama about 
not doing certain things (such as driving pegs &c. in certain parts of houses). On 
Br. J. 8.3 an Arya of Yama is quoted by Utpala on the subject of dasas, 

Ydjnavalkyasmrti —On Br. J. 2.5 Utpala quotes a part of Yaj. 1.298. 

In several places in his commentaries Utjala refers to his own works. On 
pp. 64-65 of his commentary on the Br. S. (chap. 2) he quotes several verses of his 
own introducing them with the words ‘tatha casmadlya-vacanam’. It has been already 
stated above that he quotes two verses from his commentary on the Khandakhadyaka, 
a Karana (of Brahmagupta). On Br. S. 52. 57 he quotes 2| Anustubh verses from 
his own Vastuvidya (‘tatha casmadiyavastu-vidyayam’). In a Ms. (No. 346 of 
1879-80of the Deccan College Collection) dated scwivaf 1557 (!.e. 1500 A.D.) there 
are 75 verses on Prasnajnana, which appears from the colophon to have formed part 
of a work called Jnanamala composed by Utpala.® ’ Utpala refers to this work in his 
commentary on the SatEaneasika of Prthnyasas, son of Varaha. Utpala frankly 


quoted by on ffct. 5.26. It may be noted that the Bombay 
edition reads this verse (which is 3.32) as 
The reading adopted by shows that the reading of the Bombay 
edition is corrupt and cannot be aaiepted as correct. Vide History 
of Dharma^astra, vol. 3 p. 906 n. 1767 for these passages. 

57, The last verse and the colophon of Deccan College Ms. No. 346 of 
1879-80 are : 

g??5s on HR. 76.4. 
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That Utpala was a Kashmirian was stated by Alberuni (vide p. 23 above)- 
Some corroboration of this statement may be found in certain words of Utpala. On 
Br S. 52.14 he paraphrases the word ‘Kokbhavana’ employed by the Br S. as ganjah* . 
On Y^aiatra 1.17 (folio 10 b) he explains ‘Koso ganjah’ and ^ on Yogayatra 2.32 
‘Kosasya’ as ‘ganjasya’. ‘Ganja’ means ‘treasury’. The word ‘Ganjavara’ meaning 
‘a treasurer’ (who was a btahmana in this case) occurs in the Inscription of Maha- 
ksatrapa Sondasa found at Mathura (vide E.I. IX p.247). The word also occurs in. 
the Rajatarahgim V. 177 as the name of a high functionary. The word ‘ganjapati’ 
occurs in the Talesvara plate (E.I. XIII p. 109 at p. 115) found in Almora in the 
U.P. In several other places he sets forth vernacular words in explaining Sanskrit 
words. For example, on Br. S. 57,17 he explains ‘janukapicche’ by saying tha^ in 
popular language that word means ‘ekkalake’. On Br. S. 67.95 he explains ‘Mrdahga’ 
as ‘vaditro mandaleti prasiddhali’. On Br. S. 85.39 the word ‘ksveda’ is explained as 
‘mukhasabdah sodaniketi prasiddhah’. On Yogayatra 14.3 (folio 80a) the word 
‘aksveditam’ is explained in the same way by Utpala but the Ms. reads ‘sonadika. 
On Br. S. 87.6 he explains the word ‘bhrngara’ as ‘dandani damani.’ If we could 
find which of the vernaculars of India employed all these words in the 10th century 

A.D. that would place the question of the country of Utpala beyond discussion. 

Ithasbeenassumedabove, relying on the date furnished by some MSS. of 
Utpala’s commentary on the Brhajjataka and the mention of Utpala by Alberuni, that 
Utpala flourished in the 10th century A.D. As stated in note 47 above the intro- 
duction of Utpala to his printed commentary on Br. J. cites four verses from the 

Bhaskara-siddhanta which occur in the Siddhanta-siromani of Bhaskaracarya (1.9-12) 
and a verse quoted in the com. on Br. J. 1.1 (‘taranikirana’ &c.) also occurs in the 
Siddhanta-siromani. Bhaskaracarya was born in kke 1036 (1114 A.D.) as he him- 
self states and composed the Siddhanta-siromani in his 36th year (i.e. in 1150 A-D.).®® 
If Utpala really took five verses from the Siddhanta-siromani of Bhaskaracarya it would 
follow that Utpala must have flourished a good deal later than 1150 A.D. This would 
be about 200 years later than the date arrived at from the colophons to the MSS. of 
Utpala’s com. on Br. J. and would be opposed to the mention of Utpala by Alberuni in 
1030 A.D. The editor of the Br. J. therefore suggests that we should read the verse 
at the end of the com. on Br. J. as ‘vasvastastimite sake’ (and not as ‘vasvastastamite 
feVfi* ) and that therefore Utpala flourished in sake 1688 (and not 888). But this is a 
desperate suggestion. The editor was probably not aware of the mention of Utpala by 
Alberuni. I should suggest that either Bhaskaracarya took those five verses from 
some older work by another writer called Bhaskara or (more probably) that these 
verses were marginal verses noted by some learned scribe or reader and were sub- 
sequently incorporated by copyists as part of Utpala’s own commentary. It appears 
that there were two Bhaskatas who wrote on astronomy, an earlier one and a later 

58 . 
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one the earlier having flourished about 522 A.D. ( vide Indian Historical Quarterly 
Vol VI pp. 727 ff. ). But this fact cannot solve the problem. There is nothing to 
prove that the earlier Bhaskara’s work contained the above five verses or to show that 
the later Bhaskara who was a most eminent and erudite man^ borrowed five verses 
from a predecessor. My conjecture that the five verses from Bhaskara-siddhanta quoted 
in the printed text of Utpala’s commentary were not originally there and were in- 
corporated by scribes from some marginal note made by another person is rendered 

very probable by the fact that some MSS. of Utpala’s commentary on the Br. J. do 
not contain those verses. For example, the very old but incomplete Ms. of Utpala’s 
com on Br. J. in the Bhadkamkar Collection of MSS. in the Bombay University 
( which stops at chap. 4 verse 19) altogether omits these five verses from the 

Bbaskara*siddhanta. ■ 




CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER OF PUNCH-MARKED COINS. 1. 

A re-examinaiioii of the older Taxila Hoard. 

D. D. Kosambi 

Most of the metal coins known to us are either struck from dies, or, in older 
days, cast in moulds. Punch-marked coins differ from both of these in that they are 
bits of metal on which several different marks are stamped, each with its own separate 
punch; and stamped in such irregular fashion that no mark appears complete on all 
the coins. One has, therefore, to establish these marks by careful comparison of their 
visible portions on several different coins of the same type. This has been done by 
scholars like Durga Prasad (1), Walsh (2), and Allan (3). none of whom succeeded in 
making any contribution to the chronology of the groups that they had established. 
The principles on which the chronological order of these coins may be determined 
have been set forth in previous communications (4, 5, 6) to which nothing of 
theoretical importance need be added. The method rests upon the fact, verifiable for 
modern (6) as well as ancient currencies of known dates, that the amount of wear of 
coins is directly proportional on the average to the time of circulation. This seems 
obvious ; the difficulty lies in its application. There is variation in the weight of the 
coins at the minting and this is further increased by the handling. The loss of weight 
in time, therefore, is just a process over an aggregate which is the more accurately 
measurable, the greater the number of coins observed in each group. A single coin or 
half a dozen coins of one issue compared to the same number of another issue might 
not show the correct age-weight relationship ; but for a hundred coins each the effect 
is much more certain. In dating ancient coins from their rate of wear, it is necessary 
to have all specimens from one single hoard; these coins must not have been severely 
damaged by burial and the effect of cleaning ; nor must they be selected in some 
particular way as for example for the clarity of their marks. It is necessary that the 
entire hoard — presumably deposited by a random selection from the currency actually 
in circulation at the time — be observed without further selection or without irregular, 
severe loss of weight by further handling. 

The statistical procedure for the comparative study of coin groups is an adapta- 
tion of classical methods (4) which will not be re-explained here. It should be realized^ 
however, that statistics by itself cannot group the coins ; it is of use only in discrimina. 
tion between the groups. This adds to the difficulty in dealing with punch-marked 
coins because the symbols are heraldic marks of unknown significance and there is no 
immediately obvious mark which corresponds to the date of issue on later coinages. 
It is essential to discuss the most reasonable methods of grouping first and then to see 
how these groups may be arranged in their chronological order by means of average 
weights. It is assumed that all the coin issues were meant to bo the same fix^ 
amount of precious metal. An infinitesimal loss of weight occurs every time the coin 
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is rubbed by handling. The longer the period of circulation, the greater the number of 
transactions in which the coin has figured and the greater the loss of weight* 

There is no single unique system either of weights or of marks for all the coins 
under discussion* We must exclude for the present the ‘*minute’* coins which served 
as small change, the long-bar (or more strictly the bent-bar) coins which were local 
currency in the Punjab and Frontier Provinces and the post-Mauryan systems which 
are to be observed in two unpublished hoards of the Madras Museum. These last, with 
the Paila Hoard at the Lucknow Museum, I hope to consider in some other note. 
We shall restrict ourselves here to the punch-marked coins generally found in the 
region from Taxila to Bihar and all based on a common standard* These coins have, 
with very few exceptions, 5 marks on the obverse and an irregular number of marks, 
or none, on the reverse. Of these 5 marks, one is a disc with (generally) 16 emanat-^ 
ing rays which is often called the “sun symbol*’ and is undoubtedly the cakra 
which we associate to this day with sovereignty. This, being universal, is to 
be ignored for the purposes of grouping. The next commonest symbol is some form 
of a wheel with 6 points or spokes which we agree to call the sadaracakra. The 
remaining symbols present a considerable variety and offer the main difficulty in 
grouping. 

One step in the right direction is taken by identifying one particular mark 
with the Mauryan period. This mark is that of a crescent on three arches . 
Accepting this identification, we note that the Mauryan coins on which it occurs are 
then associated with just one particular type of the scfdaracakra, where the arrow- 
like points alternate with taurine symbols. This leads us to the belief that each type 
of the symbol is definitely associated with a dynasty. We have now accounted for 
three of the five symbols on the general issue of Mauryan coins. The question that 
arises is whether each 5-mark group represents one king, or whether some finer 
grouping should be carried out, or whether one may deny altogether that these marks 
are associated with kings. The last possibility is disposed of by the two cakras and 
also by some of the exceptional coins that we find on rare occasions. These exceptions 
have 5 symbols on the obverse of which at least three are small “homo*' signs i. e. 
figures resembling human beings. These do not contain either cahra^ the most 
plausible explanation being then of a tribal oligarchy or replublic without the 
assumption of individual sovereignty. If each group of five marks were to be taken 
as associated with a single monarch, we should be led to the curious result that there 
are at least 60 Mauryan emperors and there is no possible authority for this in any 
historical reference. Contradictory as these records are in many details, the maximum 
number of Mauryan emperors cannot possibly exceed 10. Of these, the first three, 
namely Candragupta, Bindusara. and Asoka had long reigns attested by the 
uniformity of all tradition. It follows, therefore, that we must look for further 
grouping in the remaining two of the five marks. On closer examination, it does turn 
out that of these two marks some are common to more than one group and some are 
individual types. We for convenience call these the fourth and the fifth marks 
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without necessarily asserting that such was the order in the stamping of these coins. 
Now, it is remarkable that the number of different fourth marks on Mauryan 
punch-marked coinage is about 9; this leads to the very plausible conclusion that 
this fourth mark ts the personal mttdrd or signet of the king for his coins while 
the fifth is that of the minister, issuing authority, or mint master. 

The marks from the coins occur very rarely on inscriptions, usually at a much 
later period such as, for example, the ^tavahanas who also imitated some of 
the coin marks. We have necessarily to proceed on the basis of logical consistency 
added to the plausibility of our conjectures. Now the basic conjecture about the 
Mauryan mark is very well supported by the earlier Taxila hoard (2). This is roughly 
dated by a coin of Phillip Arrhidaios in mint condition which could not have been 
deposited at Taxila much after 317 B. C. The Hoard contains 1171 punch-marked 
coins of which not one has the Mauryan crescent-on-arches, About the fourth 

and fifth marks, we have further support and therewith a further added identification. 
Under the hypothesis of the preceding paragraphs, if the fourth mark be the signet of 
an emperor, then the emperor that ruled the longest in reasonably peaceful, stable, and 
prosperous times should presumably have the greatest number of different issues. For 
the Mauryan period, this means only one ruler, Asoka. His mudrd, therefore, 
is the caducseus , three ovals crossed by a liner Now this mark is found 

on some of the coins in the earlier Taxila hoard, but there is always a clear distinction. 
The signet of Asoka has ovals that touch each other while the earlier has ovals which 
are not tangent. Corresponding to this is the hitherto unsolved riddle of the two 
Asokas which confuses all students of Buddhist records. Besides the great convert, 
there is an older Kalasoka” and this should be easily explicable if we remember that 
these older punch-marked coins were also current at the time Buddhist records were 
first written down. The people would be familiar with the signet of the great Asoka 
and also realize that there existed a far older emperor, whose name was lost in anti- 
quity, who had precisely the same personal mark. Thus, Kalasoka is to be read as 
"the ancient Asoka” and not as “the black Asoka'’. There is a further distinction 
between Mauryan and pre- Mauryan coins, the former being thicker, with more copper, 
while the latter are generally thinner and contain a greater proportion of silver. 
Statistically, I have proved (4) that the Mauryan coins are also much more crudely 
minted; though the average weight was the same, the variation is much higher than 
that observed in the older Taxila hoard. In the mixed hoards deposited in finds of the 
Mauryan period, the contrast is quite obvious. There is another, less noticeable, 
distinguishing feature. The Mauryan coins have generally a single large mark on the 
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teversBi while the earlier have an - inntitnetable ■ variety of: reverse. inarkSj .to . which a, 

Mauryan addition might some times be stamped in the shape of the larger mark or 
The older reverse-mark system dies out during the Mauryan period. 

The greater debasement of the karsapana in the Mauryan period is attested by 
some late tradition, as for example by Dhammapala, commenting on the Mahavamso 
{Mhvs. 5.16 ff.), who ascribes it to the minister Canakya. Patanjali refers in passing 
to the cults established by the Mauryans for the sake of money (on Pan. 5.3.99) 
In fact, a vast territory had been opened up by the Mauryan conquest, which first 
brought the new trade and coinage to the Indian peninsula. This sufiices to account 
for the debasement actually found as a concomitant of the shortage of currency. 

On the basis of the foregoing, it would have become comparatively easy to 
arrange the Mauryan coins in their chronological order if we had sizeable finds from a 
single hoard with accurate weight given for each coin. Unfortunately, the last 
condition is almost always neglected. The only evidence that might have helped 
comes from 7. Even here, a selection has been made of the total number of 
coins, and the classification is not particularly intelligent. Worst of all is the 
removal (7, p. iv of the Introduction) of a copper coating supposedly made by 
the addition of molten copper to the original silver coin in order to raise the 
weight. This is not only a ridiculous assumption, for the normal procedure in 
plating is to use the more precious metal for the outer layer, but it is also extremely 
difficult to execute such plating with any accuracy. The fact of the matter is that 
electrolytic action due to centuries of burial in a damp soil has drawn the copper of 
the alloy to the surface; this does not seem to have been known to those who 'analyzed 
the Purnea Hoard ; and their efforts, therefore, have quite definitely damaged the 
evidence. We may, nevertheless, present a tentative chronological order as in Table 
I. The five marks are followed in each case by varieties of the fifth mark, and 
the order is approximately that of weight. The last five kings are uncertain in order 
because the total number of coins in some cases is as low as seven. Comparison of 
the purinic, Buddhist, and Jain records increases the uncertainty of nomenclature. 
The argument for identifying the most prolific coinage as that of Asoka has been 
given above. Bindusara is then identified by a lighter group of coins fairly large in 
numbers. The reasoning is further supported by the fact that Asoka’s signet occurs 
as a fifth mark on some of Biudusara’s coins. By mere comparison of marks, this 
might have signified at most a father-son relationship without saying which was 
■which; that can only be said in the final analysis by comparison of weights for the two 
groups which is here perfectly clear. We know from the Divyavadana that Asoka 
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was vicero]? at .Taxila duriog his'' father’s lifetime. This type of relationship : is also 
seen in other coin groups and is of considerable help' in supporting, our method. 
further note that Bindusara’s coins contain the peacock on five arches.- Now the 
dynastic name iS| strictly speaking, a 'Sanskritized form of morl^a which means 
literally '*of the peacock”, and the. peacock-on-arches therefore must be regarded as a 
mark of origin or of a totem. The Jain encyclopaedia Ahhidfianarafendra cites references 
giving a tradition that these kings Voriginated in a Monya-grdma though in earlier 
Pali literature the only occurrence of the Mautyan name is of a, tribe' occupying the 
Pipphalivana. Thus, the , crescent on three arches could signify a descent from the 
moon, which is also claimed by many Indian princelings to this day. , In ■European 
heraldry, such arches are often taken to represent a mountain or a range of mountains. 
I :'may point out here' that they could represent the Sanskrit nuha which is the vault 
of heaven. Generally, the expression Is tri-diva which would necessitate three arches; 
the Vajasaneyi Samhita xvii. 62 distinctly mentions five successive:., regions of the 
heavens and in the i^atapatha Brahmana viii. 6.1 ndkasad refers to the fifth 
layer of bricks in the fire-altar which thereby represents the home of the gods. The 
interpretation of five arches as ndka is thus supported. It must be mentioned here 
that classifications made by people ilka Walsh suggesting that these marks refer to 
areas where the coins were minted because peacocks or other animals were found on 
local mountains is too childish even to be considered. As some of these marks go back 
to Mohenjo-daro seals, and are also found described in tantric literature as symbols of 
mysterious potency, we may conclude, in view of the traditional usage of wearing 
certain types of coins as charms, that the marks possess some deep and mystic ritual 
significance. 

The reasons for not starting Table I with Candragupta will appear later. It 
must be understood that other Mauryan kings may have existed and issued coins 
which have not been included ; my purpose in this note is merely to arrange the bettet 
known groups in their proper order* These can then serve as points of reference for 
future work. In addition to the imperial coins, the signets of these Mauryan emperors 
occur also on coins without a cakra but with homo signs. These are to be taken as 
tribal coins issued under the hegemony of the corresponding Mauryan ruler. The 
Mauryan fourth-mark mudrds are also to be found on a parallel coinage, namely that 
of the type which appears at the very end of Table II, and which I ascribe to 
Candragupta. The Sadaracakra is generally identical with the Mauryan ; sometimes 
the crescent-on-arches mark is also carried over, and the coins are clearly contemporary 
with the corresponding Mauryan coins because the spread in weight is just as much 
as the spread for the totality of Mauryan coins. In a few cases there is reason to 
believe that the cakra is slightly different (Walsh’s Lu) but this is not certain. 
I suggest the explanation as of a coinage begun by Candragupta and continued by his 
successors ; the main imperial system is as depicted in Table L 


We now come to the earlier coins which I study here from the Taxila Hoard 
alone. The unique importance of this hoard was not realized before studies of several 
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later hoards showed much rougher minting, and much greater variation of weight due 
not only to crude manufacture but also to the stripping of encrustations and de-cuprified 
surfaces. My previous analysis could not go very far because Walsh ^s published data 
was full of errors and misprints which showed themselves as incompatibilities in his 
statements without making clear just what the correct statements ought have been. 
Fortunately, by courtesy of the Archaeological Survey of India, I had a chance of 
re-examining this hoard at Bombay in 1947. The coins have been somewhat 
disturbed in that several were missing from their original envelopes while 22 had been 
found without any envelope at all. Assigning these after considerable difficulty to their 
proper envelopes, there still appear to be some coins missing. Trusting Walsh’s data 
and description in these few cases, a close examination of the remaining coins enabled 
me to assign many of Walsh’s unidentified coins to their proper groups. Moreover, 
the weights of the coins were roughly checked at the Prince of Wales Museum’s 
balances by Mr. W. Banavalkar ; these weights generally tallied with the original 
weights entered on the envelopes of the coins themselves, enabling us to correct 
important misprints in the Memoir. My principal change was in the counting of the 
reverse marks* Walsh had counted as proper reverse marks only those that appear 
on the reverse. But some of these appear also on the obverse, particularly among 
the older coins. Now previous work (4) has shown that these reverse marks were 
undoubtedly put on at regular intervals of time. For, the coins of this earlier period 
(in strong distinction to the Mauryan coins) are found with blank reverses, or with 
one, two, or more marks. The variety of these minute reverse marks is far greater 
than that of the observe marks. Counting them regardless of the actual symbols, it 
was easily proved that the average loss of weight per reverse mark was quite regular, 
and moreover the number of coins per reverse mark decreased in a very regular 
geometric progression. This could not possibly have resulted from any other 
mechanism than a regular periodic check. In other words, these reverse marks by 
themselves would afford some indication as to the date of the coin, Unfortunately, 
this cannot be applied immediately for the simple reason that the obverse-mark system 
and the reverse-mark system appear in two different regions ; the reverse-mark system 
is probably used by traders, not kings. The evidence in support of this is that an 
earlier coin has been described by Durga Prasad (1 plate VII) with blank obverse and 
13 reverse marks. The tradition of such minute secret “shroff-marks”, on tested bits of 
precious metal, which could be read only by members of an exclusive guild, continues 
in India to the present day ; but so far as periodic testing of coinage is concerned, it 
dies out in the Mauryan period, Moreover, these reverse marks are also found on 
Persian sigloi which shows that they belong to the Frontier region* 

In the pre-Mauryan period, the only royal authority which is strong enough to 
issue coins on a sufficiently large scale is unquestionably the expanding kingdom of 
Magadha* All records are uniformly silent about any other kingdom of comparable 
size at the time of Alexander. In fact, at about the time the Taxila hoard was 
deposited, Magadha also absorbed the little kingdom of Taxila, the conquest being 
facilitated by Alexander’s destruction of petty tribal oligarchies which had hitherto 
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formed buffer states. The bent-bar coins represent the common Frontier currency, so 
that the bulk of the Taxila hoard comes in the courses of trade from Magadha. My 
recounting the totality of the reverse marks on each coin might have contradicted 
former conclusions. However, it turns out to support the older findings in 
a very satisfactory way. These coins are divided for convenience into two types : 
the square coins which were made by clipping a* plate and rubbing down the 
piece very carefully to the standard weight; and the round coins which are 
flattened from a pellet, being somewhat less accurately minted than the square 
though more regular in appearance* The square class is the more numerous and 
yields far more satisfactory statistics because of its accuracy of minting. It now turns 
out that the loss of weight per reverse mark is almost exactly one-fifth of a grain 
on the average. Moreover, for the square coins, the linear regression explains virtually 
all the loss of weight. It must again be emphasized that it would be quite impossible 
for an ancient money changer to measure such a loss of weight on his scales and then 
to allow for it by punching a reverse mark on the coin; this is ■ seen immediately from 
the considerable overlapping in weight that we observe between any two groups of ', 
coins. A further support for my thesis that the two systems belong to different 
regions may be derived from separating these coins into groups by obverse ■ marks as 
was done for the Mauryan period. In each group, even in the oldest, we seem to get 
coins without any reverse marks at all. Now periodic checking, had it been over the 
entire region of circulation of these coins, would have made it extremely difficult to 
find any older group of coins with blank reverse* The coefficient of absorption is not 
the same nor is the loss of weight identical for each individual obverse group. It is 
easily seen that if a king died or for some other reason stopped issuing coins at 
Pataliputra his coins would continue to reach Taxila for a considerable number of 
years afterwards and would then still be with blank reverse while their weight would 
be lower than later coins, thus showing a lower loss of weight per reverse marks. I 
used this fact to compare all obverse groups with blank reverses and was then able to 
arrange in chronological order four major groups: Walsh’s A. 1, C, D, and B. e. 2. 
The inaccuracy of the data did not justify any further refinements at that time. 

We now have two methods for dating, namely average age in reverse marks 
and also average weight The former is less accurate because the oldest coins tend 
to disappear more rapidly in circulation. We have already seen that the system of 
reverse marks was not universal, whereas loss of weight by circulation is independent 
of any system of marking. Moreover, we do not know what period should be assigned 
to a reverse mark; but the existence of a very old 12-year cycle throughout East 
Asia inclines me to take that as the most plausible period. 

There are not less than eight prominent kings represented in the hoard, with 
coins having as many as 20 reverse marks. The lustrum of four or five years would 
give at most 80-100 years for this hoard and that seems decidedly too short both from 
what is credible in the historical records and from what is known generally of longer 
imperial reigns. No calculation of the reverse mark period is possible from modern 
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coins because loss of weight depends both upon the alloy and the rate of circulation, 

the latter depending essentially upon the total amount of available currency. We have 
no information on this score for the coins under consideration. It must be emphasized 
that mere random shroff-marking would not suffice to account for all the observed 
features of the coins, particularly loss of weight and reduction in number, without 
penodicffy in time. The correlation coefficifent for reverse-marks against weight in 
the l^axila Hoard is *46. i. e. the same as for British Indian Eupee dates against the 
weight of the rtipees* as was found by my weighings in 1940 - 194 !, 

Having arranged the major coin-groups by weight, the minor coin-groups can 
to a considerable extent be assigned their proper position. The difficulty lies with the 
precise identification. Starting from the bottom of Table II, it can be seen that 
Candragupta’s is a reasonably safe identification, though I was not able to make it 
previously. In the first place, all the coins of that eronn with o c:r,r,i= i 



He is a ruler comparable in numismatic prosperity to Asoka bimself for his coins are by 
far the biggest group in the present hoard while being one of the biggest in almost 
all the hoards laid down even in Mauryan times. The' biggest single 5-mark group is 
of the elephant mark associated, with the .bull; .according to my e.xpla,nation above, 
the principal coinage of this particular 'ruler. This is Walsh’s A.' LA, king with the 
long reign implied by over a dozen other Issues is unlikely to be succeeded by his 
son, and therefore his successor, (possibly a grandson), has some, right to claim 
descent from, a Nandi. ■ Of • the further predecessors Kalasoka " has already been 
explained ^ before on the basis ' of the caducseus mudras. This bring us to Sisu- 
: naga himself, Walsh’s B. b and B. c, who has no mark on arches. There is-' a 
chance of several other little kings coming at about this time, but the matter cannot 
be cleared up effectively without further evidence. The position of Walsh’s A. 23, a 
^aisunaga with tree and elephant, is doubtful. The remarkable thing about Sisunaga 
is that he has groups of coins with at least two different types of cakras. Moreover, 
his obverse marks appear on the so-called double-obverse coins made by counter- 
striking older coins of previous rulers. In later times, we see exactly this 
phenomenon, as for example in the Joghaltembhi hoard, where coins of Nahapana 
appear counterstruck by the obverse marks of his conqueror ^atakarni. Sisunaga 
having counterstruck so many coins shows certain political disturbance and it is this 
that has led to his identification, for the Buddhist records definitely say that the fifth 
ruler after Ajatasatru was deposed by the people, and his amat^a Susunaga put on 
the throne by the people. The fact of a sudden change is certainly well supported by 
our coins. This counter-striking, as well as wear, has obscured the coins of the 
predecessors of “Susunaga”. I might also emphasize that there is always the 
possibility of some of his successors with short reigns not having issued any other 
coins to be discovered in this particular hoard. Incidentally, we further see that 
subsidiary coinages might on occassion be issued by or under the suzerainty of a king 
with a cahra distinct from bis own principal oakra. This is to be seen also in the 
Mauryan coins of East Khandesh hoard ; and the Taxila hoard, coinages J. K L. 
G 1*2 and the last two are feudatories of A ; J. 1.2 of C. In this connection, one may 
recall that though Anga and Magadha were originally two distinct countries, they 
had a joint name Anga-Magadha at the time of the Buddha while the same is happen- 
ing for the already hyphenated kingdoms of Kasl-Kosala where we hear of no king 
after Pasenadi’s son, the usurper Vidudabha. 


This leaves us then with just the first coinage on the list which I am 
forced to assign to Ajatasatru. It may be objected that at his time there were 
other kingdoms in existence which may also have issued coins. But as already 
noted Magadhan expansion was complete well before Alexander and it is known that 
it was Ajatasatru himself who was its principal agent. In his days, we hear of no 
other powerful king except that of Avanti, who is too distant and too legendary to be 
considered seriously. The one great power surviving at that time was the Licchavi- 
Vajji oligarchic federation, which could not issue coins with a sovereign’s cakra, 
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Moreover, we know that it was Ajatasatru who finally brought these tribes under his 
absolute rule. Possibly, coins of the Paila type might represent the coinage of Kosalai 
as the system of weight is three-fourths that of the general karsapana. the obverse 
system being of four marks in place of five. One rather faint support for the identi- 
fication of Ajatasatru might be seen in one of his personal marks, the rhinoceros. His 
name in Jain records is Kunika and kuijika means the horn of an animal in Sanskrit .* 
whether the name suggested the horned beast or vice versa is not clear. The cakra 
contains three trefoils (not ovals as reported by Walsh) which may be blank, or with 
a dot, or a taurine. 

f ,, conclusion, we may note that the actual weight standard at the time of issue 

of these karsapanas is determined hy that of the freshest group of the hoard, namely 

the one which I ascribe to Candragupta. From the 18 square coins of this group, it 
would be seen that the precise weight of issue is 54.18 grains on the average and this 

may be taken as established beyond any doubt, whether or not the identification of 
the coinage with the name of Candragupta be accepted. 

Referemesi.... ■ ■ ■ 
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sep3r&tion into siib*clflsses snd more refined argucnents must be nsed< The variance 
for the 18 B.e.2 square coins, in grains, is 0.1779 which shows very fine workmanship, 
lost in Mauryan times. Finally, the regression calculated from 769 square coins gives 
a loss of weight of 0.1999469 grains per mark, and deviations from linearity as 
measured by analysis of variance are no longer serious. Coins no. 1 14, 179, 269, 558 
818 are too light, probably having been clipped or damaged in antiquity. Discarding 
these increases the loss of weight slightly, so that 0.2 grains per mark is not an 
excessive estimate. Thus, the oldest coins of this hoard are 25 reverse marks old, and 
at 12 years per reverse mark, go back to 600 B.C. or earlier. Coins with at least 20 
reverse marks (counting those on both sides) are actually found. 



TABLE I-A 

MAURYAN EMPERORS AFTER CANDRAGUPTA 
( additional fifth marks shown below dotted line ) 


1 . Bindusara 
35-107 ; 7, class IL iL 

2. Asoha 

. iii. c and IL iv. a-j ; 

3 ? Dakaratha 
; 1. Nos* 117-120) 

4 ? Samprati 
j-k; 1. Nos. 110-112) 






TABLE I-B 

MAURYAN EMPERORS AFTER CANDRAGUPTA 
(Additional fifth marks shown below dotted lines) 


5 } ^alisuka 

(7. 11. ix. a-e; Nos. 113-115; 121-122; see also 123-124) 

6 ? Devadharman 
(7. II. i. a-b; 1. Nos. 128-130) 

7. ^atadharman 
( 7. II. X. b-f ; 1. Nos. 108-109 ) 

Dnrga Prasad’s No. 131 has not been incladed in this table. 
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TABLE n-A 

AJATA^ATRU TO CANDRAGUPTA 


!• Ajatakatru 
. class M; 1. Nos* 11-15) 

Dorga Prasad’s No. 16 may be a descendant. 

2. Susmaga 

I classes B. b. and B, c ; 1. Nos. 5, 51, 52, 7, 8 ) 

3. A Saisufiaga 

, classes A. 19, A. 21; 1, No. 69) 

4. Kalasoka, son of the preceding. 
. classes A. 2. A. 18-20, A. 22; I. Nos. 65-68 ) 







TABLE II-B 

AJATA^ATRU TO CANDRAGUPTA 



5. Nandivardhana 

(2. classes A. 1, A. 3-17 ; 1. Nos. 53-64) 

6 . Nandin ( = Mahanandi “ Nanda) 
(2. class C; 1. Nos. 45-47) 

7. Mahapadma {= nava Nanda] 

(2. class D; 1. Nos. 22-25) 

8 . Candragupta Maurya 
(2. classes B.e; 1. No. 89} 









PRACTICE OF SANSKRIT POETS. 

H. D. Velankar 
A. Mahakavisi 
INXROBUCTIOH 

L In this article, I have attempted to analyse and ascertain the actual 
metrical practice of some 28 Mahakavis (including Halayodha and Lolimbaraja, 
though their works cannot rightly be called Mahakavyas) in Sanskrit literature from 
the ancient and medieval periods. They are arranged in an alphabetical order of their 
names, partly because that is easier for reference and partly because their chronological 
order is not very definite. The earliest among them is Asvaghosa of the 2nd century 
A. D. and the latest is Rudrakavi (author of Rastraudhavamsavarnana), who lived 
towards the end of the 16th century. Under each poet I have given brief information 
about (i) the poet himself, (2) his work or works, (3) the metres employed by him 
in the work or works mentioned under (2) and lastly (4) the total number of 
occurrences of each metre. The full metrical analysis of the poem itself is given in 
Appendix I under numbers which correspond to those given to the poets in the main 
body of the article. The information about the poets is based mainly on the following 
four books : — (1) A History of Sanskrit Literature, Vol. I by S. N. Dasgupta and 
and S. K. De, Calcutta, 1947 ; (2) A History of Classical Sanskrit Literature by 
A. B. Keith, Oxford, 1928 ; (3) Geschichte der Indischen Litteratur by Winternitz, 
Dritter Band, Leipz!g,i922 ; and (4) A History of Classical Sanskrit Literature 
by M. Krishnamachariar, Madras, 1937. 

2. I have generally chosen one representative work of the poet for the 
analysis* but sometimes I have analysed even two or more. Stenzler had metrically 
analysed some of these works, but on a different plan. His analysis is published at 
ZDMG., 44, pp. 1-82. Out of regard for this work I have borrowed my total 
number of occurrences of metres from this article of Stenzier, I have however, 
substituted the following names (in accordance with my own plan) for his original 
ones : — Anustubb for his Vaktra ; Viyogim and Malabharini for his Vaitaliya and 
Aupacchandasika when they have the definite form of a Varna Vrtta, and lastly Upajati 
for his Indravajra. See Nos. 8,14,73 and 73 under his Unbersicht der Metra on pp. 
74 ff. Thus in the case of the 7 poets namely, Kalidasa, Bilhana, Bhatti, Bharavi, 
Magha, Varahamihira and briharsa, I have borrowed my figures of the total 
occurrences from his analysis to which the reader is requested to refer for details. In 
the case of the remaining 21 poets the detailed analysis is given in Appendix L 

3. As my object is to examine only the intentional and conscious use of 
Sanskrit metres by these poets, I have not tried to investigate the proportion of the 
VIpulas and the Capalas as against the Pathyas in the Anustubh and Aryi stanzas 
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or of the Indravajra and the Upendravajra lines in the Upajati stanzas. By its very 
nature, a Mahakavya consists of several cantos, each of which is mostly composed in 
the same metre except towards the conclusion where a few stanzas in diflferent metres 
are introduced for the sake of variety. Generally important topics and events are 
selected for a detailed poetical description in the main body of the canto, while 
unimportant events which form a connecting link between the two cantos are 
relegated to the end. Similarly, the same metre is as a rule, employed for a sustained 
poetical description in the main body of the canto, while different metres are used for 
unimportant or minor events at the end. Thus by an examination of the metrical 
practice of the Mahakavis, we expect to know which metres were used by the 
Mahakavis for a sustained narration in their cantos and which were employed by them 
for the sake of variation. In this behalf, I am appending below in Appendix II, 
3 Lists, namely, (1) A Ohronological List of the 28 Mahakavis with their poems and 
dates, the number of stanzas and csintos, as well as metres employed by them ; (2) an 
alphabetical List of metres employed by the Mahakavis for a continued narration in a 
canto, with the names of the Mahakavis who employ them, the total number of cantos 
in which they are used being indicated by figures immediately after the names; 
and (3) an alphabetical List of all metres employed by these 28 Mahakavis, whether 
for a continued narration or for mere variation, with their definitions and the total 
number of their occurrences given after each name, 

4. It will be interesting to note from the second List that the Anustubh, Upa- 
jati and Vamkstha are the commonest among the metres that were used for a con. 
tinned nar ration in the body of a canto, being employed respectively by 23, 21 and 17 
poets out of the 28. These three are the earliest among the Classical Sanskrit metres 
and are the direct descendants of the Vedic Anustubh, Tristubh and Jagati metres. 
The other metres which are used by more than 10 poets for the same purpose, the 
practice being started by Kalidasa (except in the case of ViyoginT and Malabhannl 
which were first employed by Asvaghosa), are : — 1 Rathoddhata (14 poets); 2 Vasanta- 
tilaka(13 poets); 3 Viyogini (12 poets): 4 MalabharinI (11 poets) and 5 Drutavilambita 
(11 poets). All these are Sama Vrttas except Viyogini and MalabharinI which are 
Ardhasama ones and have at their bases the Matra Vrttas namely, the Vaitallya and 
the Aujacchandasika. An ancient Visama Vrtta which is employed by 7 poets for 
their cantos is Udgata. Asvaghosa was the first and Mankha was the last to use it 
for this purpose. The following are the metres which were used for a canto first by 
Bharavi and then by his successors : — Puspitagra (I0,poets) ; Pramitaksara (8 poets); 
Praharsini (8 poets) and Svagata (10 poets). Those that were first employed by 
Magha and then by others are Manjubhasini (5 poets) ; MalinI (5 poets) ; Rucira (4 
poets) ; and ^linl (4 poets). Sivasvamin started the use of Mattamayura for a canto 
and was followed by Dhananjaya, The use of the other metres for a canto dates from 
after Dhananjaya i. e., roughly after 1000 A.D. 

5. This article will be followed by another in which the prosodial practice of 
the Khanda Kavis and the Nataka Kavis will be analysed. That will give a pretty 
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clear and correct idea about the extent and nature of the Sanskrit metres which were 
actually in vogue in the ancient and medieval periods of Sanskrit literature. As re- 
gards the theory, a work called Jayaddtnan is'recently brought out by the Haritosha 
Samiti of Bombay, where I have prepared a Classified List of Classical Sanskrit metres 
based on ten old treatises on Sanskrit metres. This List contains about 800 metres 
of which over 600 are Varna Vrttas of the Sama Catuspadi type distributed over 30 
heads according as they contain 1 to 45 letters in each line. It contains 33 Dandakas, 
50 Ardhasama Catuspadis, 36 Visama Catuspadis and 42 Matra Vrttas. From a re- 
ference to our third List below, it will be seen that out of the 600 Varna Vrtta Sama 
Catuspadis only about a hundred were in actual use of the poets. Out of this hundred 
again, only about 25 were employed with frequency, while the rest were used only for a 
change and ornamentation. Of the Matra Vfttas the Mahakavis use only about 8 and 
they are mostly the derivatives of the Arya. Doha which is a pure ancient 
Apabhrarhsa metre, is employed in its Sanskrit garb by Mankha alone and that too for 
a short Stotra of 12 stanzas. Matrasamaka, originally a Prakrit metre is similarly 
used in its Sanskrit garb only for 2 stanzas by ^ivasvamin. The Mahakavis also use. 
only one Visama Vrtta namely the Udgata, 3 Ardhasama Vrttas namely, the Viyogini, 
the MalabharinI and the Puspitagra and two Matra Vrttas of the mixed type, namely* 
the Vaitallya and the Aupacchandasika. 


[For definitions of metres see Appendix II, list No. 33 
1. Amaracandra ( 13th century’, middle^. 

The author: Amaracandra was a Jain monk, pupil of Jinadattasuri of the 
Vayada Gaccha. He was a voluminous writer and lived during the reign of King 
Visaladeva of Ahnilavad ( A. D. 1243 to 1261). Kavyakalpalata, Padmanahdakavya 
and Balabharata are his important works. 

The work J I have chosen Balabharata alone for analysis. It is a Maiakavya 
on the theme of the Mahabharata, as its name suggests. It contains 19 Sargas in 
imitation of the 18 Parvans of the original epic together with the Harivarhsa. The 
total number of stanzas in it is 5482. Published in the Kavyamala, No. 45, Bombay, 
1894. For the author, see Dasgupta, p. 331 ; Keith, p. 137. 

Metres: The author employs 23 metres in all, in this poem. The 
following metres are used for a continued narration in the cantos:— -Anustubh 
(14 times); Arya (once); Upajati (13 times); Drutavilambita (once); Pramitak^ra 
(once); Manjubhasinl (once); Malinl (once); Rathoddhata (thrice); Lalita (once); 
Vamsastha (once); Vasantatilaka (twice) ; Viyogini (twice); andSvagata (4 times). 

Occurrences: Anustubh 2292; Arya 64; UtthapanI 3; Upajati 1265; 
Drutavilambita 56; Puspitagra 7; PrthvI 3; Pramitaksara 95 ; Praharsini 12; 
Manjubhasinl 124; Mandakranta 11 ; MalabharinI 13 ; Malinl 65 ; Rathoddhata 298. 
Lalita 156; Varhsastha 93 ; Vasantatilaka 251 ; Viyogini 216 ; ^rdulavikridita 79 ;* 
^linl 3 ; ^Ikharinl 17 ; Sragdhara 18; Svagata 341. Total 5482. 
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THE ahthor: Asvaghosa is the celebrated Buddhist author who uvea m 
the 2nd century A. D. He is the author of two poems on the life of Gautama Buddha. 
Besides these he is also known to have written three dramas, only broken pieces of 

of which have been recovered. » 

originally contained 28 cantos of which only 14 
It is critically edited (and translated into English) by 
1936 (Punjab Uni. Or. Pub. Nos. 31-32). The total 
the 14 cantos is 1033. Saundarananda, the other poem, con- 


the manuscripts 

The work: Buddhacarita 
are now available in Sanskrit. 

E. H. Johnston, Calcutta, 
number of stanzas in 
tains 18 cantos and a total of 1063 stanzas. It is critically edited 
into English) by E. H. Johnston, Oxford University Press, 1928 ; 1932. I kave 
analysed both these poems. For information, see Dasgupta, p. 73 ; Keith, pp. 5o-5 

Metres: In the Buddhacarita, Asvaghosa employs 9 metres in all, while 
in the Saundarananda he uses 11 more not used in the former. None of these 
except Vaitaliya is a Matra Vrtta. For the composition of a canto he uses Anustubh 
11 times (B2;S9); Upajati 16 times (B8; S8). Vaihsastha twice (once in each), 
Malabbarini once (in B). Viyogini and Udgata once each (in S). Udgata is a Visama 
Vrtta used here for the first time, for continued narration. 

Occurrences : Anustubh 681 (B. 297, S. 384) ; Aparavaktra S._l; Udgata 
S. 41 ; Upajati 951 (B. 492, S. 459); Kusumitalatavellita S. 1 ; Puspitagra 31 (B. 26, 
S. 5); Praharsiniy (B. 3, S.4) : MalabharinI B. 78 ; Malini B. 2 ; Rucira 4(B. 3, S. W 
Vaihsastha 2oV(B. 123. S. 78) ; Vardhamana S. 2 ; Vasantatilaka S. 10 Viyogini 
S. 56 ; Vaitaliya S. 1 ; ^arabhalalita S. 2 ; ^ardulavikrldita S. 6 ; Sikharim 11 (B. 1, 
S. 10); Suvadaca S. 1; Sragdhara S. 1. Total 1033 + 1063 = 2096. 

3. Kaviraja {12th century, 2nd halj). 

The author : Kaviraja lived at the court of King ICamadeva II of the 
Kadamba family, who ruled between 1182 and 1197 A. 0. His real name was 
Madhavabhatti. In point of Vakrokti, he compares himself with Subandhu and Ba^a. 
See Dasgupta, pp. 340, 619 ; Keith, p. 137. 
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Occurrences; Anustubh 109; Aparavaktra 1; Upajati 284: Drutavi- 
lambita 5 ; Puspitagra 4i; Prthvi 3 ; Pramitaksara 1 ; Praharsinl 12 : ManjubhasinI 1 ; 
Mandakranta 21; Malabharinl 15; Malini 45; Rathoddhata 27; Rucir5'25; 
Vamsastha 40; Vasantatilaka 12; ^rduiavikrldita 27; ^lini 6; ^ikharinl 3; 
Sragdhara 25; Svagata 1 ; Harini 1. Total 668. 

4. Kalidasa {4th century, 1st half). 

The author : Kalidasa is the greatest Sanskrit poet. His date is uncertain. 
But the general consensus of opinion is in favour of placing him in the 4th century A.D. 
and making him a contemporary of Candragupta II of the Gupta dynasty, who had 
assumed the title of Vikramaditya and ruled at Ujjayini between 375 and 413 A.D. 
See Dasgupta, p. 124 ; Keith, p. 79-98. 

The Work: Kalidasa known is to have written 2 Mahakavyas and 
2 Khandakavyas in addition to the 3 dramas. I am taking only the Mahakavyas for 
analysis. Raghuvaihk contains 19 cantos, while Kumarasambhava has 17 only, 
of which the last ten are sometimes supposed to be written by another poet. Both 
are repeatedly published at the Nirnaya Sagar Press and elsewhere. 


Metres : Raghu has 16 different metres, while the Kumara and |?tu have 
13 and 5 respectively. Kalidasa employs the following metres for the composition of 
a canto :— Anustubh 10 times (R.6, K.4) ; Upajati 15 times {R.8, K.7); Drutavi- 
lambita once (R.1) ; Rathoddhata 3 times (R.2, K.l) ; Vamsastha 4 times (R.1, K.3) ; 
Vasantatilaka once (K. 1), and Viyoginl twice (R.1, K.U. In R. Vasantatilaka is 
continuously employed for at least 10 stanzas on 3 occasions ; in K. it is employed for 
a whole canto. His use of Viyogini is imitated by later poets for pathetic descrip- 
tions, and of Druiavilambita for seasonal enjoyments. 

Occurrences: The figures given • below are from Stenzler, ZDMG., 
44, pp.22-24, 33. Anustubh 813 {R.549, K.264); Upajati 1023 (R.574,K.449)*; 
Totaka R.1 ; Drutavilambita 56 (R. 54, K,2) ; Puspitagra 8 (R.4, K.4) ; Praharsinl 
R.6; ManjubhasinI R.1 ; Malabharinl K.2 ; Malini 11 (R.2, K.9); Mahamalika R.l • 
Rathoddhata 238 (R.147, K.91) ; Vaihsastha 254 (R.69.K.185) ; Vasantatilaka 102 
(R.44, K.S8) ; Viyogini 134 (R.90, K.44) ; ^rdulavikridita K.1 ; Malini R.1 ; Svagata 
2 (R.1, K.l); Harinl 4 (R.l, K.3). Total 2658. 

5. Kumdraddsa {8th century, 2nd half). 

The author : Kumaradasa is generally believed to be a king of Ceylon and 
son of Maudgalayana. He is a great admirer of Kalidasa and his fame had alr^dy 
widely spread in the 10th century A.D. Nandargikar and Keith assign him to the 
close of the 8th century. See Dasgupta, pp.l85, 621 ; Keith, pp.l 19-123. 

The work: His Mahakavy3,Janakiharana consists of 15 cantos, of which 
the first 10 are edited in Devanagari characters by Nandargikar, Bombay, 1907. The 
whole poem is said to contain 1064 stanzas; but my analysis is based upon 764 
stanzas, which is the total of the first 10 cantos which I have analysed. 
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Metres: Kumaradasa uses 15 different metres in this poem. Oi these 

he employs the following for a continued narration in cantos :-Anu|tubh thnce 

(2.6,10) ; Upajati thrice (1,3.7) ; Drutavilambita once (11) ; Pramitaksara 

the last two as given by Keith, p. 124 -; Rathoddhata once (8); Vamsastha thnce 

(5, 9, 12) ; and Viyogini once (4). 

Occurrences: Anustubh 212; Upajati 211: Narkutaka 6, Puspitagra 12 
PraharsinI 4; Malini 2; Rathoddhata 92; Vamsastha 133; Vasantatilaka 10; 
ViyoginI69;^ard51avikrIdita8; ^ikharinI2; Sragdhaia 3; Total 764. Avitatha 
and Man^kranta as given by Keith, p. 124. 

6. Krsnananda ( 13th century). 

The author : Krsnananda was a Kayastha of the Kapinjala family and a 
Mahaiatra to a king of Puri. He is quoted in Visvanatha’s Sahityadarpana and 
orobably lived in the 13th century. He is known to have written a commentary on 
^riharsa’s Naisadhacarita in addition to his own Mahakavya, namely Sahrdayananda, 
on the Nala episode. See Dasgupta, pp. 331, 626 ; Winternitz, III. p. 77. 

The work : Sahrdayananda contains 15 cantos and a total of 944 stanzas 
composed in 21 different metres. It was first published in the Kavyamala, No. 32, 
Bombay, 1892. I have used the 3rd edition of 1930 for my analysis. 

Metres : Out of the 21 metres, 12 occur less than 10 times each. The 
following are used for a continuous narration in cantos : Anustubh once ; Upajati four 
times; Drutavilambita twice; Malabharini once; Rathoddhata once; Vamsastha 
thrice ; Vasantatilaka twice ; and Viyogini only once. Both Malabharmi and Viyogmi 
ate Ardhasama Varna Vrttas. 

Occurrences; Anustubh 80; Upajati 275; Drutavilambita 73 • Puspitagra 
6- Prthvi2; Praharsini 4; Manjubhasini 5; Mattamayura 1; Mandakranta 5; 
Malabharini 64 ; Malini 9 ; Rathoddhata 35 ; Ruciia 1 ; Vaiiikstha 182 ; Vasantatilaka 
116 ; Viyogini 57 ; ^rdulavikridita 18 ; Salini 5 ; Sikharini 1 ; Sragdhara 3 ; Hanni 2. 
Total 944. 

7. Ksemendra [11th century, 2nd half). 

The author : Ksemendra is a voluminous and popular writer from Kashmir ^ 
who has written almost on every branch of Sanskrit literature. Ksemendra was 

sumamed Vyasadasa and was the son of Prakasendra. He wrote during the reigns 

of Kings Ananta and bis successor Kalasa of Kashmir and so his literary activity falls 
in the middle and the second half of the 11th century. See Dasgupta, p. 404 ; Keith, 
p. 238; Winternitz. III. pp. 53,73, 152. 

The work : I have analysed only 2 of his works which contain a variety of 
metres by the very nature of their contents. These are Samayamatrka and Dasavata- 
rarairita. The former was composed in 1050 and the latter in 1066 A. D. Sama- 
yamatTkii has 8 chapters and contains 638 stanzas, while Dasavataracarita has 
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10 chapters and contains 1759 stanzas in all. They were published respectively in 
Kavyatnala, Nos. 10 and 26, Bombay 1888 and 1891. 

Metres: In th^e two works together Ksemendra employs 16 different 
metrra. Naturally, Anustubh is the most predominent one. Next to it are Upajati 
and Sardulavikridita. As a rule Ksemendra does not use the same metre continuously 
for more than 5 stanzas at a stretch the exceptions being of course, Anustubh and 
Upajati. But even here, he does not use the former for more than 30 stanzas at a 
time and the latter for more than 20. Variety is clearly his motto, like that of the 
Khandakavis. 

_ Occurrences: Anustubh 1456 (3.363, D. 1093);AryaS. lI5;UdgitiS.l; 
Upajati 437 (S. 63, D. 374); GIti S. 14; Dodhaka S. 1; Drutavilambita S. 2 ; 
Prthyi 2 (S. 1, D. 1) ; Mandakranta 24 (S. 7, D. 17) ; Malinl 24 (S. 4, D. 20) ; 
Vamsastha D. 24 ; Vasantatilaka 78 (S. 27, D. 51): ^ardulavikrldita 143 fS. 


8. Dhananjaya {10th century). 

The author : Dhananjaya, a Jain monk of the Digambara sect, is 
generally identified with one ^rutaklrti who is mentioned as the author of a Raghava- 
inndavlya Kavya by Abhinava Pampa in the 1st half of the 12th century. This 
^rutaklrti Dhaaaiijaya is supposed to have lived sometime between 1123 and 1140 
A. D.See JBBRAS., 1904, p. 1 ff. ; Keith, p. 137 ; Winternitz, III. p- 75. But 
neither the identification nor the date is likely. For, Dhananjaya and his Dvisandhana, 
which is another name of the Raghava-pandavlya, are mentioned in Vadiraja’s 
Parsvanatha Parana which was composed in 1025 A. D. Similarly in Jalhana’s 
Suktirauktavali a quotation from Rajasekhara is given in which Dhananjaya and his 
Dvisandhana are mentioned. Sea JBBRAS., 1928, p. 135 ff., and Krishnamachariar 
History, p. 169. 

The work: The Dvisandhana or the Raghavapandavlya is a very artificial 
poem being doubly applicable to the stories of the two epics. It contains 18 cantos 
and a total of 1106 stanzas. At I. 49 Yati and Chandobhangas are strongly denounced. 
Another work of the author is Namamala in which he mentions himself along with 
Akalanka and Pujyapada. The poem is published in the Kavyamala, No. 49, 
Bombay, 1895. 

Metres: Dhananjaya employs 31 different metres, of which 15 occur less 
than 10 times each and 10, less than 5 times each. When compared with Kaviraja (see 
above No. 3), Dhananjaya is a more sustained versifier and can have a successful 
double application in the same metre when continuously employed for the compraitio. 
of a canto. Yet, Kaviraja excels Dhananjaya in sheer artificiality and ^lesa. 
Dhananjaya uses Anustubh thrice, Udgata once, Upajati thrice, Puspitagri, 
Pramitaksara, Praharsinl, Mattamayura, Rucira and Viyogini once each and Vamsastha 
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twice, continuously for the composition of a canto. He uses Viyogini for the 
pathetic description of the Vanavasa-gamana in canto 4. 

Occurrences : Anustubh 288 ; Aparavaktra 14 : Indravamsa 1 ; Udgata 
39; Upajati 247 ; Jaladharamala 5 ; Jaloddhatagati 1 ; Totaka 2 ; Drutavilambita 8 ; 
Puspitagra 38 ; PrthvI 1 ; Pramitaksara 51; Pramuditavadana 2; Praharsinl 29; 
Mattamayura 34; Mandakranta 2; MalabharinI 8: Malini 5; Mauktikamala 4; 
Rathoddhata 23; Rucira 29; Vaiiisapatrapatita 1; Vaihsastha 104; Vasantatilaka 24; 
Viyogini 57 ; VaisvadevI 1 ; Sardfilavikridita 4 ; Salini 46 ; ^ikharini 7 ; Svagata 24 ; 
HarinI 7. Total 1106. 

9. Padmagupta [11 th century, 1 st half). 

The author : Padmagupta, also known as Parimala, son of Mrgahkadatta 
composed the poem Navasahasahkacarita for the glorification of his patron King 
Sindhuraja Navasabasanka^ younger brother and successor of the famous king 
Mnfija of Dhara, who ruled in Malva towards the close of the 10th century A. D* 
This poem is quoted by Ruyyaka, and may have been composed about 1005 A. D‘ 
See Dasgupta, p. 349 ; Wintemitz, III. p. 84. 

The work: Navasahasankacarita contains 18 cantos and a total of 1535 
stanzas. It is published in the B. S. Series, No. 53, Bombay, 1898. Its theme is a 
semi-mythical legend of the hero’s marriage with ^asiprabha who is represented as a 
Nagakanya : yet historical facts are skilfully woven in the story here and there. 

Metres: The poet uses 19 metres in all, out of which 9 occur less than 5 
times each. The following are employed for the composition of a canto : Anustubh 4 
times; Udgata once; Upajati 4 times; Puspitagra once; Mafijubhasini once- 
MalabharinI once ; Rathoddhata once ; Vaihsastha thrice ; Vasantatilaka once and 
Viyogini once. 

Occurrences: Anustubh 454; Udgata 69; Upajati 316; Puspitagra 78 ; 
Praharsinl 1 ; Manjubhasinl 64 ; Mandakranta 3 ; Mahamalika 1 ; MalabharinI 81 ; 
Malini 1; Rathoddhata 80; Vaihsastha 201 ; Vasantatilaka 95 ; Viyogini 78; ^ardu- 
lavikridita 3 ; Malini 1 ; ^ikharinl 1 ; Sragdhara 2 ; Harini 4. Total 1535. 

10. Bdlacandrasuri [13th century, 2nd half). 

The author : Balacandrasuri was the pupil of Haribhadrasuri of the Candra 
Gaccha. He was a Jain monk patronized and respected by Vastupala, the prime 
minister of King Viradhavala of Dholka. He composed the poem Vasantavilasa to 
glorify this minister at the request of the latter’s son Jaitrasinha, but after his 
death, i.e., after 1240 A.D, Another work of the author is a drama called Karuni- 
^^jray^dba. See Dasgupta, pp. 363, 769-770. 

The work : The Vasantavilasa Kavya contains 14 cantos and a total of 
1007 stanzas. It is published in the Gaek. O. Series, No. VII, Baroda, 1917. 
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Metres : Balacandra employs 25 difierent metres, 4 among them are Matra 
Vrttas. namely Giti, Padakulaka, Maladhruvaka and Vidyadharahasa, the last being an 
Ardhasama metre. Besides Upajati, which is a mixure of Indravajra and Upendra- 
vajra, our author uses Vamsamala, which is a similar mixture of Indravamsa and 
Vamsastha. The following are used for the composition of a canto : Anustubh once ; 
Upajpi 4 times; Drutavilambita once ; Rathoddhata twice; Vamsamkla once; 
Vamkstha once ; ^ardulavikrldita once ; and Svagata once. But, for a continued 
narration extending over from T 1 to 26 stanzas he has also used Puspitagra, Prthvi 
and Pramitafesara. 


Occurrences: Anustubh 52; Upajati 313 ; Giti 1; Totaka 1; Drutavi- 
lambita 70 ; Padakulaka 2; Puspitagra 24; Prthvi 15 ; Praraitaksari 27; Prahar- 
sim 2 ; Mandakranta 1 ; Malabharini 1 ; Maladhruvaka 1 ; Malini 5 ; Rathoddhata 
160 ; Vamsamala ; Varhkstha 68 ; Vasantatilaka 15 ; Vidyadharahasa 1 ; ^ardu- 
lavikridita 69 ; 2 ; Sragdhara 3 ; Sragvinl 1 ; Svagata 96 ; Harim L Total 

1007. 

11. Bilhana ifJih century 2nd half). 

The author: Bilhana, son of Jyesthakalak of Kashmir, lived in the 
latter half of the 11th century A. D. He left Kashmir about 1065 and 
wandered from place to place, finally settling down at the court of King Vikrama- 
ditya VI of the Western Chaiukya dynasty of Kalyan. It is in honour of this king 
that Bilhana wrote his semi-historicai poem Vikramankadevacarita sometime between 
1081 and 1089. He also composed his drama called Karnasundari to honour King 
Karnadeva of Anhiivad, where he had sojourned for a while in his wanderings. See 
Dasgupta, pp. 350 and 471 ; Keith, p. 153; Winternitz, III. pp. 52, 53, 250. 

The work: Vikramankadevacarita contains 18 cantos and a total of 1651 
stanzas. It is edited by Buhler in the B. S. Series, Bombay, 1875. Recently it is 
critically and more carefully edited by Bihari Lai, Benares, 1945 (Prince of Wales 
Sarasvatl Bhavan Series, No. 82). 

metres: The predominent metres in the poem used for a continuous narration 
in the cantos are Anustubh twice, Upajati 6 times, Rathoddhata twice.; Mandakranta 
once; Puspitagra once, Vamsastha thrice; Viyogini once and Svagata once. 16 metres 
in all are used in the poem, of which 5 are employed less than 7 times. 

Occurrences: The figures are borrowed from Stenzier, ZDMG , 44, p, 70. 
Anustubh 214; Upajati 582; Puspitagra 99; Prtbvi 1; Mandakranta 102; Mala- 
bharinl 2; Malini 16; Rathoddhata 154; Varhsastha 236; Vasantatilaka 32; 
ViyoginI84; Sardulavikridita 43 ; Sikharim 2; Sragdhaia 7 ; Svagata 72 ; Harini 5. 
Total 1651. 

12, Buddhaghosa {5th cmtnr^. 

The AUTHOR: ' Buddbaghosa is the author of a poem called Padyacudamani 
on the life of Gautama Buddha, Though it is difficult to say whether this 
Buddhaghosa is identical with the famous Pali writer, yet he seems to be a pretty early 
writer probably of the 5th century A, D. or so. See Oasgupta, p. 345; Keith, p. 143. 

8 
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The WOEK: Padyacudamani contains 10 cantos and a total of 641 stanzas. 
It is edited by Ranga Acarya and S. Kuppusvami Sastri, Madras, 192L Padyacuda- 
mani imitates both Asvaghosa and Kalidasa. 

Only 12 different meters are employed in the Padyacudamam. 
Upajiti seems to be the favourite metre of our poet The following metres are used 
for a continued narration in the composition of a canto: Anustubh once; Upajati 
5 times; VasantatiJaka thrice ; Vamsastha once. The remaining 8 metres are all of 
them used for less than 5 times each. 

Occurrences; Anustibh 82; Upajati 346; Puspitigra 1; Mandakranta 1 ; 
Malabbarim 3 ; Malini 3 ; Rathoddhata 1 ; Vamsastha 67; Vasantatilaka 133 ; 
Viyoginri; ^ardulavikridita 1 ; Salinl 2. Total 641. 

13» Bkatti {7th century^ 1st half)* 

The author : Bhatti was probably the first author who used a poem to 
illustrate the rules of grammar. He wrote under King ^ridharasena of Valabhl as 
he himself tells us at the end of the poem. Out of the 4 kings of that name, the last 
one died in A. D. 641. Bhatti is a Prakritized form of the Sanskrit name Bhartr and 
on that account Bhatti is sometimes identified with Bhartrbari, the celebrated gra- 
mmarian. But this is doubtful, though Bhatti can be definitely said to be earlier than 
Bhamaha and Daudin. He was imitated by Magha and it would not be far from 
truth if we place him in the 7th century. See Dasguptaj pp. 529, 616; Keith, p. 116. 

The work: Bhattikavya, or Havana vadha, is a poem on the life of Rama 
the epic hero, in 22 cantos. The poem illustrates at the same time rules of Panini’s 
grammar and the figures of speech. It contains a total of 1625 stanzas. It is edited 
with the commentary Jayamangala at Bombay, 1887, and with that of Maiiinatha in 
the B. S. Series, Bombay, 1898. 

Metres: Bhatti employs 23 different metres, nearly 14 of which are not used 
for more than 5 times each. He is probably the earliest poet to use the Aryagiti or 
the Skandhaka for the composition of a canto in Sanskrit. The most predominent 
metre is of course the Anustubh which is used for the composition of 15 cantos* 
Other metres similarly used are Upajati for 4 cantos and Aryagiti (or Skandhaka) 
fori. In canto 10, Puspitagra is twice used continuously for 10 and 15 stanzas. At 
22.53 an unknown metre (bha-bha-ra-ya) is used, whereas at 21.21 a Nardataka seems 
to be used, but a short letter is wanting in lines 1 and 4 at the 13th and the 9th places 
respectively. 

Occurrences: The following figures are J)orrowed from Stenzler, 

ZDMG.44. p. 26. Anustubh 1206; Asvalalita 1; Arya 2; Aryagiti (or Skandhaka) 47; 
Upajati 271 ; Tanumadhya 2; Totaka 3 ; Drutavilambita 5; Nandana 1 ; Puspitagra 35 ; 
Prthvi 1 ; Praraitaksara 4 ; Praharanakalika 2 ; Prabarsim 9 ; Mandakranta 2 ; 
Malabharinl 7 ; Malini 9 ; Rucira 1 ; Varhsastha 6 ; Viyogini 6 ; ^ardulavikridita 2 ; 
Sr^gdharS 1. Total 1625. 
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74, Bhdravi (fith ceniuryt 1st half), 

■ The Author : Bharavi wbo racks 2nd is magnitude among great poets, Is 
mentioned in an Inscription dated A,,D* 634 and is also quoted in tbe Kaslka Vrtti 
of Jayapida and Vamana. So he must, be assigned to the 6th century A.D, at the 
latest. He is manifestly influenced by Kalidasa and is clearly imitated by Magha. 
Bina is silent about him, but this is not very helpful in fixing the date of Bharavi. 
See Dasgnpta, p. 177 ; Keith, p. 109; Wfnternitz, HI. p. 66. 

The work; Kiratarjnmya has for its" .main theme the' duel' between the 
Pandava Arjuna and Kirata who is none else than Lord ^iva himself. ’ The loplc is 

■ from the Vanaparvan of the Mahabharata and is elaborated with great artistic 'skill" by 

■ the poet in 18 cantos. , The total number of stanzas in the poem is 104L 

Metres : Bharavi employe 24 metres in all, of which 7 are used ' only.yonce' 
each# In canto 5 alone, be uses 16 different metres merely for the sake of variety# 
Viyogini is employed in canto 2, for deliberation . and counsel. He is the 2nd poet 
(after Asvaghosa who is the 1st) to employ the Visama Vrtta Udgata for continued 
narration in the composition of a canto. Other metres used for the same purpose are : 
Anustubh twice ; Upajati thrice ; Puspiiagra once ; Pramitaksara once; Praharsini 
once ; Malabharini once ; Rathoddhata once; Vamsastha 4 times ; and Svagata once* 
He employs Drutavilambita for 12 and 16 stanzas at a stretch in cantos 12 and 5 res- 
pectively. He thus employs 11 metres in all for the composition of a canto ; while 
Magha uses, 17 for the same purpose. 

Occurrences : The figures are borrowed from Stenzler, ZDMG., 44. p. 25. 
Anustubh 125; Aparavaktra 1 ; Udgata 54 ; Upajati i76;Ksama 1: Jaladharamili 1 ; 
Jaloddhatagati 1 ; Drutavilambita 33 ; Puspitagra 69 ; Prabha 6 ; Pramitaksara 51 ; 
Praharsini 50 ; Mattamayura 1 ; Madhyaksama 1 ; Malabharini 36 ; Milini 13 ; 
Rathoddhata 38 ; Varhsapatrapatita 1 ; Vamsastha 214; Vasantatilaka 24; Viyogini 62 ; 
^alinl 3 ; ^ikharinl 3 ; Svagata 77. Total 1041. 

75. Bhaumaka {7th century^ 1st half). 

The author ; Bhatta Bhaumaka or Bhuma was a Kashmirian poet, who 
along with Bhatti is mentioned as an author of a Kavyakstra, i.e. a Kavya which at 
the same time serves the purpose of a ^aslra, by Ksemendra in his Suvrttatilaka. 
His poem Ravanarjunlya is quoted in the Kasika, like the Bhattikavya- Bhaumaka 
therefore is to be ascribed to the 1st half of the 7th century. See Dasgupta, p. 336 ; 
Keith, p. 133; Winternitz, III. p, 72. 

The work: Ravanarjunlya is a poem which describes the fight between 
Kartavirya Arjuna and Ravana, when the latter was defeated. The main aim of this 
artificial poem is however, to illustrate the rules of Panini’s grammar in a serial 
manner. It contains 27 cantos and a total of 1545 stanzas. It is published in the 
Kavyamala, No. 68, Bombay, 1900. 
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■ Metres; ■ Like Kavimja, Bhaumaka too does not use any metre except 
tile Anustubb continuously for the composition of a canto. He however employs 
Upajati and Variisastha for a continued narration from 4 to 36 stanzas at a stretch in 
the former case and from 4 to 16 stanzas in the latter. In all, 26 different metres are 
used by Bhaumaka, out of which 11 are used for less than 5 times each. He employs 
Vaitaliya and Aupacchandasika metres both in their forms of a Matia Vrtta and a 
Varna Vrtta (i.e., as Viyogini and Malabbarinl respectively). He employs some 
irregular Matra or Varna Vrtta in about 70 stanzas. 

Occurrences : Anustubh 339 ; Aparavaktra 1 ; Indravamsa 3 ; Upajati 730 ; 
Aupacchandasika 69 ; Drutavilambita 7 ; Pundarika ( ma-bha-ra-ya ) 4 ; Puspi- 
tagra 21 ; Prthvi 1 ; Pramitaksara 2 ; Praharsini 14; Bhramaravilasita 1 ; Manjubha- 
sini 1; Malabbarini 55; Malini 16; Rathoddhaia 25; Rukmavati 1; Rucira 1; 
Vamsastha 102 ; Vasantatilaka 25 ; ViyoginI 12 ; Vaitaliya 3 ; VaisvadevI 5 ; Salinl 23 ; 
^ikharim 1; Svagata 14; Irregular 69. Total 1545. 
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1 7. Magha i7ih century^ end)» 

The author ; Accordiag to the author s own account, Magha was the son 
of a rich man and lived independently* His grandfather Suprabhadeva was the prime 
minister of a king called Varmalata, who is generally identified with a king of that 
name mentioned in an Inscription dated 626 A. D, His native place was Srimala 
which is situated not very far away from Mount Abu in Gujarat. He imitated 
Bharavi and very likely knew the Kasika Vriti and also perhaps its commentary called 
Nyasa by Jinedrabuddhi. He Is quoted by Vamana at the end of the 8th century 
A, D. See Dasgupta, p. 188; Keith, pp. 124-131 ; Winternitz, IIL p. 50. 

The work : Sisupalavadha is a Mahakavya in 20 cantcs containing a total 
of 1677 stanzas*^ The theme of the poem is borrowed from the Mahabhirala. It is' 
the overthrow of ^isupala, king of Cedi, by the divine friend of the Pandavas, Sribrsm. ' 
The poem is edited with Vallabhadeva’s commentary (also of Mallinatha) in the Kashi' 
Sk. Series, No. 69, 1929 ; also at the NSP., Bombay, 1927 (9th edition). ■ 

Metres • Magha uses 41 different metres in this poem ; but 20 of these are^ 
employed only once each for the sake of sheer variety. ■ Four more are used for less ' 
than 5 times each. For a continued narration in a canto, he employs Anostubh and 
Vamkstha twice each ; and the following 15, once each : Udgata, Upajari, Druta- 
vilambita, Puspitagra, Framitaksara, Praharsim, Mahjubhasinl, MalabbarinI, 
Malinl, Rathoddhata, Rucira, Vasantatilaka, Viyogim, Salim and Svagata. 

Occurrences : These are borrowed from Stenzler, ZDMG., 44, p, 28. 
Anustubh 232; Aryagiti (Skandhaka) 2; Utsara 1; Udgata 128; Upajati 108; 
Kutaja 1; Citralekfaa 1; Jaladharamala i; Jaloddhatagati 1 : Totaka 1; Dodhaka 1 ; 
Drutavilambita 71 ; Dhrtasril; Puspitagra 78; Prtbvi 1; Prabha 1; Pramada 1; 
Pramitaksaia 83 ; Praharsim 77 ; Bhramaravilasita 1; Mahjari 1 ; Manjubhasini 69 ; 
Mattamayura 2; Mandakraoia 3; Mafaamaiika 1; Malabharlni 83; Maiini 72; 
Rathoddhata 86; Rucira 68; Vamkpatrapatita 1; Variisastha 152; Vasantatilaka 88; 
Viyogini 79 ; VaisvadevI 1 ; Sardulavikridita 4 ; ^alinl 81 ; ^ikharinl 1; Sragdbara 1 ; 
SragvinI i ; Svagata 91; Harm! 1. Total 1677. 

/8. Ratndkara {9th century 2nd half). 

The author : Rajanaka Ratnakara was patronized by King Balabrhaspati, 
otherwise known as Cippata Jayapida, son of Lalitaditya of Kashmir, who ruled 
between 826 and 838 A. D. Ratnakara however, flourished and achieved great promi- 
nence during the reign of King Avantivarman who ruled between 855 and 883 a. D. 
Besides the Haravijaya Kavya, Ratnakara is known to have composed a Vakrokti- 
pancasika and several stray stanzas. See Dasgupta, p. 319; Keith, p. 134; Winternitz 
IIL pp. 51, 70. 

The work: Haravijaya is a voluminous poem in 50 cantcs, containing a 
total of 4351 stanzas. It closely imitates Magha’s Sisupalavadha in point of artifi- 
ciality and informativeness. The author discloses his knowledge of the NItimstra in 
cantos 8-16 and of the Kamasastra in canto 29. 
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Metres: 48dififerent metres are employed in this poem ; of these 18 are 
used only once each, while 10 more are used for less than 5 times each. Vasantatilaka 
is the favourite metre of Ratnakara; he uses this with ease and grace and this is 
recognizedby Ksmendra in his Suvrttatilaka. He has employed this metre for the 
composition of not less than 25 cantos of his poem. In canto 24, ViyoginI is used 
for the description of Virahadasa in imitation of Kalidasa. In canto 5, Ratnakara 
has used 35 different metres in imitation of Bharavi who used 16 in canto 5 and 
of Magha, who used 22 in canto 4. For the continuous narration in a canto, 
Ratnakara employs (in addition to Vasantatilaka), Anustubh twice ; Upajati thrice; 
and the following 12 metres once each: Drutavilambita, Puspitagra, Pramitaksara, 
Praharsinl, Manjubhisinl, Malabharini, MalinI, Rathoddhata, Rucira, Vamkstha, 
ViyoginI, and ^alinl. 

Occurrences: Anustubh 500 ; Asvalalita 4 ; Arya 1; Aryagiti 12; Upa* 
jati 310 ; Candavrstiprapata 1 ; Jaladharamala 4 ; Jaloddhatagati 2; Tunaka 1; 
Totaka 1 ; Dodhaka 1 ; Drutavilambita 103; Puspitagra 164; PrthvI 2 ; Prajhamula 1 ; 
Pramanika 1 ; Pramitaksara 54; Pramuditavadana 2; Praharsinl 126; Bhadrika 1; 
Bhramaravilasita 1 ; Mahgalamahgana 1 ; Manjarl 1 ; Manjubhasini 203 ; Maniguna- 
nikara 1 ; Mattamayura 5 ; Mandakranta 8 ; Malabharini 80 ; MalinI 107 ; 
Rathoddhata 64 ; Rucira 56 ; Vamkpatrapatita 2 ; Vaihsastha 139 ; Vasanta 1 ; 
Vasantatilaka 2175; VasupadamaSjail 1; VaninI 1 ; ViyoginI 44; VaisvadevI 1; 
^ardulavikrld'ia 16 ; MalinI 101 ; ^ikharinl 2; Siddhi 1 ; Sundara 1 ; Sragdhara 37 ; 
Sragvinl 2 ; Svagata 3 ; Harinl 3. Total 4351. 


19. Rudra Kavi {.16th century, end). 

The author ; Rudra Kavi, son of Ananta was a Southerner. He was 
patronized by King Narayanshah of the Bagula branch of the Rathcds. These 
Bagulas ruled over the Baglan province in the Nasik District for over a couple of 
centuries. Mayuragiri was their capital. The author composed his poem called 
Rastraudhavam^varnana during the life time of King Narayanshah, in A.D. 1596. 
See Dasgupta. pp. 679, 722. 

The work : The poem describes the life of the hero viz. the poet’s patron 
in 20 cantos, mixing up historical facts with legendary tales in a curious manner. It 
contains a total of 1151 stanzas. It is edited by E. Krishnamacharya in the Gaek. 
0. Series, No. V, Baroda, 1917. 

Metres ; The poet employs 26 different metres. He is a great versifier and 
very fond of variety. He hardly employs the same metre for a continued narration 
throughout a canto. Out of the 26 metres, 13 are used for less than 10 times each. 
He uses Anustubh very sparingly, but employs it for the composition of a canto 
towards the end of the poem. Other metres which the poet uses for continuous nar- 
ration, running from 20 to 60 stanzas at a stretch are Upajati, Malabharini, Rathod- 
dhata and Vasantatilaka. 
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Occurrences : Anustubh 92 ; Arja 2 ; Indravamsa 2 : Upaj^ti 586 ; GIti 1 
Totaka 3; Drutavilambita 10; Puspitagra 9; Prthvi 10; Pramitaksara 3 
Praharsini 9 ; Bhujangaprayata 1 1 ; Manjubhasini 4 ; Mandakranta 3 ; Malabbirinl; 71 
MalinI 8 ; Rathoddhata 55 ; Vamsamala (mixture of Indravamsa and Varnsastha) 26 
Vamsastha 17; Vasantatilaka 69 ; Viyogiul 5; ^rdulavikridita 104; MalinI 2 
oikharini 7; Sragdhara 15; Svagati 24. 3 dropped through oversight. Total 1151. 

20. Lolimbardia {11th century, 7 st half). 

The AUTHOR: Lolimbarija lived under a Sou h Indian prince called 
Harihara, a contemporary of King Bhoja of Dhara and must have lived in the 2nd 
half of the 11th century A. D. The author of Vaidyajivana is another Lolimbaraja 
belonging to the 17th century. See Dasgupta, p. 332; Keith, p. 137; Winternitz, 
III. p. 73- 

The WORK : Harivilisa is a small poem though styled a Mahakavya in 
5 cantos containing a total of 3 1 4 stanzas. Life of Srikrsna supplies the theme to the 
poet. The 3rd canto describes the seasons. It is edited in the Kavyamala, No 11 
Bombay, 1895. ’ * ’ 

Metres: 20 different metres are used by Lolimbaraja for this short poem 
but none is used continuously for the composition of a canto. Upajati and Malini 
are employed more often than others. 

Occurrences; Anustubh 1; Upajati 50: Kutaja 3 ; Totaka 6;Druta. 
vilambita 16; Puspitagra 11 ; Prthvi 21 ; Pramitaksara 2; Bhujahgaprayata 4- 
Malabharinl 27; Malini 51; Rathoddhata 36; Vamsastha 2; Vasantatilaka 39- 
ViyoginI 6; Sardulavikridita 21 ; Malini 9 ; Sragdhara 1; SragvinI 2; Svagata 6. 
Total 314. 

27. Vardhamihira {6th century, 2nd half). 

The author : Vaiihamihira is the well known astronomer of ancient 
India. He is a voluminous writer and expert versifier. He died in 587 A D Sea 

Keith, pp. 528-533 ; Winternitz, III. p. 567. • ■ o 

The work : Two works of Varahamihira are selected for a metrical analysis 
as these are pretty well representative of his metrical skill. Brhatsariahiia on Astro- 
logy, contains 104 chapters, of which one is entirely devoted to the illustration of about 
60 different metres whose names are skilfully introduced in the illustrative stanzas. 
The second work, namely, Brhajjataka on Horoscopy, contains 28 chapters. 

Metres : Varahamihira employs 63 different metres, all of which are used 
in Brhatsarnhita. but only 33 in the other work. Out of the 63, however, nearly 42 
are used for less than 10 times each. Arya is of course his most favourite metre. 
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Occurrences: I have borrowed these figures from Stenzler, ZDMG., 44, 
p. 4-15. Anavasila 3 (S. 2, J. l) ; Anustubh 268 (S. 245, J. 23); Aparavaktra 10 (S. 9, 
J. 1); Arya 1750 tS. 1731, J. 19); Arjaglti S. 1 (add); Indravamsa S.l (add) ; Upagiti 3 
(S. 3); Upajati 337 (S. 282, J. 55) ; Udgata S. 1 ; Aupacchandasika S. 24 ; Kusuma- 
vicitra 3 (S. 2, J. 1); Krtoddhata 5 (S. 3, J. 2) ; GIti (S. 3) ; Tamara3a=Lalitapada 4 
(S. 3, J. l) ; Tunaka S. 1 ; Totaka 9 (S. 8, J. 1) ; Dandaka S. 5 ; Dodhaka 22 (S. 13, 
J. 9); Drutapada 2 (S. 1, J. 1) ; Drutavilambita S. 8; Dhlralalita S. 1 ; Narkutaka 5 
(S. 3, J. 2); Pota S. 1 ; Puspitagia 23 (S. 8, J. 15); Prthvi=Vilambitagati 5 (S. 4, J. 1) 
Prabhavati=LaksmT 2 (S, 1, J. 1); Pramanika=Stbira 12 (S. 11, J. 1); Pramitaksara 
S. 1 ; Praharsini 16 (S. 7, J. 9) ; Bhadrika=Prasabha S. 1 ; Bhujangaprayata S. 2 ; 
Bhujangavijrmbhita S. 1 ; Bhramaravilasita 2 (S. 1, J. 1) ; MaSjubhasim J. 1 ; 
Manigunanikara S. 1 ; Mattamaj’ura S. 1 ; Malta S. 1 ; Mandakranta 19 (S. 8, J. 11); 
Malati S. 1 ; MalabharinI S. 9: Malini 36 (S. 18, J. IS); Meghavitana=Vitana S. 1 ; 
Meghavisphurjita=Suvrtta S. 1 ; Mctanaka S. 1; Rathoddhata 64 (S. 60, J. 4) ; Rukma- 
vatl S. 2 ; Rucira S. 2 ; Lalita S. 1 (add); Vaktra 2 (S. 1, J. 1) ; Varhkpatrapatita S. 1;. 
Variisastha 36 (S. 22, J. 14) ; Vasantatilaka 157 (S. 96, J. 61) ; ValormI=Urmimala 4 
{ S. 3, J. 1 ) ; Vidyuumala 4 (S. 2, J. 2); Vilasa S. 1 (add) ; VilasinI S. 1 ; Vaitaliya 57 
(S. 27, J. 30) ; Vaisvadevi S. 1; ^ardulavikiTdita 116 (S. 42, J. 74); ^alim 53 
(S. 40, J. 13) ; ^ikharinl 18 (S. 10, J. 8) ; iouddhavirat S. 2 ; Samanika S. 1 ; Suvadana 
S. 1 : Sragdhara 11 (S. 10, J. 1); Svagata 20 (S. 15, J. 5) Harinapluta S. 1 ; Harinl= 
Vrsabhacarita 13 (S. 6, J. 7). Total Sariihita 2780; Jataka 412. 

22. Vtranandin {10th century, 2nd half). 

The author: VIranandin, pupil of Abhayanandin of the Desi Gana, was 
a Digambata writer. He is probably the same as the VIranandin mentioned along 
with Abhayanandin as his venerable predecessors by Camundaraya in his Camundara- 
yapurana in A. D. 978. His Candraprabhacarita is mentioned by Vadiraja in his 
Parsvanathacarita composed in ^ake 947 (a. d. 1025). Cf. N, Premi, Jain Sahitya 
aur Itihasa, p. 297. 

The work: Candraprabhacarita is a Mahakavya in 18 cantos containing a 
total of 1697 stanzas. It describes the life of the Tirthamkara Candraprabha. The 
poem is published in the Kavyamala, No. 30, Bombay, 1912 (4th edition). 

Metres : 28 dififerent metres are used in this poem. Of these 7 are used 
only once each, and 5 are used for less than 10 times each. The following metres are 
employed for the composition of a canto: Anustubh thrice: Vamkstha and ViyoginI 
twke each; Udgata, Drutavilambita, Puspitagra, Pramitaksara, Praharsini, 
MalabharinI, Rathoddhata, Vasantatilaka, and Svagata once each. Besides these 
Upajati, Praharsini. ViyoginI and Malini are also used continuously for a group of 9 to 
26 stanzas at a stretch in other cantos. 

Occurrences : Anustubh 453 ; Udgata 82 ; Upajati 1 14 ; Candrika (na-na- 
ta-ta-ga) 1_; JaladharamalS 1 ; Jaloddhatagati 1 ; Drutavilambita 62; Narkntaka 1 ; 
Puspitagra 65 ; PrthvI 3 ; Pramitaksara 73 ; Praharsini 78 ; Bhramaravilasita 1 ■ 
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Mandikranti 12; MalabbarmI ' 112 Rathoddhata 80; Racira 1; 

■¥amsapalrapatita 1 ; , Vaiiisasiha 134; . Vasantatilaka 147.; Viyogmi 187,i.^rd5la- 
vikrlditalO; ^lioi 13; ^ikharim 3 : Sragdhara 2; Svigata 50; Harini 2. 
Total 1697. " 

2J. Sivasvamin i9th century, 2nd half). 

The author : ;^ivas’vamin is a Kashmirian poet. He wroteh is poem Kapphi* 
nabhyudaya at the instance of his Buddhist preceptor Candramitra. It is based on the 
story of the Buddhist Avadana of Kapphina. He however, dedicates the poem to lord 
^iva, which shows that he was not a Buddhist by religions profession, Sivasvamin 
lived during the reign of King Avantivarman of Kashmir (855-883 A. D) and was 
probably a junior contemporary of Ratnakara, He is quoted fay Mammata in Kavya- 
prakasa without mentioning his name. See Dasgupta, p, 320.; Keith, p. 133. ■ : 


The work : Kapphinabhyudaya is a Mahakavya on the life of Kapphim, 
who was a king of the Daksinapatha and was converted to Buddhism fay means oifa 
miracle. It is in 20 cantos and contains a total of 1130 stanzas. It is critically 
edited for the University of Punjab in the Oriental Publications, No. 26> 
Lahore,- 1937. 

Metres : S'ivasvamin employs 46 diflferent metres in all, of which 5 are 
irregular and 2 are unknown (VL 51, 53 : ma-bha-na-ya-ga and na-ja-bha-ja-ra-ga; 
the former is used also by Ratnakara at Haravijaya, V.35). He employs 39 diflFerent 
metres in canto 6 alone in imitation of Bharavi who used 16 in canto 5, Magha who 
used 22 in canto 4 and Ratnakara who used 35 in canto 5 of their respective poems* 
Out of these, 21 metres (including the irregular ones) are used only once each; 
5 are used for less than 5 times each and 1 is a Matra Vrtta (Padakulaka) used 
generally by the Prakrit poets. For th^composition of a canto, the following 18 are 
used for 1 canto each ; Anustubh, Arya, Upajati, Drutaviiambita, Narkutaka» 
Puspitagra, Praharsini, Mattamayura, Mandakranta, Maiabbarim, Malini, Rucira, 
Vamkstha, Vasantatilaka, Viyogim, SalinI, Svagata and Harim. Anustubh is also 
used intermittantly in canto 18. 


Occurrences : These slightly differ from those given by Prof. Gaurisankar 
in his edition of the poem. I have however, given full location of the metres (in the 
Appendix under No, 23) unlike him and the reader may judge ^e correctness of my 
statements for himself. Anustubh 256 ; Asvalalita 2; Arya 44 ; Aryagiti 4 ; Upajati 64; 
Tunaka 1 ; Totaka 1 ; Drutaviiambita 61 ; Dhrti 1 ; Narkutaka 37 ; Padakulaka 2 ; 
Puspitagr§» 41 ; Prajiiamula 1 ; Prathita 2 ; Pramitaksara- 2 ; Pramuditavadana 1 ; 
Praharsini 43 ; Manjubhasim 1 ; Mattamayura 41 ; Mattakrida 1 ; Mandakranta 40 ; 
Malabharim,42; Mala 1; Malini 49; Rathoddhata 1; Rucira "10; Vamsapatraimtita 1 ; 
Vamsamala 1 ; Varbkstha 54 ; Vasantatilaka 67 ; Viddyunmala 1 ; Vlyogini 50 ; 
Vaisvadevi 1 ; Sardukvikridita 8 ; Salini 47 ; ^ikbarini 1 ; Sragdhara 15 ; Sragvini 1; 
Svagata 57; Harini 40; Irregular 5 ; dropped through oversight 2, TotalllSQ, 
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24. Sriharsa iJZih century, 2nd halj). 

The author : ^riharsa was the son of ^rihlra and Mamalladevl. He lived 
at the court of King Vijayacandra and his son King Jayantacandra of Kanauj in the 
latter half of the 12th century. Besides the Naisadhacarita, Khandanakhandakhadya 
is a famous work of the author on philosophy. See Dasgupta. pp. 325, 624-626 ; 
Keith, p. 139. 

The work : Naisadhlyacarita is a Mahakavya in 22 cantos containing a total 
of 2828 stanzas. Edited by Roer in the Bibliotheca Indica in 2 parts, Calcutta, 1836 ; 
1855 and also at the NSP., Bombay, 1928 (6th edition.). 

Metres : ^rlharsa employs 19 different metres in this poem, of which 4 are 
used only once each. For continued narration in a canto the following are used: 
Anustubh 2 times; Upajati 7 times; Drutavilambita once; Rathoddhata once; 
Vamsastha 5 times ; Vasantatilaka 2 times ; ViyoginI once ; Svagata. 2 times and 
Harigionce. Among longer metres, ^ardulavikrldita seems to be his favourite; he 
uses it continuously for 10 stanzas once in canto 15. 

Occurrences: I have borrowed these from Stenzler, 2DMG., 44, p. 30. 
AcaladhrU 1 ; Anustubh 376; Upajati 805 ; Totaka 1 ; Dodhaka 1 ; Drutavilambitall6 ; 
Puspitagra 19; PrthvI 1 ; Mandakranta 5; Malini 21; Rathoddhata 155; 
Varhsastha 561; Vasantatilaka 213; ViyoginI 101; ^ardulavikrldita 102* 
Sikharinil2; Sragdham 28 ; Svagata 253 ; Harinl 57 ; Total 2828. ' ’ 


25. Somesvara {13th century, middle). 

The author: Somesvara was the chief priest at the court of the kings of 
Gujrat and is the author of many Inscriptions dated between 1241 and 1255 A. D. 
He composed 2 poems, only one of which I have analysed and it is KIrtikaumudI, which 
seeks to glorify the Vaghela dynasty of Gujrat, but describes in particular the life 
of the minister Vastupala at the court of Kings Lavanaprasada and VIradhavala. See 
Dasgupta, p. 362; Keith, p. 173; Winternitz, III. p, 93. 

The work: KIrtikaumudI is a Mahakavya in 9 cantos containing a total 
of 722 stanzas. It is published in the B. S. Series, No. 25, Bombay, 1883. 


Metres : Anustubh is the author’s favourite metre which he uses for the 
composition of 7 cantos. Next to it is Upajati used for 2 cantos. He uses Puspitagra 
continuously for 12 stanzas. Rathoddhata for 23 and Malabharini for 47 stanzas in the 

middle of a canto. He uses 14 metres in all of which 7 are used for less than 5 times 
6aCB» 

Occurrences : _ Anustubh 419; Upajati 174; Drutavilambita 2; 
Puspitagra 1 8 ; Praharsmi 3 ; Malabharini 48 ; Malini 3 ; Rathoddhata 23 ; Varhsastha 1 • 
Vasantatilaka 19; Sardulavikridita 7; !»linl 3 ; ^ikharinl 1 ; Harinl 1. Total 722. 
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26. Haricandra [10th century^ 1st half). 

The AUTHOR : Haricandra is a Digambara Jain writer who has imitated 
Vakpati’s Gaudavaho. He is sometimes identified with the author of the Jivandhara- 
campu. He is also supposed to have been referred to by Rajasekhara in his Kar- 
•" puramanjarl, along with other poets like Nandicandra, Kottisa and Ha!a. Vagbhata \ 

the author of the Neminirvanakavya, seems to have imitated Haricandra’s Dharma- ; 

sarmabhyudayakavya. All this would point to an early date for our authori very iikelyt 
the 1st half of the lOih century. See Dasgupta, p. 344; Keith, pp. 143, 336; Winter- 
nitz, III. p. 70; N, Premi, Jail! Shitya aur ItiMsa, pp. 472-476, 

The wore: Dharmakrmabhyudaya is a poem in 22 cantos on the life of 
the Tirthamkara Dharmanatha. It contains a total of 1765 stanzas. It is published 
^ in the Kavyamala, No. 8, Bombay, 1888. 

Metres The author employs 25 different metres for this poem, of which 
7 are used only once each and 4 for less than 5 times each. He employs Anustubh for 
a continued narration in 3 cantos, Upajati in 5 cantos, Vamkstha in 3 and Drutavi* 
lambita, Puspitagia, PraharsinI, Malini, Rathoddhata, Vamsamala, Vasantatilaka, 

Salini and Svagata in 1 canto each. 

Occurrences: — Anustubh 350; Indravam^ 1; Upajati 461; Ekarupal ; 

Totaka 1 ; Dodhaka 1; Drutavilambita 70; Puspitagra 69; Prthvi 4; Pramitaksara I; 

PraharsinI 85 ; Bhunjangaprayata 2; Mandakranta 5; Malini 65 ; Rathoddhata 86; 

Vamkmala 79 ; Vaihsastha 208 : Vasantatilaka 72 ; Viyoginll ; ^rdiilavikrldita 27 ; 

Salini 101 ; ^ikharinl 2; Sragvinll; Svagata 69; Harinl 3. Total 1765. 

27. Halayudha [10th century, middle). 

, The author: Halayudha was a poet-grammarian who lived at the’ court 

of Krsnaraja III of the Rastrakuta dynasty, who ruled in the Deccan from 940 to 956 
A. D. His Kavirahasya is a small poem intended to glorify the poet’s patron and at 
1^ the same time to illustrate the use of the Sanskrit roots. Another work of this Hala- 

yudha is the Abhidhanaratnamala Kosa. See Dasgupta, p. 336; Keith, pp, 133, 

414; Winternitz, III. pp. 72, 413. 

The work: Kavirahasya exists in 2 recensions : the longer one containing 
299 as against the shorter one which has only 274 stanzas. Edited in both recensions, 
by Heller, Greifswald, 1900. 

r Metres : The shorter recension contains 6 entirely new stanzas ; I have 

analysed the longer one. The poem contains 1 5 diffetent metres, though the Anustubh ' 

is the predominent one. The shorter recension (Sr) does not contain any new metre, 

which is not employed in the longer one. ■ 

Occurrences; Anustubh 230; Arya 2; Indravamsa 2; Upajati 4; Drnta- 

vilambita 1 ; Mandakranta 3 ; Malabharini 4 (+ 1 Sr); Malini 2 (+ 2 Sr); Rathod- 
dhata 2 ; Vamsamala 2 (+ 1 Sr) ; Vasantatilaka 32 (+ 1 Sr) ; ^rdulavikrldita 12 ' 

' (+ 1 Sr); ^ikharinl 1 ; Sragdhara 1 ; Harini 1. Total 299 (+ 6 Sr). 
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28. Hemacandra {72th century). 


The AUTHOR I Hetnacandra is a very volutninous and many-sided writer 
among the Jain monks. He lived in Gujrat during the reigns of Kings. Jayasiihha and 
Knmarapala in the 12th century A, D. Among his more important works may be 
mentioned the 3 Anuasanas viz, of ^abda, Kavya and Chandas, as also his two great 
poems, the Dvyasraya and the Trisastiklakapurusacarita. The latter is a narrative 
poem with a preponderence of the Anustubh and hence I have selected only the 
former for my analysis. In his Chandonusasana Hemacandra has composed stanzas 
to illustrate each one of the numerous metres in Sanskrit which he has defined. But 
these cannot be taken into consideration while we are examining bis actual practice 
as reflected in his poems. For his date etc., see Dasgupta, pp. 361, 678 , 
Keith, p. 172; Winternitz, III. p. 92. 


The work : The Dvyasrayakavya contains 20 cantos and a total of 2430 
stanzas. It is the first part of the author’s Kumarapalaoarita, the 2nd part being in 
Prakrit and consisting of 8 cantos. The poem is published in the Bombay Sk. Series, 
Nos. 60. 69, Bombay, 1885, 1915, 


Metres: 28 different metres are employed in this poem, of which 14 are 
used for less than 5 times each. Anustubh is the predominent metre used for 
the composition of 10 cantos and Upajati for 4. Aupacchandasika and Kekirava are 
used for 1 canto each. Svagata is used for 100 stanzas at a stretch in the 8th canto, 
and ^lini for 20 in the same canto. 

Occurrences : Anustubh 1417 ; Indravaihsa 4 ; Upajati 527 ; Aupacchanda- 
sika 99; Aupacchandasika-Aparantika 9; Kekirava 78; Kola 1; Dodhaka 1; .Druta- 
vilambita2; Puspitagra 2; PfthvI 1; Manjubhasini 4; Mattamayura 2; Manda- 
kranta 3 ; Mrdanga 1 ; Rathoddhata 11 ; Rucira 1 ; Vaihsamala 19; Vasantatilaka 48 ; 
Vaitallya 2 ; Vaisvadevi 14; ^rdulavikridita 12; ^alini 35; ioikharini 3; Sudanta 
5; SragvinI 4 ; Svagata 115 ; Harinl 4, Total 2430. 


APPENDIX I 


Full Metrical Analysis. 

1. Amaracandra: Balabharata. (Total 5486). 


Anustubh {2292): Adi 4.1-235; Sabha 2.1-148; 4.1-105; 5.106'. Vana 

2.1- 8 ; 22,28, 38-59 ; 64-98 ; 4.1-139, 142 ; Virata 4.87 ; Udyoga 1.1-150 ; 2.84,85 ; 
4.51 ; 5.122 ; Bhisma 2.1-278; 281 ; Droita 2.75,76,78,80-85, 95-99, 102, 106-109 ; 

3.1- 6; 13-42,56-69,74-134, 140-170, 175-183, 188-200, 211, 212, 214; 4.1-190, 
193, 196; Karna 1.133 ; Salya 1.3-187 ; Sauptika 1.1-106 ; Stri 1.145-153 ; 4dnti 

1.1- 180 ; Ahva 1.1-91 : Asrama 1.1-58 ; Mausala 1.1-56 ; Prastha 1.1-30 ; Svarga 

1.1- 14;Is«ifeal.48-100, 106, 135, 153, 165. Arya (64) Adi 6.102; Vana 2.18; 

Virata l.V7-\Q7 Astika Utthapanl (3) Dro«« 1.80,81,84. Upajati (1265) 
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B5/« 1.1-106 ; 2.1-74; 6.1-101, 103; 9.104; 11.53-72; Sabhd 1.1-101, 5.1-69; 
Vana 1.1-112 ■, 2.12,13,34; Virata 1.1-46; 2.62; 4.1-84; Udyoga 2.74-76, 80; 

5.1- 119; Drona 1.1-79-, 2.69-74, 77, 86-94, 100, 101, 103, 104; 3.135-139, 209,210, 
215 ; 4.191-192; Kama 1.1-130 ;SaZ3)a 1-1,2 ;S/« 1.154, 155, 156 ; A«m Ll-48; 
Svarga 1.25; Astika 1.1-47, 107, 132,_15J, 154. Drutavilambita (56) Vana 
3.84-90; Udyoga 4.1-49/ Puspitagra (7) Adi 3.125; 5.121 ; Sabhd 4.106; Vana 
2.11,15 ; I/dyoga 2.81 ; Sanii 1.81. PrthvI (3): Sabhd 3.85", Vana 1.114; Astika 
1.156. Pramitaksira (95); Adi 12.1-93; Vana _2.33", 3.92. PraharsinI (12): 
Drona 1.82,83 ; 3.7-12, 70-73. ManjubhasinI (124) : Adi 3.1-124. Mandakranta Ul) • 

2.80,83 ; 7.83 ; Sablaa 2.152, 154; Vana 2,24, 30; Udyoga 4.52; Prasthdna 
1,31', Astika 1.112,141. Malabharinl (13); Drona 3.43-55. MalinI (65): Adi 
6, 104; 10.77,78; 11.1-51; Vana 2.25', Virata 1.108; Udyoga 1.151; 2M; Bhistna 
2.279; Drona 3.2\3; Saaptika 1.101,108; A'sva 1-92; Mausala 1.57; Astika 1.146. 
Rathoddhata (298); Adi 9.1-102; Sabhd 3.1-83; 5.70-86; Vana 2.9,35,99,100; 
Vdyoga 2.1-73; Drona 3.201-205,216; Svarga 1.15-p; Astika 1.124,136,149,150. 
Lalita (156): Virdta 3.1-156. Vamsamala (80): Adi 8.1-80, Vaiiisastha (93); 
Ait 9.103; 12.94; Udyoga 3.1-87; Drona 3.171-174. Vasantatilaka (251): Adi 
2.75,81; 5.1-119; 7.1-82; 9.107; 10.79-81; 11.52; Sabhd 1 102, 103, 104; 3 
5.97-103; Vana 2.10, 14, 16, 17, 19, 20, 21. 26, 27, 32, 37, 103; Udyoga 
4.50; Drona 2.79, 105; 3.184-187, 206, 207, 217, 218; 4.194; Kama 1.131; 

1.188; Anu 1.50; Asrama 1.59; Astika 1.152,153. ViyoginI (216): Adi 
Sabhd 5.87-96; Wrafa 2.1-61; Strl 1.1-144. isardulavikrldita (79): 1. : 

2.76, 77, 79, 82,; 3.127, 128, 131 ; 4.236; 5.120; 7.84; 8.81, 82; 9.108; 10.84; 11 
12.97; Sab^a 1.105; 2.149, 150; 5.104, 105; Vana 2.31, 60, 61, 62, 104; 3.94 
4,140,141; Virdta 2.63; 3.157; 4.86; Udyoga 5.120, 121; Bhisma 2.280; Drona 
4,195; Kama 1.132; ^alya 1.189; Sauptika 1.109, 110; StrJ 1.159, 160; Sa«^^ 
1.182; Anu 1.49, 51; Asva 1.93; Asrama 1.60; Mausala 1.58; Prasthdna 
1.32; Svarga 1.26; Astika 1.101-104, 109, no, 114-119, 121, 122, 123, 125, 

129, 130, 131, 133, 134, 140, 14_4, 145, 162, 163, 164. Salinl (3): Strl 1.157, 158 
AsKto 1.108. S5ikharial(l7): Adi 2.78; 3.126,129; Sabhd 2.153; Vana 2.29, 63 
Virdta 4.85; Udyoga 3.88; Drona 2.111; 3.208; Astika 1. 105, 120, 142, 143, 148, 
155, 159. Sragdhara (18): Adi 2.84; 3.130; 12.95, 96; Sabhd 2.151; Vana 3.93; 
Bhisma 1.103; SvargaJ..24; Astika 1.113, 127, 128,137, 138, 139, 147, 157, 1 
161. Svagata (341) : Ad* 9.105; 10.1-76, 82. 83; Vana 1.113; 2.36, 101, 102 

3.1- 83,91 ; Udyoga 2.77-79; Bhisma 1.1-102; Drona 2.1-68 and 110. Plus 4dropped 
through oversight. Total 5486. 

2. Asvaghosa: i Buddhacarita {B 1033), \\ Saundarananda (S 1063). 

Anustubh (151+530 = 681): B. IV. 1-96 ; VI. 1-55 ; XII. 1-115 : XIV. 

5.1. 1- 58: II. 1-62; XL 1-58; XII. 1-42; Xin.1-54; XIV. 1-45; XV. 1-65 
Aparavaktra (1)S. VII. 58. Udgata(41): S.III. 1-41. Upajati (492+459 = 95l); 
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VH. 1-47; X. 1-53 ; XI. 59; XIV. 46-49 ; XVI. 1-94; XVII, 1-70 ; XVIII. 1-43. 
Kusumitalatavellita (1) s S.VII. 52. Puspitagra (26 + 5 “ 31): B. I. 80-89; 
V. 79-87; VIII. 81-87; S.III. 42; IV. 46; VI. 49; IX. 50; XVIH. 60. Pra- 
harsiQl (3+4=7); B. IX. 81,82; X. 41; S.I. 61 ; XVII. 71,72,73. Malabharinl 
(78): B. V. 1-78. MSlim(2): B.IL 56; XIII. 72. Rucira (3 + 1=4) : S.III. 64-65: 

XII. 121; S.X. 64. Vamsastha (123+78 = 201): S.III. 63: IV. 97-102; 

VI, 66, 67, 68; VIII. 1-80: IX. 72-80; X. 40; XL 58-73; XII. 116-120; 

XIII. 70,71; S.IV. 45; IX. 1-49; X. 54-63; XV. 66-67; XVIII. 44-59. 
Vardhamana (a variety of Udgata : 2) : S.II. 64, 65. Vasantatilaka (10) : S.I. 62 ; 
V. 53; VII. 48-51; VIII. 58,59; IX. 51; XVIII. 61. Viyoginl (56): S.VIII. 1-56; 
Vaitallya (1) : S.VIII. 57. Sarabhalalita (2): S.XII. 43 ; XIII. 56. ^ardulavikildita 
(6): S.VIII. 62; XI. 60,61; XVI. 98; XVIII. 62,63. ^ikharini (1+10 = 11): 
S.IV. 103 ; S.VIII. 60,61 ; XIV. 50-52 ; XV. 68,69 ; XVI. 95-97. Suvadana 
(1):S.XI. 62. Sragdhara (1): S. XVIII. 664. Totals. 1033 ; S. 1063, Grand 
Total 2096. 


3. Kaviraja: Raghavapandaviya {totai 668). 

Anustubh (109); 1. 1-22; 36-42; 84, 85, 88, 90. 93; 11. 39. 44, 45; III. 1, 4, 
6, 8, 9, 16. 19-28,39,40,42. 45,48,49; IV. 2,8, 9, 11,12; V, 3,51,85; 
VI. 8, 16, 24. 26, 27; VIII. 29, 31, 44, 45, 50, 54; IX. 24, 30; X. 2, 4, 18, 21, 23. 
30; XI. 24, 25; XII. 1, 10, 14, 15, 20. 21, 29, 31, 33. 43, 45, 48; XIII. 2, 12, 20, 
27,46,59, 61,63, 64 ; Aparavaktra (l): IX. 22; Upajati (284): I. 31,35, 43- 
46, 48, 50, 51, 54. 55, 58-62, 65, 67, 68, 69-73, 75, 78, 82, 89; II. 2, 3. 6, 7, 10-13, 
15. 16. 19, 28. 33, 37. 38, 40-43; III. 2, 3, 5, 7, 10, 13, IS, 17. 18, 29-32, 34. 38. 
44; IV. 3,7.10,28, 35, 36, 40,42,45; V. 4-8, 10, 16,19, 20, 24-32, 34-37, 
41,43-47, 50,52-55,71-84; VI. 1-4, 6, 7. 9. 10, 20-22, 25; VII. 2-5, 7, 8, 11. 
12, 14-27, 30-36, 38, 39, 44. SO. 52, 53, 55, 56, 57; VIII. 12-15, 17-21, 23. 24, 28, 
30, 33, 36, 38-43, 48, 51, 52; IX. 5. 6, 9, 13, 18, 20, 21, 23, 26, 27. 31 ; X. 1, 5, 7-11, 
13, 14, 15, 19, 20. 22, 24, 25, 28, 29, 32, 33, 38, 40, 41, 43; XL 2, 4-10, 15, 17. 18, 
19, 21, 22, 23, 27; XII. 2, 4.7, 16, 18, 19, 24, 25.40, 34, 36. 37, 44; XIII. 1 , 
3, 5, 6. 7, 13, 14, 19, 22. 24, 25, 30. 31, 32, 35, 36, 38-41, 43, 49, 53, 54. 60. Druta- 
vilambita (5); 1.74,86; III. 11; IX. 2; XII. 42. Puspitagra (4): VII. 1,46,47, 

VIII. 16; IX. 22. Prthvi (3): I. 83; VIII. 8; .XIII 57: Praoiitaksara (1): V. 12 
PrahaisinI (12): 1. 63, 64; III. 43; IV. 29; V. 1,2,23; VII., 43, 51; VIII. 4; 

IX. 19; :XII. 3. Maujubhasini (l) : I. 66. Maadakranta (21): I. 27, 29, 30,53; 
II. 5. 17, 32; III, 33; IV. 41; V. 17, 33; VII. 41; IX. 17, 29; X. 36; XI. 20; XII. 
32; XIII. 11,42,44,51. Malabharinl (15); I. 79,81; II. 35; VII. 10; IX. 3,8; 

X. 26. 31, 37,39; XII. 22.41,47; XIII. 47, 50. Malim(45): I. 80; II. 18, 21, 
36; IV. 5, IS, 39. 43; V. 14, 15, 18. 21. 56; VI. 17; VII. 6, 42, 45, 48, 49, 54; 
VIII. 1, 2, 5, 25, 34, 37. 47; IX, 11, 16, 28; X. 27, 35, 42; XI. 1,3, 14. 16; 
XII. 5, 17. 23,27. 40: XIII. 21, 34. 48. Rathoddhata (27); I. 32, 92; II. 23; 
IV. 6,44; V. 57-70; VIII. 6,53; IX. 12; X. 34. XII. 9, 28, 38; XIII. 10, 
Rucira (25): II. 20; IV. 16, 17-27, 30-34, 37; VI. 13-15; VIII. 54; IX. 4; 
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X. 17. Vamsastha (40): I. 87; II. 1; III. 46; IV. 1, 4; V. 9, 38-40, 42, 48, 49 
VI. 11, 18, 19. 23; VII. 13, 29, 37. 40; VIII. 11, 27, 35. 46; X. 12; XL 13 
XIL 8, 13, 35, 39; XIIL 17, 18, 23, 26, 29, 37, 52. 55, 56. 58. Vasantatilaka (12); 
I. 49. 56; II. 4, 22, 25; 111.41; V. 22; VI, 5; VIII. 7, 26; XL 26; XIIL 8 
Sardulavikndita(27); 1.33,34,52,91; 11. 8.24,27, 34; IV. 13; V. 11; VIII. 3, 
9, 22. 49; IX. 14; X. 6, 16; XL 11 ; XIL 6, 11, 26, 46; XIIL 9. 16. 33, 45. 62 
SaliDi(6): 1. 76, 77; 11.29,30; III. 47; IV. 38. ^ikharini (3): 1. 47; IV, 14; 
V, 13. Sragdhara (25) 1. 23-26, 28,57; 11.9, 14,26,31; ill. 12; VI. 12; VII 
9, VIII. 10; IX. 1, 7, 10, 15, 25; X. 3; XL 12; XIL12; XIIL 4, 15, 28. Svagata. 
(l): VIII. 32. Harinl (1); III. 14. Total 668. 

4. Kalidasa: Raghuvam'sa Kumarasamhhava {llZl) •, Total 2658. 

The figures for these poems are borrowed from Steijzler, ZDMG,, Vol. 44 do 


Anustubh (212) : II. 1-77 ; VI. 1-54 ; X. 1-81. Upajati (211) ; 1. 1-87 ; III 
1-63 ; VII. 1-61, Narkataka (6) : IV. 70-72 ; VIII. 100-101 ; IX. 68. Puspitagra (12) 
1. 88-90 ; 11. 78 ; III. 77 ; VIII 93-99. Praharsinl (4) : V. 59 ; VI. 55-57. Malini (2); 
V. 56; VII. 62. Rathoddhata (92) : VIII. 1-92, Varhsastha (133): HI. 64-76; 
V. 1-34; IX. 1-66. Vasantatilaka (10) : V. 55, 57, 58, 60, 61 ; VI 58, 59; IX 67 ; 
X. 82, 83. Viyogini (69) : IV. 1-69. Slardulavikridita (8) : II. 79 ; IV. 73 ; X. 84-89. 
SikharinI (2) : III, 78, 79. Sragdhara (3) : III. 80, 81 1 X. 90. Total 1064. 

6. Krsnananda : Sahrdaydnanda. ( Total 944 ). 

Anustabh (80) : VIII. 1-80. Upajati (275) ; 1. 1-90 ; V. 1-55 ; VII. 38, 40, 48 : 

IX. 1-70; XIL 39-41 ; XIV. 1-54. Drutavilambita (73) : IV. 1-35; XL 59; XIL 
1-36, 56. Puspitagra (6) : IV. 42, 45; VI. 51 ; VII. 42, 46; XIL 54, PrthvI (2); 
VII. 53; XIL 47. Praharsinl (4): V, 58; VII. 35; XIL 46,53. ManjubhasinI (5) : 
VII. 39,41,43; XII. 38; XIV. 66. Mattamayura (1): VII. 37. Maudakranti (5); 
IV. 37; VIII. 81; XIL 50. XIV 59, 71. Malabharini (64): VII. 47,50; XIL 55; 
XIIL 1-61. Malini (9): III. 56; IV. 43; IX. 72; X. 46; XL 58; XIL 43; XIV, 72; 
XV. 56, 57. Rathoddhata (35) : VII. 1-33; XIL 51: XV. 39. Rucira:(l) : XII. 59. 
Varhsastha (182): II, 1-70; IV. 36,38,39 40; VI. 1-50; VIL 49. 51 ; XII, 37; 
XV. 1-55. Vasantatilaka (116): 1,91; III. 1-55; IV, 41, 44; V. 52; VII. 36, 44; 

X. 1-45; XL 60; XIL 57. 58 ; XIV. 55-58. 67, 74; XV, 58. Viyogini (57): XL 1-5?! 
Srdfilavikridita (18): 11. 71; V. 56. 57; VIL 52; IX. 71 ; XU. 42, 45, 49; XIIL 62; 
XIV. 60-64, 68-70, 73, Malini (5): VIL 34, 45; XII. 44.48, 52. SikharinI: (l): XL 61. 
Sragdhara (3) : X. 47; XV, 60, 61. Harinl (2) : XIIL 63; XIV. 65. Total 944. 

7. Ksemendra: L Samayamdtrkd (639); Da'sdvatdraoarita (1759). 

Annstubh (S. 363 4- D. 1093 » 1456): S. 1. 1,3, 5-12, 26-47; 11. 1-16, 18-38, 
40-53, 55-58, 60, 61, 63-69, 71. 73-90, 93-102; III. 1-8, 10-29; IV. 1-10, 14-20, 
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505, 598. 621. 622. 759, 822,823, 856,870; IX. 14. 30, 36, 42. Sragdhara (S. 6, 
D. 26 = 32): S. II. 103, 104; III, 36; VI. 29, 30, 34; D. I. 2; II. 39; 
IV. 24, 43, 45. 80, 87, 89 ; V. 51, 78, 212, 216 ; VI. 27. 34, 35 ; VII. 40, 84, 124^ 
126, 166, 232, 235, 252; VIII. 188; X, 28, 38. Harinl (S. 3, D. 13= 16): S. 
III. 37; IV. 114, 121; D. I. 47; II. 40; III. 29; IV. 90; V. 103. 132, 162, 222, 
223 ; VII. 294; VIII. 31; IX. 74; X. 32. Total S. 639 ; D, 1759. Grand 
Total 2398. 

8. Dhananjaya; Dvisandhana, (Total 1106). 

Anustubh (288) : VII. 1-94 ; IX. 1-51 ; XVIII. 1-143. Aparavaktra (14): 
XIII. 37 ; XV. 34-44 ; XVII. 65, 66. Indravamk (1) ; XVII. 76: Udgata {39): 
XVII. 1-39; Upajati (247); II. 31, 33; III. 1-40; V. 1-64; VI. 47, 48; VIII. 18. 
21, 23, 25, 28, 29, 34-47, 49. 51, 54, 55, 57; X. 36, 39, 40 ; XI. 32, 33, 35. 36 ; 
XII. 48; XIII. 30, 32, 35; XIV. 25. 27, 28, 33,34, 35, 36 ; XVI. 1-82 ; XVII. 45, 
46, 53, 55, 57, 60, 62, 63, 64, 68, 73, 77, 85, 86. Jaladharamala (5): VIII. 7, 11, 13, 
15,17. Jaloddbatagati (1) : VIII. 24. Totaka (2): VIII. 48, 53. Drutavilambita 
(8); V. 68; VI. 50; VIII. 1-5.20. Puspitagra (38); II. 34; V. 67; XIII. 38; 
XV. 1-33; XVII. 58, 83. PrthvI (l) ; XIII- 44. Pramitaksara (51) : VIII. 56; 

XII. 1-46; XVII. 43,44,78,84. Pramuditavadana (2) ; XIII. 40, 41. Praharsini 
(29): V. 65; VIII. 6, 8, 26; IX. 52; XIV. 1—24. Mattamayura (34); VIII, 14, 
19; X. 37, 38; XIII. 1-28. 36; XIV. 26. Mandakranta (2): XIII. 43; XIV. 30: 
MalabharinI (8): IV, 54; X. 41, 42, XIII. 31 ; XVII. 49, 54, 61, 79. Malinl (5): 
VI, 51; XIII, 42; XV. 83, 85; XVII. 87. Mauktikaraala (4); VIII. 30-33. 
Rathoddhata (23): VIII. 12; X, 1, 3. 5, 7, 9. 11, 13, 15, 17, 19, 20, 21, 23, 25, 27. 
29, 31, 33, 35,44; XVII. 48, 51. Rucira (29): II. 1—29. Varbsapatrapatita (1): 
VIII. 16. Variikstha (104): I, 1-51; VI. 1-46; X. 43; XI, 31; XIII. 33, 39; 
XVII, 71, 72,82. Vasantatilaka (24); I. 52; II. 30; IV. 55; VI. 52: VIII. 9, 22, 
52; X. 46; XI. 34,38,41; XII. 47. 51, 52; XIV. 38, 39 ; XV. 46-48,50; XVI. 
86, 87; XVII. 89, 91. ViyoginI,(57): IV. 1-53; XI. 39; XVII. 41, 42; XVIII. 
144. VaisvadevI (1); VIII. 27. Sarduiavikridita (4): VII. 95; XIV. 31; XVIII. 
145, 146. Malinl (46): II, 32; III. 41, 42; VI, 49; VIII, 10, 50; XL 1-30, 40; XII. 
49; XIV. 32; XVII. 47, 70, 74, 75, 80, 81, 90. taikharinl (7): XL 37; XII, 50; 

XIII. 34: XIV. 29; XV. 49; XVI. 84; XVII. 40. Svagata (24): V. 66; X. 2, 4,6, 

8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 34; XIV. 37; XVII. 50, 52, 56, 59, 67, 
88. Harini(7): 111.43; V, 69; VIII. 58; X. 45; XIII. 29; XV. 45; XVII. 69. 
Total 1106. 

9. Padmagupta: Navasdhasahkacarita. (Total 1535). 

Anustubh (454); II. 1-99; VI. 1-117; XL 1-119; XVI. 1-119. Udgata (69): 
111.73; XV. 1-68. Upajati (316): L 1-90; VIII. 80; IX. 1-65; X. 65-68; 
XI. 120; XIII. 63 ; XIV. 1-85; XV. 72; XVII, 1-68. Puspitagra (78): 11. 100; 
III, 1-72; VI. 118; VII. 81 ; IX. 67; XII. 80; XVI. 120. Praharsini (l): VI. 119. 
MaSjubhasini (64) : X. 1-64. Mandakranta (3): 11. 101 ; XIII. 70; XVI. 121. Mabi- 
malika (1) XIII. 72. MalabharinI (8l) : IV, 61 ; V. 1-80. Mnlini (3): V. 82; XIII. 
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71; XV. 70. Rathoddbata (80): VIII. 1-79; IX. 66. Vamsastha (201): IV. 1-60; VII. 
1-79; XIII. 1-62. Vasantatilaka (95) : I. 91 ; IV. 62, 63 ; VII. 80 ; VIII. 81 ; X. 69 ; 
XI. 121; XII. 79; Xlll. 64-69; XIV. 86; XV. 69, 73; XVII, 69-75; XVIIL 
1-67; 69-72. Viyoginl (78)' XII. 1-78. ^ardulavikrldita (3): III. 74; X. 70; 
XVII, 76. ^alinl (l): XV. 71. ^ikhariijl (1): V. 81. Sragdhara (2): XV. 74;XVIII 68* 
HarinT(4); VII. 82:X. 71;Xn. 81;XIV. 87. Total 1535. 

10. Balacandrasuri : Vasantavila&a. (Total 1007). 

Anustubh (52): IV, 1-52. Upajati (313): I. 1-76; II. 27-49; III. 1-77; VI. 
66 ; IX.1-34; XI.1-93; XII. 12, 13, 15, 17, 21,23,25, 27, 30. Glii ( 1 ); XII. 
28. Totaka(l): XU. 22, Drutavilambita (70) : VI. 1-65; 68 , 70; XII. 14,16.18. 
Padakalaka (2): XII. 26. 29. Puspitagra (24); IV. 53; V. 97, 98. 100, 101, 102; VI. 
67, 71; IX, 56-59; XII. 1-11, 36. PrthvI ( 1 5) : IX. 35-49. Pramitaksara (27) : II. 
1-26; XII. 20 Praharsinl ( 2 ): V, 103; XII, 41, Mandakiama ( 1 ): IX. 50. 
MalabharinI (l): V. 96 Maladhravaka (1): XII. 32. Malinl (5): III. 82; V. 105. 110; 
VII. 70; XII. 38. Rathoddbata (160): III. 78; VIII. 1-69; X. 1-88 ; XII. 35, 39. 
Vamsamala (76) : VII. 40. 60; XII. 42-45 ; XIII. 1-66, 68-71. Vamkstha ( 68 ): VII. 
1-39; 41-59, 61-68; XII, 19; XIH. 67. Vasantatilaka (15): III, 79 - 81 ; V. 104, 
109; VI. 72; VII. 69; IX. 52-55; XII. 33, 37, 40, 46. Vidyadharahasa (1):XII. 
31. Sardulavikridita (69): I. 77; II. 50; IV. 54; V. 99, 107, 108, 111 ; VIII. 70 ; X. 89, 
90; XL 94; XII. 48-50. 72; XIV. 1-54. ^linl (2): V. 106; XII. 34. Sragdhara 
(3): IX. 60; XII. 47; XIV. 55. Sragvinl ( 1 ): XII. 24, Svagata (96) : V. 1-95; VI. 
69. Harini {l ) : IX. 51, Total 1007. 

11. Bilhana: Vikramahkadevacarita. (Total 1651), 

The figures for this poem are borrowed from Stenzler, ZDMG., 44 , p. 70. 

12. Buddhaghosa: Padyaoudamani, (Total 641), 

Anustubh (82): IX. 1-82. Upajati (346) : I, 1-78; III. 1-63; IV. 1-86 ‘V* 
56-62; VI. 16-27; VII, 1-58; VIII. 1-41 ; IX. 83. Puspitagra (l): VI. 32; Manda.' 
kranta (1) : VII. 59; Malabharini (3) : VI. 28-30. Malinl (3): I. 79; II 54 -TV 87 • 
I^thoddhata ( 1 ) : yi. 31. Vamsastha (67): V. 1-55; VI. 33-44. Vasantatilaka (133) i 
II. 1-53; III. 64; V. 64; VI. 1-15; VIII. 42-47; X. 1-57. Viyoginl ( 1 ): II 55 
^rdulavikrldita (1): X. 58. SalinI (2): V. 63; VI. 45. Total 641. ’ ' 

14. Bharavi. Kirdtdrjumya, (Total 1041). 

The figures for this poem are borrowed from Stenzler, ZDMG., 44 . p. 25. 

15. Bhaumaka: Rdvanarjunlya, (Total 1545), 

Anustubh (399): VII. 1-19; 21-31; XI. 1-46; XIII. 1-57, 60, 61- XV. 

Xix’’ 5 ffd 76. 77; XXIII. 1 - 59 . Aparavaktrl («: 

XIX. 52. Indravamsa (3): V. 27. 34; X. 16. Upajati (730); I. 1-6 9-11 14 15 
18-21,29-33,36-39. 41.42.43. 45-49; II. 29. 34 ! 35. 41-43. 4^ 51. //.’is.’ 69; 
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III. 3-7, 11, 13, 17-19, 24. 45, 46, 43, 31 ; IV. 2-37, 41-44, 46, 47, 49, 50, 52-55, 59, 
60; V. 4-7, 9, 11, 13-15, 18, 29, 30, 31: VI. 1-25, 27-44, 46-70, 75-79; VIII. 
1-4,6, 10-18,20-24,32-34, 39,40,45,46,48-58, 60-65; IX. 23-30, 32-50; X. 
1-4,6-15,17,20-27, 29-37, 39-42,45,48; XL 47. 48, 50, 51 ; XII. 1-10,12-50, 
52, 53, 56, 57, 60, 64, 66, 68-79, 81, 83-85; XIII. 63-65; XIV. 1-9, 11-63; XVL 
1-36, 38-40, 42-45. 47-66, 70, 72; XVII. 9, 20, 36-38, 41-43, 48, 52, 54-, 60, 63-67, 

70, 75-78, 81 ; XIX. 1-7, 9-19, 21 -24, 26, 27, 29, 31, 33, 36, 38, 40-49, 51, 53-58, 
61, 62. 64; XX. 5, 6, 16, 18-23, 26-31 ; XXII. 4, 6, 10, 12, 17, 44, 45, 60. 61. 62, 69. 

71, 75, 82, 83, 85 ; XXIII. 1-4, 9-12, 15-19, 21-41, 43-48, 53. 62-64, 66, 67; XXV. 
1-6, 9-13; XXVI. 1-18, 21-34, 38, 41-43, 45-48; XXVII. 64, 74-79, 84-87, 89. 
Aupaccfaandasika (69): I. 12, 23, 24. 26-28; II. 39, 46. 47, 54-56. 62; III. 8; IV. 
39; V. 12,20; VIII. 29-31; IX. 4, 5, 7. 9-16, 18-22; X. 38; XII. 58,61, 67; 
XIX. 39, 59, 60, 63; XX. 7, 11-13, 15; XXII. 2. 3, 47. 54, 55, 57, 73; XXIII. 13; 
XXV. 19, 20; XXVII. 50, 54, 56, 57, 66, 68, 71-73, 92. Drutavilambita (7); III. 
10, 43; XVII. 34, 56. 57; XIX. 8, 25. Pundarika (4); I. 25, 34, 35, 40. Puspitagya 
(21); II. 36-38; III. 27, 44; IV. 51, 56. 57,58; V. 32; IX. 51; XVI. 71; XVII. 59, 

72, 73, 80; XIX. 28; XXII. 64, 65; XXVII. 55, 91. PrthvI (1): XVIIL 57. Pratni- 
taksara (2): XVII. 74; XXV. 7. Praharsinl (14): I. 16, 22; III. 15; VI. 81; VII. 
32^ yill- 47,59; XV. 57 ; XX. 1-4, 10; XXI 1. 59. Bhramaravilasita (1); II. 5. MaSju- 
bhasinl (1); V. 33. Malabharinl (55) ; II. 44, 45, 66; III. 16, 20-22; V. 1-3, 10, 16, 17, 
19, 21, 25, 28; VI. 71, 73; VIII. 25-28, 41-43; IX. 1-3, 6, 8, 17; X. 50; XVIL 39, 
44-47, 58, 62; XIX. 30, 32; XX. 9, 14, 17; XXII. 16, 56, 74; XXIII. 51; XXVI. 39; 
XXVII. 49,65,67,69,70. Malini (16): 1. 51 ; II. 72 ; III. 28, 52, 53 ; V. 35; VI 
84;VII.33;VI1I.70;IX.52;X. 51; XII. 86; XIII. 66; XIV. 64; XIX. 65; 
XXII. 86. Rathoddhata (25): I. 13, 44; II. 58; III. 9, 23, 25, 30; VI. 44a; XII. 
59;XVI. 73;XVn.l6,17, 69. 79, 82; XIX. 20, 34, 35, 50; XXII. 8. 67; 
XXIII. 7, 42; XXVII. 80, 81. Rukmavati (1): XXII. 24. Rudra (l): XXIV. 70. 
Vamsastha (102) ; I. 50; II. 1-4, 6-11. 13-28, 30-33, 40. 50, 52, 53, 59; III, 1, 2, 14, 
29,31-36,47; IV. 1,40, 45, 48; VI. 72, 74. 80; VIII. 65-68; X. 28, 46. 47; 
XII. 51; XIV. 37; XVI. 67; XVIL 1-8, 10-15, 18, 19, 21-33, 49, 71; XX. 32; 
XXII. 84; XXIV. 65; XXVL 44; XXVII. 51, 52, 88, 90. Vasantatilaka (25) • 
I. 17; 11. 60, 61, 63, 67; III. 12, 42; IV. 62; VI. 82, 83; VIII. 19. 69; XL 49, 52; 
XVL 75; XVIL 51, 61; XXL 32; XXII. 1. 11; XXIII. 54; XXV. 14; XXVL 40; 
XXVII. 93, 94. Viyogini (12): III. 49, 50; XX. 8, 24, 25; XXII. 81 ; XXIII. 49, 
50 XXIV. 68, 69 ; XXVII. 58, 59. Vaitallya (3) : III. 40, 41 ; XXII. 79. 
VaisvadevI (5): 11. 12; VIII. 35; XII. 82; XVIL 40; XXIII. 5. Salini(23); 11. 48, 

.71; III. 37, 38; V. 8, 22,24; VI. 26; VIII. 36, 38; X. 19; XIL65, 80; XVL 41; 
46; XVIL 55, 83. 84; XIX. 37; XXVL 35-37; XXVII. 82. ^ikhariai (1): 
XXIII. 52. Svagata (14): 1.7. 8; 11. 64, 65; IV. 38; VII. 20; XVI. 69, 74; 
XVII, 35, 50, 53, 68; XXII. 63, 78. 

16. Mankha: Snkanthaoarita. (Total 1648). 


Anustubh (203) : IV. 1-45 ; XIX. 1-44 ; XXV. 1-36 ; 48-59, 62-104, 
106-119,124,127-134. Aparavaktra (36) : XXIII. 1-36. Arya 6): XXV. 38,41, 
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46. Udgata (45): IX. 1-45. Upajati (224): I. 1-44; II. 1-27; IV. 53; V. 1-57 

VIII. 51. 52; XI. 63-73; XII. 36-55; 87-93; XX. 1-55. Dvipathaka (Doha) (13) ; 

XII. 74-86. Puspitagra(64): IV.49; VII. 1-45; X. 47 ; XI. 13-24; XIV. 62; 
XIX. 45. 61; XXI. 47; XXII. 47. Prthvi (6) : VI. 67; IX 55 ; XVI. 27 ; XVIII. 60 
XIX. 57; XXL 49. Pramitaksara (41): XIII. 1-41. Prahars'nT (59): VI. 59 

IX. 53 ; XVlI. 1-57. ManjubhSsinl (57) : III. 76, 73; IV. 60; VI. 71; IX. 54 
XIV. 1-52. Mandakranta (72): I. 46; II. 55; III. 71, 72; V. 51, 54 ; VI. 61 

VII. 63 ; X. 43 ; XII. 96; XIII. 51 ; XIV. 60, 63 : XV. 41, 43, 45, 49 ; XVI. 4, 8 
9, 15. 28, 38, 40, 44. 46 ; XIX. 53, 54 :• XX. 56, 57 ; XXL 43, 45, 48 ; XXIV. 1-39 
Malabharinl (58) ; VIII. 1-50 ; XI. 25-32. MalinI (21): III. 74; IV. 48; V. 49 
VI. 58, 60, 69, 74 ; VII. 46, 61 ; X. 61 ; XIII. 45; XIV. 64 ; XVI. 18, 22 ; XVII. 59 
60; XIX. 62; XXIII. 39. 40, 44, 47. Rathoddhata (86): X. 1-40; XII. 1-46 
Rucira (1) : XVI. 26. Vamkstha (122) : III. 1-69 ; IV. 46 ; XII. 25-35 ; XXL 1-41 
Vasantatilaka (249): I. 50, 53 ; II. 28-40; III. 75; IV. 54, 55, 58, 61, V, 1-47 
VI. 63; VII. 47-60; VIII. 53-54; IX. 46-48, 52; X. 41, 42, 45, 52, 57 ; XI. 33-51 

XIII. 42, 43, 46 ; XIV. 53-56, 59, 61, 65 ; XV. 1-40 ; XVI. 7, 11, 17, 30, 31, 32, 49 
55; XVII. 58, 63; XVIII, 1-54 ; XIX. 46-48, 50 ; XX. 62; XXL 44. 52 
XXII. 43-52; XXIII. 37, 38, 41, 46; XXV. 43, 135, 136, 137, 138, 149 
150. Viyoginl (13); IV. 47 ; XIL 13-24, loardulavikudita (155) : 1. 45. 47-49 
52, 54-56; 11.41-44, 46, 47, 49, 52, 53, 56-58; III. 70, 73. 77; IV. 50 
51, 56, 57, 59, 62; V. 48. 50, 52, : 55; VI. 62. 64-66. 68, 72; VII. 62, 65 

VIII. 55,56; IX. 49, 56; X 44, 46, 48, 49. 54-56, 59; XL 74; XII. 94,95 
XIII. 44. 47-50, 52 ; XIV. 57. 58, 66; XV. 42, 44, 47, 48; XVI. 1-3, 5. 12-14, 19-21 
23,25,33-37,41, 43. 45, 47, 50-54, 56 ; XVII. 62, 64, 65 ; XVIII. 55, 56, 58 
XIX. 49.51,52, 55.56,60, 63,64.65; XX. 58-61, 63, 64; XXL 42,46.50, 51 
XXII. 53-55 ; XXIII. 42, 45, 50, 51 ; XXIV. 42, 43 ; XXV. 37, 39. 40. 42, 44, 45 
47,61.105,120,121, 123. 125.126.139,148,151; ^ikhariQi (19): 11. 45.51,54 
IV. 63;V. 53; VII. 64; IX. 50; X. 58; XVI. 24,39.42, 48,57; XVII. 61 
XXIII. 49, 54 ; XXV. 60, 122, 152. Sragdhara (55) : I. 51 ; IV. 52, 64 ; V. 56, 57 
VI. 73 ; VII. 66 ; X. 50. 60 ; XL 75 ; XII. 56-73, 97 ; XIV. 67. 68 ; XV. 46, 50 
XVI. 58, 59 ; XVII. 66. 67 ; XVIII. 57. 59. 61 ; XIX. 58, 59, 66 ; XX. 65 ; XXL 53 
XXII. 5&-58; XXIII. 48, 52, 53,55,56; XXIV. 40. 44. Svagata (36) : XL 1-12 
52-62; XIL 1-12; XXIII. 43. Harim(ll): II. 48. 50 ; VI. 70 ; IX. 51 ; X. 51 53 
XVI. 6, 10, 1 6, 29 ; XXIV. 41. Total 1648. 

17. Magha: Sisupalavadha. (Total 1677). 

I have borrowed the figures from Stenzler, ZDMG., 44. p. 28. 

18. Ratnakara ; Hawvyayiz, (Total 4351). (For convenience, the 
figures indicating the number of cantos are printed in black Arabic type). 
Anustubh (500) : 32^1-116; 43. 1-384. Asvalalita (4) : 8. 126, 148; 22. 65; 

110- 113. 116, 137, 141, 

142 ; 46. 45. 78. Upajati (310) ; 8. I. 4. 14, 26, 34, 46. 64. 71. 94. 103. 1 1 5>. l u • n 
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l-69;23. 1-61;27.2, 7, 11, 15, 18, 20. 2+, 28,32, 36,40, 44, 51,55.59. 63,67;31. 60; 
88. 1, 5, 8, 36. 43. 45, 47, 51, 59, 65. 69. 72, 74; 45. 5, 8 ; 46. 11, 16, 23, 24, 39, 42, 
55 ; 48 1-128. Candavrstiprapata Dandaka (1) : 48 74. JaJadbarama a (4) : 8. 32, 102, 
120, 132. Jaloddhatagati (2): 5. 56, 70. Tiinaka (1): S. 140. Totaka (l): 8.76. 
Dodhaka (1) : S. 68. Drutavilambita (103) : 3. i-92;S. 8, 47, 62, 67, 83, 95. 109; 12. 
79 ; 45. 21 ; 46. 32, 56. Puspitagra (164): 8. 11, 19. 29, 41, 53, 65, 77, 86. 89, 118," 
138. 145 ; 19. 67; 27. 1,5,10, 14,19, 23, 27,31,35,39,43,47.50,54, 58,62, 66, 

70, 74, 78, 82, 86, 90, 94. 97, 101, 110 ; 28 . 1-107 ; 31 . 51 ; 33 . 117 ; 34 . 61, 38 . 53, 
62, 67 ; 46 . 10, 22, 25, 31, 38, 47. 57, 62 ; 47 . 167 ; SO. 83. 102. PrthvI (2) : 46 . 68, 69, 
Pramanika (1) ; 46 53. Pramitaksara (54) : 8 . 13, 52, 130; 42 . 1-50; 45 . 5. Pratnu- 
ditavadana (52) : 8 . 16; 46 . 41.’ PraharsW (126): 5 . 59; 14 . 57; 17 . 1-1 101 
27 . 104 ; 34 . 39, 42, 64; 38 56, 85; 45 3, 38; 45 . 14,30,34, 50; 80 . 84, 86. 
Bhadrika (l) : 8 . 129 . Bhramaravilasita (1): 5 . 10. Mangalamangaca (1) : 46 , 47. 
Ma5jan(l): 5 . 40. Maujubhasinl (203) 5 . 17. 79, 108; 6 . 1-193; 38 , 38 ; 45 . 1. 
43; 46 . 7,19,33,54. Manigun inikara (1) : 8 . 147. Mattatnayura (5) ; 8 . 25, 55, 
88: 34 . 44 ; 46.36. Mankktknta (8): 7 . 64; 20,86 ; 22. 62; 23 . 71 ; 43 , 50 ; 

46. 75; SO. 89, 98. MalabharinT (80): 5 5. 23, 43, 61, 73, 82. 85, 114, 126 ; 15. 1-61; 
27. 95 ; 38. 2, 3 ; 44. 65 ; 48. 2,9, 12, 18, 20 ; 49.56. Maliol (107) : 1 64; 2. 64; 8. 145, 
150; 6, 197 : 7 . 62, 63; 8. 51, 52; 10. 52; 11. 76 ; 16. 81 ; 17. 113 ; 19. 68; 22. 60 ; 23. 65 ; 
27.116; 28.116, 117; 29.62, 63; 31.62; 3347; 34.47, 49, 52, 62, 66, 67; 88.61; 36.61; 
89.53, 40,65; 41.1-64; 43.385; 46.64; 48.146 ; 49.58; 50,85,87,92-95. Rathoddhata 
(64) : 3. 20, 92, 98 ; 14. 1-56 ; 34. 63 ; 48. 7 ; 46. 3, 28. Racira (56) : 5. 106 ; 29. 1-52 ; 
34. 40; 43. 14; 46. 17. Vamsapatrapatita (2): 8, 49, 124. Vamsastha (139): 8 38, 74, 
121; 12. 1-69; 21. 1-47, 51, 52; 26. 92 ; 27. 71, 75, 79, 83. S7, 91; 43. 11, 44; 45, 1, 4, 
27, 37, 40, 43,49, 52, 60, Vasanta (l): 3. 135. Vasantatilaka (2175): 1. 1-63; 2, 1-63 ; 
3. 93, 94; 4. 1-40; 3. 3, 6. 9, 12, 15, 18, 21, 24. 27. 30, 33, 36. 39, 42, 45, 48, 51, 54, 
57, 60, 63, 66, 69. 72, 75, 78. 81, 84, 87, 90, 93, 96, 101, 104, 107, 111, 115, 119, 122, 
125, 128, 131, 133 136, 139, 143, 146. 149; 6. 194, 195, 196; 7. 1-56, 58-61; 8. 1-50; 
9.70-76;10.1-51; 11.1-75; 12.70-78, 80,81; 13,1-82; 14.58.59; 15.62-67; 16.1-80; 
17. Ill, 112; 18. 92-100 ; 19. 1-66; 20. 1-85; 21. 48-50, 53-56; 22. 1-56; 23. 1-64; 
24. 40-50; 23. 62-70; 26. 1-91 ; 27. 3, 4, 6, 8, 9, 12, 13, 16, 17, 21, 22, 25, 26, 29, 30, 
33, 34, 37, 38, 41, 42, 45, 46. 43, 49, 52, 53, 56, 57. 60, 61, 64, 65, 68, 69, 72, 73, 76, 
77, 80, 81, 84, 85.88, 89, 92, 93, 96, 98, 99, 100, 102, 103, 105, 106. 108, 109, 111- 
115; 28.108-115 ; 29.53-61;30.1-93; 31.1-50, 52.53,55, 56,58,59,61; 32.118; 331- 
46; 34. 1-38, 41,43, 45, 46,48,50,51,53-60, 65; 38 1-60; 36. 1-60; 37. 1-67; 38,4, 
6, 7, 9-35, 37, 39-42, 44, 46, 48, 49, 50, 52, 54. 55, 57, 58, 60, 61, 63, 64, 66, 68, 70, 

71, 73, 75-83, 85; 39. 1-52; 40. 1-64; 42. 51;44. 1-65,67-69; 48, 2, 4, 6. 9, 10, 12, 13, 
15-20, 22-37, 39-42, 45, 46, 48, 57; 46. 8, 13. 20, 26. 29, 35. 44, 48, 61, 63, 66, 73, 77 ; 

47. 1-166;48. 129-131, 133, 134, 137, 139, 141, 143; 49. 1-55, 57; SO, 1-81.90,91, 
96, 100. Vasupadamanjari (1): 46.65. Vanin! (1): 8.37, Viyogin! (44): 8.31, 34; 24.1- 
39; 46.6, 15, 46. VaisvadevI (l); 48.135. ^ardulavikrldita (16); 4.41; 18, 82; 17.114; 
26. 93; 37. 68; 43. 49, 51. 52, 53, 56; 46. 71, 72 ; 47. 169 ; 43, 132. 136; 50; 88. ^iin! 
(101): 8. 28, 91 ; 7. 57; 18. 1-91 ; 31. 57; 38. 90; 43. 47; 46. 58, 59; 47. 170. ^ikharini 
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(2) : 22. 53; 27. 107. Siddhi (l): 21. 57. Sundira (l): S. 123. Sragdhira (37): 8. 151' >' 
13.83 ; 13.68 ; 21.58 ; 22.57, 59, 61. 63, 61 ; 28.118, 119 ; 30.94; 33.62 ; 88. 84, 87 -89, 
91 ; 89. 54; 41.65 ; 41 70 ; 43. 54, 55, 58; 48. 76. 79. 80, 81 ; 48. 138, 140, 142. 144, 
145, 147, 148 ; 30.99, 101. Sragvim (2) : 3.22, 58. Svagata (3) : 3. 50, 80, 99. Ilarinf 

(3) : 18. 101; 47. 168 ; 50, 97. Unnamed (4) : 3. 35 (ma-bha-na-ya-ga) ; 11 60 (na-ja- 
bha-ja-na-sa) ; 31.54 (bha-na-na-ja-ga) ; 43,51 (ta-na-na-ya) ; 48.65 (na-ja-bha- 
ja-ja-ra). Total 4351. 

19. Rudrakavi : Raslmudhavafksavarnana : (Total 1151). 

Anustubh (92) : II. 50; V. 26, 30; IX. 59; XI. 32; XIV. 11. 13, 14; XV. 15, 21. 
30. 34, 36,-50 ; XVI. 45; XVIII. 1-71, 73 ; XX. 66, 69, 70, 80, 93. Arya (2) ; II. 
52; V. 17. Indravamsa (2): VII. 47; XIX. 66. Upajati (586): 1. 11-35; II. 1-45; 
III. 1-44; IV. 35; V. 27. 29, 31-33, 36; VI. 24, 26. 29, 32-35, 38. 39, 41; VII. 
30-34; VIIL 1-50. 53, 56, 57; IX. 1-57, 60-70, 73, 74. 76, 77 ; X. 44, 50, 52. 53-64; 
XIII. 1-36; XIV. 6, 8, 15; 17-35, 46, 48, 49, 51, 60, 61; XV. 8-11, 13, 16, 19, 22, 
23. 26-29, 32, 35, 37, 39, 40, 48; XVI. 1-16, 18-20, 26-33, 36-40, 42, 43; 
XVII. 19, 21. 22, 24. 25. 27. 32, 38; XVlII. 72. 75, 79; XIX. 1-60, 63, 65, 
67, 68; XX. 1-52, 54, 55, 59, 63-65, 72-79, 81-86, 90. GIti (1): II, 47. 
Totaka (3): XI. 19; XIV. 43; XV. 18. Dmtavilambita (10): II. 46; XI. 
2-5; XIV. 5, 12; XVII. 28; XVIII. 77; XX. 71. Puspitagra (9): II. 49, 55; 
III. 45; IV. 36; XIV. 3. 36, 64; XVII. 18. 20. Prthvl (10) : I. 5, 7; VI. 43; VII. 
67, XI. 31, XU. 65, 75; XIV. 52; XV. 14; XVII. 4. Pramitaksara (3): V. 19; XV. 
6; XVII. 37, Praharsini (9) : II. 51; III. 49; VIII. 51, 65; XII. 49 ; XIV. 40 ; XV. 
12, 20; XX. 91. Bhujangaprayata (ll): V. 7-12; XII. 32, 38; XIV. 59; XV. 33, 
41. Ma3jubhasinl(4) :XVII. 1, 14, 15, 26. Mandakrama (3): III. 48; IX. 72 ; XV 
45. Malabbarini (71): II. 54 ; V. 39; VI. 1-22, 25, 28, 31 ; VII. 1-28; VIII. 58 59 ; 

IX. 71;XI. 33 ; XII. 41; XIV. 42; XV. 4, 7, 42,44, 46, 52; XVI. 17; XIX. 64; 

XX. 67, 87. Malini (8) : IV. 38 ; V. 14; VIII 63 ; XII. 35 ; XIV. 4, 66 ; XV. 51 ; 
XVI. 41. Rathoddhata (51); II, 48 ; IV. 1-32 ; V. 20, 21 ; VI. 23 ; VIII. 54 • Xl' 
38, 45 ; XIV. 10, 39, 41, 50, 54-56, 63 ; XV. 5, 31 ; XVI. 34, 44 ; XVII. 9, 31 ’ 36 * 
XX. 68. Vamsamala (26) : VII. 35-38, 40, 42, 43, 48, 49. 51. 53, 55, 59, 60, 62-66- 
IX.75;XI.29;XIV.16,38;XV.49;XVII. 13;X[X. 69. VaAlasiha (17): VI 
27; VII. 39. 41. 44-46, 52.54. 56-58 ; 61 ; VIIL 61, 62 ; XI. 13 ; XIV 7 • XVIII 
76 ; Vasantatilaka (69) : I. 8. 9 ; IV. 33, 34 ; V. 16, 28 ; VIII. 52. 55, 60, 64 ; XI 7 
9, 10. 16, 23, 24, 26, 44; XII. 1-31, 40 ; XII. 48, 66 ; XIV. 1, 37, 53, 58 • XV. 1.’ 2 • 
XVI. 25, 35, 48, 53 ; XVII. 5-7 ; XIX. 61, 62; XX.'61, 62. Viyogini (5) : V, 22 ; XI. 

34;XII.42, 43;XX.60. ^atdulavikridita(104):1. 1-4, 10. 36-38;II 53 56* III 47 

78,80, X, 35, 36, 38, 39; XL 1, 8, 11, 15, 17, 20, 22, 36, 37, 39, 46, 47; XII. 33 36 
37, 39, 46, 51, 67-70, 72, 73, 76, 77 ; XIIL 38 ; XIV. 57, 62, 67; XV. 3 17 25 ' 38* 

47, 53 : XVI. 21-24, 46, 47, 50, 52, 54, 55; XVII. 3, 8, II, 6, 7. 29 30 M-35 

«’ ^1“ (2) : XII. 

fi V L. ;v "v ® 2 ; XVII. 23. Sragdhara 

(15) . V. 24, IX. 79 , X 37 ; XL 12 ; XIL 71, 74; XIIL 37 ; XIV. 65 ; XVL 49, 51 ; 
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XVII. 39 ; XIX. 70 ; XX. 89, 94, 96. Svagata (24): III. 46 ; V. 1-6 ; VI. 30, 36, 37, 
40, 42 ; XL 35 ; XII. 45, 47 ; XIV. 9. 44, 45, 47 ; XV. 24; XVII. 2, 12 ; XVIII. 74; 
XX 92. Three missing, Total 1151. 

20 Lolimbaraja : Harivildsa. (Total 314). 

Anustubh (l); V. 88. Upajati (50) : I. 4, 6, 10, 12, 26. 27, 29 ; II. 14, 27, 30 ; 
III. 1, 8, 20, 21. 28. 45, 47. 48 ; IV. 1, 3, 10, 1 1, 15, 17, 20, 24, 28, 30, 32, 44, 47. 49. 
58-60, 73, 74 ; V. 9, 16, 29. 31. 34, 35, 43, 56, 66, 76, 81, 85, 94. Kutaja (3): I. 16, 
32; III. 34, Totaka (6): II. 9; III. 58; IV. 20;' V. 3, 42, 96. Drutavilambita (16); I. 
2, 25, 30; II 3, 5, 25; III. 3, 40; IV. 7, 16, 18, 19, 76; V. 41, 62, 74. Puspitagia (11): 
I. 31; III, 41; IV,37. 52; V. 10, 13, 14, 22. 40. 49. 92. Prthvl (21): I. 19, 23; II. 
8; III. 10-12, 25, 44, 59, 65 ; IV. 12, 61, 64, 65, 67, 68, 71 ; V. 28. 38, 82, 89. Prami- 
taksara (2): I. 24; III. 35. Bhujahgaprayata (4): III. 52; IV.69; V.84.93. Mila- 
bharini (27): 1. 8; 11.6,22,23.31; 111.9,16,26,67; IV. 25, 29, 33, 40. 42, 43, 62, 
63,66; V. 17, 47.52. 55. 61,64,79, 90,97. MalinI (51); 1.1,7,9, 11, 20,33; 11. 7, 
15, 18, 20 33, 34; III, 4. 6, 15, 31, 32, 37, 38, 42, 51, 54, 60,61, 64, 68; IV. 4, 8, 9. 
27, 38, 39, 51, 54,72; V. 7, 11, 12, 19, 25, 32, 33, 36, 37. 57, 63, 69, 73,78. 80, 91. 
Raihoddhata (36); 1.5,13-15,17,18,21; 11.11-13,32: III. 7. 29. 36. 43 : TV. 2. 


21. Varahamihira : Brhatsamhitd Brhajjdtaka (412). 

The figures for these two works of Varahamihira are borrowed from Stenzler, 
ZDMG. 44. pp. 4-15. 
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28. Vamsastha (134); I. 1-63 ; XL 1-71. Vasantatilaka (147): L 85 ; IL 143; HI. 
1-74; IV. 77; VII. 80-90 ;VIII, 51-60; XL 72-89; XIV. 27, 34, 41-66; XV. 161; 
XVII. 90;XVIIL 152. Viyogini (187) : 1. 64-79; X. 1-61 ; XII. 1-110. J^arda- 
lavikrldita (lO) • IV. 78; VI. Ill ; VIII. 62 ;X. 79; XL 92: XVII. 91 ; XVIII. 153, 
154, 158, 160. (13): VII. 94 ; VIII. 61 ; XIV. 32 ; XVI. 57-66. ^ikharim (3) : 

V. 91 ; XVI. 67 ; XVIII. 156. Sragdhari (2) : XVI. 69. 70. Svagata (50) : VIIL 
1-50. Harim(2): 1.83; III. 76. Total 1697. 

23. iiv3LSvam\a: Kapphinabhyudaya. (Total 1130). 

Anustubh (256):.XVL 1-128; XVIII. 1-17, 19-43, 45-61, 63. 64, 66-77, 79-81, 
83-87,89-97,99, 101, 104-108, 110, 112-116, 118-126, 128-130, 132, 133, 
135-141, 14L 145, 146, 148. Asvaldita (2): VI. 56,83 (7). Arya (44) : 
XIX. 1-44. Aryagiti (4) : VI. 12, 14, 34, 62 Upajati (64): VI. 1-10, 28, 42, 50, 71; 
XII. 1-46; XVIII. 44, 111. 117, 144. TSnaka (1) : VI. 80 ; Totaka (1) : XVIII. 142. 
Drutavilatnbita (61): VI. 18, 52, 60; VIII. 1-58. Dhrti (1) : VI. 17. Narkutaka 
(37) : VI. 72; XL 1-36. Puspitagra (41) : VI 21, 45 ; X. 1-38 ; XV. 40. Prathita 
(2): VL- 20, 58. Pramitaksara (2): VI. 23, 66. Pramuditavadana (1): VI. 32. 
Prahars ni (43) : IL 52; III. 1-41 ; VI. 35. Manjubhasini (1) : VI. 33, Mattamayura 
(41): VL 25, 31, 41, 57; VII. 1-37. Mattakrida (1): VI. 81-82 (one staaza). 
Mandakranta (40) : XIV, 40 ; XV. 1-38 ; XVII. 47. Matrasatiuka (2) : VL 78, 
79. Malabhadnl (42) : VL 15. 47: XIII. 1-39; XVIII, 150. Ma’a (1): VL 39*. 
Malinl (49) : I. 44; IL 53: IV.T-41 ; VL 26, 63 ; VII. 39 ; IX. 40 ; XIX. 45 ; XX. 47. 
Rathoddhata (1) : VI. 69. Rucira (40) ; VL 68 ; IX. 1—39. Vam£apatrapatita (l) : VI. 
73. Vamsamala (1) : XVIII. 134. Vamsastha (54) : IL 1-51 ; VL 1 1 ; XVIII. 82, 131, 
Vasantatilaka (67) : I. 1-43, V. 50 ; VL 13, 16, 19, 22, 24, 27, 29. 40, 43 ; VI. 46, 49, 
55, 65, 75; VII. 38; VIIL 59; X. 39. 40; XIII. 40; XVIII, 65, 98, 109, 127. VaninI 
(1) ; VL 53. Vidyunmala (1) : XVIII 78. Viyogini (50) : V. 1-49 ; VL 30. VaisvadevI 
(1): XX. 45. ^ardulavikiidita (8): V. 51 ; VL, 36, 70; XL 37; XVIII. 62, 147, 
149, XX, 46. Salim (47): VI. 37, 44 ; XVI. 130; XX. 1-44, ^ikharinl (1): 
VL 61. Sragdhara (15): 111. 42, 43; IV. 42 ; VL 48, 84; VIIL 60; XV. 39 ; 
XVI. 129 ; XVII. 57 ; XVIII. 18, 88, 100, 102, 103, 151. Sragvinl (l): VL 38. 
Svagata (57) ; VI. 67 ; XVII. 1-56 Harinl (40) ; VI. 54; XIV. 1 - 39 . One un- 
named. VL 51 (ma-bha-na-ya-ga = Haravijaya, V. 35); Five irregular; VL 
59, 64, 74, 76, 77. Total 1130. 

24. ^riharsa: Naisadhiyacarita (Total 2823). 

I have borrowed the figures of occurrences for this poem from Stenzler 
ZDMG., 44, p. 30. ’ 

25. Somesvara: Kirtikaumudi. (Total 722.) 

Anustubh (419): L 1-76; IL 1-81; III. 1-50; IV. 1 , 41; V. 1-62; VII. 1-53 
VIIL 1-56. Upajati (174) 1. 77, 78; IL 83-103 ; V. 65; VL 1-55; VII, 54-72 
75, 77; IX. 1-73. Drutavilambita (2) : VII. 74, 79. Puspitagra (18); 1. 79 
III. 79; IV. 91; VII. 76, 80, 81 ; VIIL 57-68. Praharsinl (3): VI,56 ; VII. 78; VIIL 
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70/ Malabharini (48) : VII. 73. MalinI (3): I. 80; II. 115; III. 78. 

Rathoddhata (23) ; III. 51-73. Vamsastha (1): III. 76. Vasantatilaka (19) : 11. 
104-114 ; IV. 89; V. 63, 64, 66,67; IX. 74-76. Sardulavikridita (7): I. 81; IV. 
90; VIL 82, 83; VIII. 71; IX. 77, 78. MalinI (3): III. 74, 75; VIII. 69. ^ikharini 

(1): III. 77. Harm! (1): V. 68. Total 722. 

26" Haricandra : Dharmasarmdbhyudaya. Total 1765. 

Anustubh (350) : III. 1-73 ; XIX. 1-95 ; XXI. 1-182. Indravamsa (1) : X 33. 
Upajati (461): I. 1-84; IV. 1-91; VII. 1-66 ;X. 1-9,12,14,16,20.27,32,36, 
48, 50, 54, 55 ; XI. 65-70; XIV. 1-82 ; XVII. 1-108 ; XXII. 4-7. Ekarfipa (l): 
X. 45; Totaka (1) : XIX. 96. Dodhaka U): X. 24. Dmtavilambita (70): 11. 76; 
III. 75; IV. 92 ; X. 22, 37; XI. 1-64,71. Paspitagra (69) : XIII. 1-69. PrthvT 
(4) ; IV. 93 ; X. 17, 35 ; XII. 62. Pramitaksara (i) : X. 42. Praharsinl (85) : X. 28, 
29 ; XVI. 1-83. Bhujaiigaprayata (2) : X. 21. 25. Mandakranti (S) : vill. 57 ; X. 10 , 
34; XII. 63; XIV. 83. Malini (65) : 1.85; V. 90; VI. 53; VIII. 1-55; X. 11 , 
38; XI. 72; XIII. 70; XIX. 103; XX. 101; XXL 185. Rathoddhata (86): 

V. 1-86. Varhkmila (79); IX. 1-78; X. 30. Vamkstha (208): H. 1-74; 

X. 15, 18, 23, 26, 39, 41, 44, 47, 56 ; XII. 1-60 ; XVIII. 1-65. Vasantatilaka (72): 
I. 86 ; V. 87 ; VI. 1-51 ; X. 13, 19. 25, 31, 40-, 43, 46, 49, 52, 53 ; XV. 70 ; XVI. 88; 
XVII. 109; XIX. 97-99; XXII. 1, 2, 8. ViyoginI (1): XIX. 100. Sardulavikridita 
(27); 11.75,77, 79; 111.74,76; V.88,89 ; VI. 52; VII. 6, 68; IX. 80; X. 57; 
XII. 61; XIII. 71; XIV. 84; XVI. 85-87; XVII. 110; XVIII. 66; XIX. 101, 
104; XXL 183, 184 ; XXII. 3, 9, 10. Salinl (101) : 11. 78 ; XX. 1-100 Sikharini (2): 
III. 77 ; XVI. 84. Sragvinl (1) : XIX. 102. Svagata (69) : XV. 1-69 ; Harinl (3) : 

VIII. 56 ; IX. 79 ; XVIII. 67. TotaU765. 

27. Haiayudha: Kavirahasya. Total 299+6=305. 

Anustubh (230): 1, 2. 4-6, 45-56, 83-136, 140-298. Arya (2): 17, 82. 
Indravaihk (2): 35, 79. Upajati (4): 3, 29, 69, 80. Drutavilambita (l). 299. 
Mandakranta (3): 20, 32, 137. MalabharinI (5) ; 37, 74, 75, 76; Sr. 50. Malini (4) 
42, 73; Sr. 15, 17. Rathoddhata (2): 36, 72. Vamkmala (3): 13, 81; Sr. 51 
Vasantatilaka (33): 7, 8, 12, 14 16, 19, 23, 24. 25, 30, 31, 38, 39, 41, 44, 58-68, 70, 
71, 77, 78, 138, 139; Sr. 20. Sardulavikridita (13): 9, 11, 15, 18, 19, 22, 26, 27, 

34, 43, 57; Sr. 10. Sikharinl (1): 40. Sragdhara (1): 21. Harini (1): 33. 

299 + 6 Sr. = 305 (Sr. =* Shorter Recension). 

28. Hemacandra; Dvyd'srayakdvya. Total 2430. 

Anustubh (1417)1.1-196; III. 1-158; V. 1-141; VII. 1-141; IX. 1-166 
XL 1 - 1 17 ;" XIII. 1-108; XIV. ,1-117; XVII. 1-137; XIX. 1-136. Indravarhk 
(4): XVIII. 81, 85. 99; XX. 30. Upajati (527): 11. 1-107; VI. 1-105; VIIL 125; 

IX. 167, 172; X. 1-85; XII. 73. 76; XIV. 1-71; XVI. 1-94; XVIII. 8, 9, 13, 15, 
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72-75, 77, 83, 84, 86, 94, 101. Aupacchandasika {99); IV. 1-90 ; XV. 124; XVIII. 
23, 40,89; XX. 60,71,79,80,81. Aapacchandasika-Aparantika (9): XU. 77; 
XVIII. 12, 29, 51, 54. 66, 104; XX. 63, 82. Kekirava (78) : XII. 1-72 ; XVIIL 47 
48, 87, 101; XX. 51, 61.Kola (1): XX. 4. Dodhaka (1): XX. 69. Drutavilambita {2]‘: 
XVIII. 39, 53. Puspitagra (2): XVIII. 37; XX. 96. PrthvI (1): IL 110. 
Manjubhasini (4); XVI. 97; XVIII. 11, 35, 36. Mattamayura (2): II, 109; XVIII. 
44. Mandakranta (3); XX. 5, 89, 90. Mrdanga (1): XVIIL 102, Rathoddbata (ll); 

IV. 93; XVIII. 33, 42. 52, 91; XX. 8, 16, 46, 57, 62. 67. Rucira (1): XV. 123* 
Vamsamala (19): XVIIL 17, 45, 56, 57, 59, 63, 67, 80, 83, 97, 100 ; XX. 7, 9. 22,’ 
26,43, 44,65, 70, Vasantatilaka (48): 1. 197, 198; IL 108; HI. 160; VI. 106- 

VII. 142; X. 87; XL 118; XII. 80, 81; XIII. 109, 110; XIV. 72; XVIL iss ’ 
XVIIL 19. 20, 31. 34, 50, 61. 78, 82. 84. 88, 95. 105, 106; XIX. 137; XX. 1. 2, 11 
13, 17, 18, 20, 21, 27, 31, 32, 40, 49, 66, 87, 88, 95, 97, 99, 100. Vaitaliya (2): 1. 199; 
XX. 41. Vaisvadevl(l4); IX. 169; XII. 78, 79; XIV. 73; XVIIL 10, 16, 41, 55^ 
75; XX. 33, 55, 78, 91, 93. ^rdulavikrldita (12): 1. 200, 201; III. 159; IV '94* 

V. 142; IX. 168; X. 88; XIV. 71; XVIIL 79; XX. 92,98, 102. ^aiim (35): VIIL 
1-20: IX. 170, m;X. 86;XIL 74,75:XVL 95, 96; XVIIL 46, 64. 77; XX. 19 
52, 54, 76, 85. oikharini (3): VL 107; XV. 122; XVIII, 25* Sudanta (5): X* 89 
90;XVII1. 71,72,96. SragvinI (4): IV. 91, 92; XVIIL 65, 69; Svagata (il5): 

VIII. 21— 120; XVIIL 1—6, 14, 76; XX. 25,29, 37, 50, 53, 56, 64. HarinI (4); 
VIII. 121-124. Total 2426; 4 missing; ^ 

APPENDIX II 

I. A Chronological List of the Poets. 

1 Asvagbosa (2ad century A. D.); Buddhccoarila : 1033 stanzas; 14 cantos- 

9 metres. Stfundarcttuznda : 1063 stanzas ; 18 cantos ; 20 metres. 

2 Kalidasa (4th century); Raghuvamsa: 1545 stanzas; 19 cantos; 16 metres. 

1113 stanzas; 13 cantos; U^metres. 

3 Buddhaghosa (5th century): Padyacuddmmi : 641 stanzas; 10 cantos; 

12 metres, 

4 Bhiravi(6th century, 1st half); Kirdidrjufiiya •. 1041 stanzas; 18 cantos' 

24 metres. ’ 

5 Varahamihira (6th century, 2nd half) : Brhaisamhitd : 2780 stanzas ; 104 cantos ' 

63 metres. Brhajjdtaka; 412 stanzas; 28 cantos; 33 metres. 

6 Bhatti (7th century, 1st half): BhaHikdvya: 1625 stanzas; 22 cantos' 

23 metres. ’ 

7 Bhaumaka (7th century, 1st half) ! Rdvattarjumya : 1545 stanzas; 27 cantos- 

26 metres. ■ , 

8 Mista (711, center,, z»d half); AiaWtovaito ; 1677 staazasr 20 cnlos; 

T i rpetres, 
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9 Kumaradasa (8th ceaturyj Zni half): Janaktharana : 1064 '.stanzas '15 cantos ; 
'15 metres* ■ 

10 Ratnikara (9lh; cenluryj, ' 2nd hdXi) : Haravijayai 4351 stanzas; 50 cantos; 

■ ; „48 metres. 

11 ^Evasvamin (9th centary, 2nd half): Kapphinabh^uda^a t 1130 ''stanzas''; 

20 cantos; 46 metres*" 

12 ' Dhananjaya (10th : century)' ; Dvismhdhdnai 1106 stanzas; 18' cantos; 

31 metres. 

13 Haricandra (10th century, 1st half): Dharmasarmabhyudaya : 1765 stanzas; 
,, 22 cantos ; '.25 metres. 

14 Halayudha (10th century, 1st half) : Kavirahasya : 299 stanzas ; 15 metres. 

15 Yitmmdm (lOth century, 2od half); Candraprabhacariia: 1697 stanzas; 

18 cantos; 28 metres. 

16' Lolimbaraja (11th century, 1st half): Harivildsai 314 stanzas; 5 cantos; 

20 metres. 

17 Padmagupta (1 1th century, 1st half): NavMdhasdhkacarifa\ 1535 stanzas; 

18 cantos; 19 metres. 

18 Kssmendra (11th century, 2nd half) : Samayamafrkd : 638 stanzas ; 8 cantos ; 

15 metres. Dasdvataracarita : 1759 stanzas ; 10 cantos ; 11 metres. 

19 Bilhana (llth century, 2nd half); Vikramdhkadevacarita\ 1651 stanzas; 

18 cantos ; 16 metres. 

20 Mahkha (I2th century, 1st half): Srlkanthacarifa: 1648 stanzas; 25 cantos; 

24 metres. 

21 ^rlharsa ( 12th century, 2nd half): Naisadhtya* 2828 stanzas; 22 cantos; 19 

metres. 

22 Kaviraja {I2th century, 2ad half); Rdghavapdndaviya % 668 stanzas; 13 

cantos ; 22 metres. 

23 Hemacandra (12th century, 2nd half) : Dvydsrayax 2430 stanzas ; 20 cantos; 

28 metres. 

24 Somesvara (13 th century, 1st half): Ktriikaumudz i 722 stanzas; 9 cantos; 

14 metres. 

25 Amaracandra (13th century, middle) : Bdlabhdratai 5482 stanzas ; 19 cantos ; 

23 metres. 

26 Balacandra (13th century, 2nd half); V asantavildsa i 1007 stanzas; 14 

cantos ; 25 metres. 

27 Krsnananda (13th century, end): Sahrdaydnanda i 944 stanzas; 15 cantos; 

21 metres. 

28 Rudrakavi (I6th century, 2nd half): Rdstraudhavamsavarnana i 1151 

stanzas ; 20 cantos ; 26 metres. 
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II. An Alphabetical List of Metres used for continued narration. 

The figures after the names indicate ih» total number of cantos in 
which the metre is used. 

1 Anastubh: Amaracandra 14; Asvaghosa 11; Kalidasa 10; Kumaradasa 3; 

Kfsnananda 1 ; Dhanafijaya 3 ; Padmagupta 4; Balacandra 1 ; Bilhana 1 ; 
Baddhaghosa 1 ; Bhatti 15 ; Bharavi 2 ; Bhaumaka 6 ; Mankha 2 ; Magha 2 ; 
Ratnakara 2 ; Rudra 1 ; VTranandia 3 ; ^ivasvamin 1 ; ^riharsa 2 ; 
Somesvara 7 ; Haricandra 3 ; Hemacandra 10. 

2 Aparavaktra : Mankha 1. 

3 Arya; Amaracandra 1 ; Varahamihira 10 ; ^ivasvamin 1. 

4 Aryagiti: Bhatti 1. 

5 Udgata : Asvaghosa 1 ; Dhananjaya 1 ; Padmagupta 1 ; Bharavi I ; Mankha 1. 

Magha 1 ; Vlranandin 1, 

6 Upajati; Amaracandra 13; Asvaghosa 16; Kalidasa 15 ; Kumaradasa 3; 

Krsnananda 4 ; Dhananjaya 3 ; Padmagupta 4 ; Balacandra 4 ; Bilhana 6 ; 
Buddhaghosa 5 ; Bhatti 4 ; Bharavi 3 ; Mankha 4 ; Magha 1 ; Ratnakara 3 ; 
Rudra 1 ; ^ivasvamin 1 ; ^rlharsa 7 ; Somesvara 2 ; Haricandra 5 ; 
Hemacandra 4. 

7 Aupacchandasika : Hemacandra 1. 

8 Kekirava: Hemacandra 1. 

9 Drutavilambita : Amaracandra 1 ; Kalidasa 1 ; Kumaradasa 1 ; Krsijananda 2 ; 

Balacandra 1 ; Magha 1 ; Ratnakara 1 ; Vlranandin 1 ; ^ivasvamin 1 ; 
^rlharsa 1; Haricandra 1. 

10 Narkutaka; ^ivasvamin 1. 

11 Puspitagra : Dhananjaya 1 ; Padmagupta 1 ; Bilhana 1 ; Bharavi 1 ; Mankha 1 ; 

Magha 1 ; Ratnakara 1 ; Vlranandin 1 ; Sivasvamin 1 ; Haricandra 1. 

12 PramitSksara ; Amaracandra 1 ; Kurtaradasa 1 ; Dhananjaya 1; Bharavi 1 ; 

Mankha 1 ; Magha 1 ; Ratnakara 1 ; Vlranandin 1. 

13 Praharsini ; Dhananjaya 1 ; Bharavi 1 ; Mankha 1 ; Magha 1 ; Ratnakara 1 ; 

Vlranandin 1 ; Sivasvamin 1 ; Haricandra 1. 

14 Manjubhasini: Amaracandra 1; Padmagupta 1; Mankha 1; Magha 1. 

Ratnakara 1. 

15 Mattamayura : Dhananjaya 1 ; ^ivasramin 1. 

16 Mandakranta; Bilhara 1 ; Mankha 1 ; Sivasvamin 1. 

17 Malabharinl: Asvaghosa 1; Krsnananda 1; Padmagupta'!; Bharavi 1; 

, Mankha 1 ; Magha 1 ; Ratnakara 1 ; Rudra 1 ; Vlranandin 1 ; ^ivas- 
vamin 1 ; Somesvara 1. 
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18 MalinT : Amarcandra 1 ; Magha 1 ; Ratnakara 1 ; ^ivasvamin 1 ; Haricandra 1 • 

19 Rathoddhata ; Amaracandra 3 ; Kalidasa 3 ; Krsnananda 1 ; Padmagupta 1 ; 

Balcandra 2; Bilhana 2 ; Bharavi 1 ; Mankha 1 ; Magha 1 ; Ratcakara 1 ; 
Rudra 1. Viranandin 1 ; Srifaarsa 1 ; Haricandra 1. 

20 Racira ; Dhaoanjaya 1 ; Magha 1 ; Ratnakara 1 ; ^ivasvamin 1. 

21 Lalita : Amaracandra 1. 

22 Vamsamala (mixture of Varhsastha and Indravamsa) : Balacandra 1 ; Hari- 

candra 1. 

23 Vamsastha: Amaracandra 1; Asvaghosa 2; Kalidasa 4; Krsnananda 3 ; 

Dhananjaya 2 ; Padmagupta 3; Balacandra 1 ; Bilhana 3 ; Buddhaghosa 
1 ; Bharavi 4 ; Mankha 2 ; Magha 2 ; Ratnakara 1 ; Viranandin 2; ^ivasvamin 
1 j Sriharsa 5; Haricandra 3. 

24 Vasantatilaka : Amaracandra 2 ; Kalidasa 1 ; Krsnananda 2 ; Padmagupta 1 ; 

Buddhaghosa 3 ; Mankha 3 ; Magha 1 ; Ratnakara 25 ; Rudra 1 ; Vira- 
nandin 1 ; Sivasvamin 1 ; Sriharsa 2 ; Haricandra 1. 

25 Viyogini : Amaracandra 2 ; Asvaghosa 1 ; Kalidasa 2 ; Krsnananda 1 ; Dhanaii- 

jaya 1 ; Padmagupta 1 ; Bilhana 1 ; Magha 1 ; Ratnakara 1 ; Viranandin 2 ; 
Sivasvamin 1 ; Sriharsa 1. 

26 Sardulavikridita : Balacandra 1. 

27 Sallnl: Magha 1 ; Ratnakara 1; Sivasvamin 1 ; Haricandra 1. 

28 Svagata r Amaracandra 4; Balacandra 1 ; Bilharja 1 ; Bharavi 1 ; Magha 1 ; 

Viranandin 1 ; Sivasvamin 1 ; Sriharsa 2 ; Haricandra 1 ; Hemacandra 1. 

29 HarinI: Sivasvamin 1 ; Sriharsa 1. 

III. An Alphabetical List of all Metres employed by the poets. 

The figures indicate the total number of occurrences. For fuller 
definitions of metres, consult Jayaddman (s. Intro., para 5). 

1 Anustubh: Amaracandra 2292; Asvaghosa 681; Kaviraja 109; Kalidasa 813; 
Kumaradasa 212; Krsnananda 80 ; Ksemendra 1456; Dhananjaya 288; 
Padmagupta 454 ; Balacandra 52 ; Bilhana 214 ; Buddhaghosa 82; Bhatti 
1206; Bharavi 125; Bhaumaka 339; Mankha 203; Magha 232; Ratni- 
kara 500; Rudra 92; Lolimbaraja 1; Varahamihira 268; Viranandin 453 ; 
Sivasvamin 256 ; Sriharsa 376; Somesvara 419; Haricandra 350; Halayu- 
dha 230; Hemacandra 1*417. 


2 Acaladhrti {na~na-na-na-na-la ) : Sriharsa 1. 

3 Pi.m,vais\i&{na-ya-bhd-ga-ga): Varahamihira 3; 
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4 Aparavaktra (na-na-ra-la-ga; na-ja-ja-ra): Asvaghosa 1; Kaviraja 1; 

Dfaananjaya 14; Bharavi 1; Bhaumaka 1; Mankha 36; Varahamihira 10. 

5 Asvalalita {na-ja-bha-ja-bka-ja-bha-la-ga): Bhatti 1; Rataakara 4; 

^ivasvamin 2. 

6 Arya: Amaracandra 64; Ksemendra 115; Bhatti 2; Mankha 3; Ratnakara 1; 

Rudra 2; Varahamihira 1750; ^ivasvamin 44; Halayudha 2. 

7 Aryagiti-Skandhaka : Bhatti 47 ; Magha 2 : Ratnakara 2 ; Varahamihira 1 ; 

^ivasvamin 4. 

8 Indravamsa (ia-ta-ja-ra) : Dhananjaya 1 ; Bhaumaka 3 ; Rudra 2 ; Varahami- 

hira 1 ; Haricandra 1 ; Halayudha 2 ; Hemacandra 4. 

9 lStthapaxii{ta-bha-ja~la-ga): Ainaracandra 3, 

10 Utsara : See Sundara. 

11 Udgata {sa-ja-sa-la ; na-sa-ja-ga : bha-na~ia-la~ga ; sa-Ja-sa~Ja~ga) ; 

AWkosa 41; Dhananjaya 39; Padmagupta 69; Bharavi 54; Mankha 45; 
Magha 128 ; Varahamihira 1 ; Viranandin 82. 

12 Udgiti ; Ksemendra 1. 

13 Upagiti: Varahamihira 3. 

14 Upajati (Mixture of Indravajra and Upandravajra): Amaracandra 1265; 

AWhosa 951; Kaviraja 284; Kalidasa 1031; Kumaradasa 211; 
Krsnananda 275; Ksemendra 437; Dhananjaya 247; Padmagupta 316; 
Bilhana 583; Buddhaghosa 346; Bhatti 271 ; Bharavi 176; Bhaumaka 730; 
Mankha 224; Magha 108; Ratnakara 310; Rudra 586; Lolimbaraja 50; 
Varahamihira 337; Viranandin 114; ^ivasvamin 64; ^riharsa 805; 
Somes vara 174; Haricandra 461; Halayudha 4; Hemacandra 527. ' 

15 Upajati (Mixture of Indravamsa and Vamkstha) : See Vaihsamala. 

16 Ekarupa (sff-sa-ja-go:); Haricandra 1. 

17 Aupacchandasika {6, ra-ya; 8, ra-ya): Varahamihira 33; Hemacandra 99. 

18 Aupacchandasika-Aparantika : Hemacandra 9. 

19 Kalahamsa: See Kuteja. 

20 Kutaia(sa-fa-sa-sa-ga): Magha 1 ; Lolimbaraja 3. 

21 Kusnimvicitm (»a-ya-m-ya) : Varahamihira 3. 

22 Kmumitalata.vellita.(ma-ta-na-ya~ya-ya): Asvaghosa 1. 

23 Krtoddhata (tna-sa—scf-ga): Varahamihira 5. 

24 Kekirava (sa-ya—sct-ya) Hemacandra 78. 

25 Kokilaka: See Narkutaka. 


26 
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KQ\a.{ja-sa-sa-ya)-. Hemacandra 1. 
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28 

29 

30 

31 


27 Ksama: See Candrika. 

GIti; Ksemendra 14; Rudra 1; Varahamihira 3. 

Candavrstiprapata (A Dandaka): Ratnakara 1 . 

Candrika (mj-wa-to-to-ga); Bharavi 1 ; VTranandin 1. 
Qitx3Xekh^{sa~sa-ja-bha-ja~ga~ga): Magha 1. 

■32 Jaladharat^la DhanaS^^^^^ 5; Bharavi 1; Magha 1 ; 

Ratnakara 4; Viranandin L 

33 Jaloddhatagati 0«-sa-ycr-sflr): Dfaananjaya 1; Bharavi 1 ; Magha 1 ; Ratnakara 2 ; 

Viranandin 1. 

34 TanumadhyaCto-ya): Bhatti 2. 

35 Tamarasa (wtr-Za-icr-yo:): Varahamihira 4. 

36 Tunskzira-ia-ra-ja-ra): Ratnakara 1; ^ivasvamin 1 ; Varahamihira 1. 

37 Totaka (sa-sir-sa-sti) : Kalidasa 1; Dhananjaya 2; Bhatti 3 ; Magha !• 

Ratnakara 1; Rudra 1; Lolimbaraja 6; Varahamihira 9,- ^ivasvamin l! 
Hancandra 1. 

Dandaka : Varahamihira 5. See also Candavrstiprapata* 

Dodhaka_ ibh^bha-bha-ga-ga ) : Ksemendra 1 ; Magha 1 ; Ratnakara 1 : 
Varahamihira 22; §riharsa 1 ; Haricandra 1 ; Hemacandra 1. 

40 Drutapada {na-bh(Z-ja--ya)i Varahamihira 2. 

Amatacandm 56; KavMja 5; Kalidasa 56; 
^aacauda 73, Ksemendra 2; Dhananjaya 8; Bhatti 5; Bharavi 33- 
Ehanmaka;; Magha 71; Ratnakara 103; Endm 10; Lolimbarija 16; 
Varahamihira 8; Viranandin 62 : Sivasvamin 61; ^riharsa 116;Somesvara 2; 
Haricandra 70; Halayudha 1 ; Hemacandra 2. 

Dvipathaka » Doha (13 ; 12) : Mahkha 13. 

Dhlralalita {bha—ra—na-ra~na—ga)i Varahamihira 1. 

44 Dhrtasri: See Siddhi. 

45 Dhrti: SeePramadi. 

46 l^axida.ra(na~ja-bh(i-ja-ra~ra): Bhatti 1. 

47 liiATkata.k^ {na-ja-bha-ja-ja-Ia-ga) : Kumaradasa6; Varahamihira 5 ; Virav 

nandin 1 ; Sivasvamin 37. ’ 

47<i Nardataka : See Narkutaka. 

48 NSrSca: See MahamSlikl. 

49 Padiikulaka; See MStrasamaka. 
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50 Vaia-ina-m-ma-yd) '- Varahamihira !• 

Bhaumaka 3# 

52 Ya&m{lgtl{na^na-m-ya\ na-3a--^a-rarid Amaracandra 7^Asvaghosa 31; 

Kavimja 5 ;Kalidasa 8 ;K:umaradasa l2;Krsna0anda 6; Dhananjaya 38; 
Padmagupta 78; Bilkana 101 ; Buddhaghosa 1; Bhatti 35; Bharavi 69; 

Bhauroaka21; Mankha 64; Magha 78; Ratn^ara 164; Rudra 9 ; Lolim* 

baraja 1 1 ; Varahamihira 23 ; Virattandin 65; Sriharsa 19; Somesvara 18 ; 

Haricandra69; Hemacandra 2. 

Prthvi Ua-sa-ja-sa~ya-la-ga ) : Amaracandra 3 ; Kaviraja 3 ; Krsnananda 2 ; 

■ Ksemendra 2; Dhananjaya 1 ; Bilhana 2; Bhatti 1_; Bhaumaka 1 ; Mankha 
6 ; Magha 1 ; Ratnakara 2; Rudta 10; Lolimbaraja 21; Varahamihira 5; 

Vlranandin 3; Sriharsa 1; Haricandra 4; Hemacandra 1. 

Prathita isct-ja:-sa-ya-la-ga)' Magha 1; Ratnakara 1; Sivasvamin 2. 
Prajnamiila Ratnakara 1; Sivasvamin 1. See Vagvallabha, 

p. 191. 

Prabha {m-na-ra-ra) : Bharavi 6 ; Magha 1. 

Prabhavatl • Varahamihira 2. 

Pramada (ttcr— let— gff) : Magha 1; Sivasvamin 1. 

Pramanika ija-ra-la-ga): Ratnakara 1 ; Varahamihira 11. 

Pramitaksara (sa-ict-scj-sa) : Amaracandra 95 ; Kaviraja 1; Dhananjaya ^51, 
Padmagupta 1 ; Bhatti 4 ; Bharavi 5 1 ; Bhaumaka 2; Mahkha 41, Magha 
83; Ratnakara 54; Rudra 3 ; Lolimbaraja 2; Varahamihira 1 ; Vlranandin 73; 
Sivasvamin 2; Haricandra 1. 

61 Pramuditavadana {tici—n 0 --fa-rci) * Dhananjaya 2 ; Ratnakara 2; Sivasvamin 1. 
^ 62 Praharanakalilm {no-na-bha-ttfl-la-ga ) : Bhatti 2. 

63 Praharsini ; Amaracandra 12; Asvaghosa 7; Kaviraja 12; 

Kdlidasa 6; Kumaradasa 4; Krsnananda 4; Dhananjaya 29; Bilhana 1; 
Bhatti 9; Bharavi 50; Bhaumaka 14; Mahkha 59; Magha 77 ; Ratnakara 
126 ; Rudra 9; Varahamihira 16; Vlranandin 78; Sivasvamin 43; Somes- 
vara 3 ; Haricandra 85. 

64 Bhadrika [na-na-ra-la-ga) i Ratnakara 1 ; Varahamihira 1. 

65 Prasabha ; See Bhadrika. 

66 Bhujahgaprayata {ya-ya-yor-ya)-. Rudra 11 ; Lolimbaraja 4 ; Varahamihira 1 ; 

Haricandra 2. ' 

67 Bhujangavijymbhita {ma~mcc-ta~nc^--na~m~rq~s<f-la-ga ) : Varahamihira 1. 

68 Bhramaravilasita (mat-bhq-na-la-ga ) : Bhaumaka 1 5 M3gha 1 ; RatnSkara 1 ; 

Varahamihira 2 ; Vlranandin 1. 
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69 Mangalamangana («a-Ma:-/a-/a-ya-ga) : Ratnakara 1. 

70 Mafijari: See PratWta. 

71 Mm}nhM,aini {sa-ja-sa-ja-ga): Amaracandra 124; Kaviraja 1 ; Kalidasa 1; 

Krsnananda 5 ; Padmagapta 64 ; Bhaumaka 1; Mankha 57; Magha 69; 
Ratnakara 203 ; Rudra 4; Varabamihira 1 ; Sivasvamin 1 ; Hemacandra 4. 

72 Manigunanikara Ratnakara 1; Varabamihira 1. 

75 M. 3 Ltta,ma.yuia.{ma-fa-ya-sa-ga): Krsnananda 1 ; Dhananjaya 34; Bharavi 1; 
Magha 2; Ratnakara 5 ; Varabamihira 1 ; Sivasvamin 41 ; Hemacandra 2. 

74 Matta {ma-bha-sa-ga) Varabamihira 1. 

75 yiattaktida.{ma-ma-ta-nq-na-na-na-la-ga): Sivasvamin 1. 

76 M.a.dhya.ksatm {ma-bha-na-ya-ga-ga) •, Bharavi 1. 

77 Mandakranta {ma-bha-na-ta-ta-ga-ga) x Amaracandra 11; Kaviraja 21; 

Kalidasa 135; Krsnananda 5; Ksemendra 24; Dhananjaya 2; Pad- 
magupta 1 ; Bilhana 111; Buddhaghosal ; Bhatti 2 ; Mankha 72; Magha 3; 
Ratnakara 8 ; Rudra 3 ; Varabamihira 19; VIranandin 12; Sivasvamin 40; 
Sriharsa 5 ; Haricandra 5 ; Halayudha 3 ; Hemacandra 3, 

78 Mahamalika {na-na~ra~ra-ra-ra)’. Kalidasa 1 ; Padmagupta 1 ; Magha I. 

79 Matrasamaka (A Matra Vrtta: 16X4): Sivasvamin 2. 

80 yLaXsXi [na-ja-ja-ra ) Varabamihira 1. 

81 MalabharinI {sa-sa-ja-ga-ga\ sa-bha-ra-ya): Amaracandra 13; Asva- 

ghosa 78; Kaviraja 15; Kalidasa 2; Krsnananda 64; Dhananjaya 8; 
Padmagupta 81 ; Bilhana 3 ; Buddhaghosa 3 ; Bhatti 7 ; Bharavi 36 ; 
Bhaumaka 55 ; Mankha 58 ; Magha 83 ; Ratnakara 80 ; Rudra 71 ; Lolim- 
baraja 27; Viranandin 112 ; Somesvara 48; Sivasvamin 42; Halayudha 5. 

82 Ma,\a. {na-na-na-sa-sa): Sivasvamin 1. 

83 MalinI {na-na-ma-ya-ya) : Amaracandra 17; Asvaghosa 2; Kaviraja 45; 

Kalidasa 54 ; Kumaradasa 2 ; Krsnananda 9 ; Ksemendra 24 ; Dhananjaya 5 ; 
Padmagupta 3; Bilhana 34; Buddhaghosa 3; Bhatti 9; Bharavi 13 ; Bhau- 
maka 16; Mankha 21; Magha 72; Ratnakara 107; Rudra 53; Lolimbaraja 
51; Varabamihira 36: Viranandin 8; Sriharsa 21; Somesvara 61; Sivas- 
vamin 49; Haricandra 65; Halayudha 4. 

84 Ulrdddiga, {ta-bha-ja-ja-ra) i Hemacandra 1. 

85 Meghavitana {sa-sa-sa-ga)i Varabamihira 1. 

86 Meghavisphurjita (ya~ma-na-sa-ra-ra~-ga ) : Varabamihira 1. 

87 Motanaki (ta-ja-ja-la-ga): Varabamihira 1. 

88 Mauktikamala {bha-ta-na~ga-ga) : Dhananjaya 4, 
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89 R&thoddha.ta. {ra~na-ra-la-ga): Atnaracandra 298 ; Kaviraja27; Kalidasa 238; 
Kumaradasa 92; Krsnananda 35; Dhananjaya 23; Padtnagupta 80; 
Bilhaqa 154; Buddhaghosa 1; Bharavi 38; Bhaumaka 25; Maiikha 86; 
Magha 86; Ratnakara 64; Rudra55; Lolimbaraja 36; Varahamihira 64; 
VlranandinSO; ^ivasvaminl; Srlharsa 155 ; Somesvara 23 ; Haricandra 86 ; 
Halayudha 2; Hetnacandra 11. 

90 Rukmavatl (bha-tna-sa-ga) : Bhaumaka 1 ; Varahamihira 2. 

91 Rucira {ja-hha-sa-ja-ga): Asvaghosa 4; Kaviraja 25; Krsnananda 1; 

Dhananjaya 29 ; Bhatti 1 ; Bhaumaka 1 ; Mahkha 1 ; Magha 68 ; Ratna- 
kara 56; Varahamihira 3; Vlranandin 1 ; ^ivasvamin 40; Hemacandra 1, 

92 Laksmi; See Prabhavatl- 

93 Lalitapada : See Tamarasa. 

94 Lalita {ta-bha-ja-ra): Amaracandra 156. 

95 Lalita [bha-ra-na-ra-na-ga): Varahamihira 1. 

96 Vamkpatrapatita (bha-ra-na-bha-na-la-ga): Dhananjaya 1; Bharavi 1; 

Magha 1; Ratnakara 2; ^ivasvamin 1; Varahamihira 1; Vlranandin 1. 

97 Vamkmala (Mixture of Indravama and Vamsastha) ; Rudra 26; ^ivasvamin 1 ; 

Halayudha 3; Haricandra 79 ; Hemacandra 19. 

98 Vamkstha (Ja-ta-ja-ra) ; Amaracandra 93 ; Asvaghosa 201 ; Kaviraja 40 ; 

Kalidasa 305 ; Kumaradasa 133 ; Krsnananda 182 ; Ksemendra 24 ; Dhana- 
njaya 104; Padmagupta 201 ; Bilhana 237 ; Buddhaghosa 67 ; Bhatti 6; 
Bharavi 214; Bhaumaka 102; Mahkha 122 ; Magha 152 ; Ratnakara'idO ; 
Rudra 17; Lolimbaraja 2; Varahamihira 36; Vlranandin 134 ; ^ivasva- 
min 54 ; Srlharsa 561 ; Somesvara 1 ; Haricandra 208. 

99 Vaktiaibha-ma~ma) ; Varahamihira 2 (Samhita 69, 12 ; Jataka 11, 9). 

100 Varatanu : See Malatz. 

101 Vardhamana (a kind of Udgata) : Asvaghosa 2 (Saudarananda, II. 64, 65). 

102 Vasanta ina-na-ta-ta-ga-ga) : Ratnakara 1. 

103 Vasantatilaka {ta-bha-ja-ja-ga-ga) : Amaracandra 251; Asvaghosa 10; 

Kaviraja 12 : KalMasa 142 ; Kumaradasa 10 ; Krsnananda 116; Ksemendra 51; 
Dhananjaya 24; Padmagupta 95; Bilhana 52; Buddhaghosa 133; Bharavi 
24; Bhaurnaka25; Mahkha 249; Magha 88; Ratnakara 2175; Rudra 
, Lolimbaraja 39; Varahamihira 157 ; Vlranandin 147; Srlharsa 213 ; 
Somesvara 19; Haricandra 72 ; Halayudha 33; Hemacandra 48. ’ 

104 Vasupadamanjari (m-ja-bha-i’a-jc^ra) t Ratnakara 1. See Vigvallabha, p. 234. 

105 Vapinl im-ja-bha^a-ra-ga ) : Ratnakara 1 ; ^ivasvimin 1, 

106 Vatormi {ftta-bha-tae-ga-ga) : Varahamihira 4. 
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107 Vidjranmala ga— ga) ■ Varahamifaira 4 ; ^ivasvamin 1. 

108 Viyoginl {sa-sa-ja-ga ; sa-bha-ra-la-ga) : Amamcandra 216 ; Asvaghosa 56; 

Kalidasa 134 ; Kutnaradasa 69 ; Krsnananda 57 ; Dhananjaya 57 ; Padma- 
gupta 78 ; Bilhana 84 ; Bhatti 2 : Bharavi62; Buddhaghosa 1 ; Bhaumaka 
12; Mankba 13 ; Magha 79; Ratnakara 44 ; Rudra 5; Lolimbaraja 6 ; 
Viranandm 187 ; ^ivasvamin 50 ; ^rlharsalOl; Haricandra 1. 

109 Yi]a.siiiiifta~ 3 a—bha—jct-bha~la—ga)i Varahamihira 1. 

110 Vaitaliya (6, ra~la-ga; 8, ra-la-ga) x Asvaghosa 1 : Bhaumaka 3 ; Varaha- 

mihira 57 : Hemacandra 2. 

111 VaisvadevI {ma-ma-ya-ya) z Dhananjaya 1 ; Bhaumaka 5 ; Magha 1 ; Ratnii- 

karal; Varahamihira 1 ; ^ivasvamin 1 ; Hemacandra 14. 

112 ^arabhalalita {ma^bha-na-ta-ga-ga) : Ksvaghoss. 2. 

113 ^ardulavikrldita {ffta-sa-ja-sa—ta-ia-ga): Amaracandra 79 ; Asvaghosa -6; 

Kaviraja 27: Kalidasa 1; Kumaradasa 8; Krsnananda 18; Ksemendra 143; 
Dhananjaya 4 ; Padmagupta 3 ; Bilhana 43 ; • Buddhaghosa 1 ; Bhatti 2 ; 
Mahkha 155; Magha 4; Ratnakara 16; Rudra 104; Lolimbaraja 21 ; 
Varahamihira 116; VIranandin 10; Sribarsa 102; ^ivasvamin8 ;Somesvara7 ; 
Haricandra 27; Halayudha 13 ; Hemacandra 12 . 

114 ^alinl ima-ta-fa-ga~ga): Amaracandra 3; Kaviraja 6; Kalidasa 1; 

Krsmnanda 5 ; Dhananjaya 46 ; Padmagupta 1 ; Buddhaghosa 2 ; Bharari 3 ; 
Bhaumaka 23; Magha 81; Ratnakara 101; Rudra 2; Lolimbaraja 9; 
Varahamihira 53; VIranandin 13; Sivasvamin 47; Somesvara 3; 
Haricandra 101; Hemacandra 35. 

115 Sikharijgl {ya-ma~na-sa~bha-la-ga): Amaracandra 17; Asvaghosa 11; 

Kaviraja 3; Kumaradasa 2; Krsnananda 1; Ksemendra 28; Dhananjaya?; 
Padmagupta 1; Bilhana 12, Bharavi 3; Bhaumaka 1; Mahkha 19; 

Magha 1; Ratnakara 2; Rudra 7; Varahamihira 18; VIranandin 3; 

^rlfaarsa 12; Sivasvamin 1; Somesvara 1; Haricandra 2; Halayudha 1; 

Hemacandra 3 ; 

116 ^uddhavirat(mt!!-sa:-^ff-g(:r): Varahamihira 2. 

117 Sarmni ira-ja-ga-la)x Varahamihira 1. 

118 Siddhi {na-ja-iha-ja-ja-ja-ra)’. Ratnakara 1; Magha 1 (called Dhytasrl 

by Stenzler, ZDMG., 44. p. 77). 

119 Sundara Magha 1; (called Utsara by Stenzler at 

ZDMG., 44. p. 75, no. 9) ; Ratnakara L 

1 20 Sudanla (sa-ya-sa-ja-ga) : Hemacandra 5. 

121 Suvadana {,ma-ra-bha-na-ya-bha~la-ga)% Asvaghosa 1; Varahamihira 1« 

122 Suvrtfi; See Meghavisphurjita. 
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123 Sthira: See Pramaniki. 

124 Sragdhara {ma-ra-bha~na~ya-ya-ya)-. Amaracandra 18; Asvaghosa 1; 

Kaviraja 25 ; Kumaradasa 3 ; Krsnananda 3; Ksemeodra 32 ; Padmagupta 2; 
Bilhana23; Bfaatti 1; Mankha 55; Magha 1; Ratnakara ^ 37 ; Rudra 15; 
Lolimbaraja 1 ; Varahamihira 11; VIraaandin 2; ^ivasvamia 15; 
Srlharsa 28; Halayudha 1. 

125 Sragvim (m-w-w-w); Magha 1 ; Ratnakara 2 ; Lolimbaraja 2 ; Sivasvamin 

1 ; Haricandra 1 ; Hemacandra 4. 

126 Svagata {ra-na-bha-ga^ga): kma.mca.nita. 341; Kaviraja 1; Kalidasa 2: 

Dhananjaya 24; Bilhana 72; Bharavi 77; Bhaumaka 14; Mankha 36; 
Magha 91 ; Ratnakara 3 ; Rudra 24 ; Lolimbaraja 6 ; Varahamihira 20 ; 
VIranandin 50; Sivasvamin 57; Srlharsa 253; Plaricandra 69; 
Hemacandra 115. 

127 T^a.to}3.plvLta,(scz-sa-sa-la~ga‘, fia-bh(i~bha-ra) '• Varahamihira 1. 

128 Harini {na-sa-tna-ra-sa-la-ga) : Kaviraja 1; Kalidasa 4 ; Krsnananda 2 ; 

Ksemendra 16 ; Dhananjaya 7 ; Padmagupta 4 ; Bilhana 12 ; Mankha 11 ; 
Magha 1 ; Ratnakara 3 ; Varahamihira 13 ; VIranandin 2 ; ‘Sivusvamin 40 ; 
Srlharsa 57 ; Somes vara 1 ; Haricandra 3 ; Halayudha 1 ; Hemacandra 4. 


ALAMKARA-TILAKA OF BHANODATTA 
G. V. Devasthali 

{Continued from page 86 of Vol, 23, N.S.) 

I 

spitl^Rl: I I 3 qTI%: irf^g;. I ?I^ 

flS 5 T«^ 2 I^?fa^f 5 #qT |f% 1 ^ ^n%f: I ^l W I S 55 I 3 T?%; I 

^Jii«ri^5i ^(%i; 1 1% i ^ \ 

?R3fi'T^taLi ^ i 

g|fiwral?nJj%i^t'qT 1 

‘ #i5t ^ M^?n*3H 

in '^: sirai^ iF^ II 

n ci^'ni '^'sit I 

iHisfi Fi^ mnt f^i: u 

f% m f ^sii I 

^€Fi*!35nR |i% %!%(!. 1 m ^in^srassnl; i ?4raT^ra^i^ > ^ns^arasqq- 

|ra#{ I [ diiRi^gsiTe # i i ^sia^ra ^igara =lf5inR'. i sFfsgsng- 
) ] 51 ^ 55!e 57H%a%sin^- 

^^q^iciLi T%cqwi5n4iRRT #3nq«^Riinq?^ %m ^rfoupnOTg » ^- 

f:{%5^% ivRRxnnn'^i^r i gra: m'nq,! ^ii l5q3i=qnqii^^?i5inB£3niH; ?ww^wqn%l 

yi%iqqV t sronsi =q qtt5i4 qirasfes^ni^i?- 

on^ I Rcini.1 %n’ =q siassn#: i ?f^RPi5nslcqra:.«f5i5ng cff^i circq^nM^Li ^ q^f^?3Sfratsg i 
m3f sn^ ^ %i.i n i q^'iira^nra; i r ^ =#5fr- 

in55i^3i3%rai^1 1 gc^iirai \ — 

?ciq faPTi^: ^ qss^ranr^ i 

^ fqiira^^qt n^sg^tiq iR^sfq sr n 
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^ag^f%: \ 

^ g^r? qra^^twfq JTf n 

I w w?5ra?%— 

i%i^i FRTRsisitRf 1 

g?F: II 

'qSEFJcT^^t W cFIcF^F?IFJ?r^ 

Jlf^il? JfRi*!^ ^fJFF ^fJF^ ^Ff^ g;2FF I 
an^F gjg qF% qi'^cFFR f%FFfq »f^ m gF^Fqii, ii 
¥Ff33Fg3F?r‘. i w— > 

f^ra f^ra 5FF?^ia^*n955F?fq jf ^ ^ ^^m^ i 

fqsiF^ iF^t5w^qf^FC?iFfq ^ rq<|3q?qi% ii 

%55i^0 »?F3T^5i?qii¥|2rF? pr^n: I 

^flt’lt^gwF^F^snqFJ g^ng giF%%FOTFiqfF2n: ii 
qF%qg^q% liqgflF?: g?# IFT: I 

»Fqfa gg^t^F^^^^F^ !i s# ii^f?: ii 
^QFiq F%Ffq ^'^qisrgFJ^wfq q^^^l^F^ 1 2r«n »ftaFJiF%% — 

?iFa'?eic{f^i 3?*F#e^ {% i^^if ^ f^qF^s^rg i 
3sigq^fFTgq^^5Rq^FiRPF«rq ma^srg: i w§q w^s? i — 
srn^ sr^qsRRFgsw^ i 
qfeql^W F%%55^gq'^'iFlJ_ I 
^reaff^qi^ ^ I 
?fF5Fg q^F 3Tq qitrsiwq^ II 

aFSi^li^M^fq %^i3;i sigqFewifq TOi#qFqw«JFFJci^^T: 1 3n??Fg5iF^ q«n 

’■■■ , '3«i^ 

51^ I 

^ F%F3T F^T^UTF^raFSar M ^iqJlFcqsnsn: II 
Fjqnwf^ipi^ni, I 

i^lqiq3[f^OT^q^%: <:^|r% )^rli%gi 

»t% ^ ^ q|^ f%q: I 

^ '5051 qgflT F^^SF % || 

?i ^spTOieiF^fSns^l 
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^ ^ I ^igsiT# 3 ?siT— 

^ f Straw: I 

CM stn% ;itr qra^ra. II 

3^1 tn cns^oirara.— 

sr ^ jftf^ra 3:5^: 5 [»jq% qll i 

T%J3 f 5Tfq ^^ifq fq^i% qTOfJ^ \\ 
gc 3 r 3 ara’*^%f^ 5 #ci i ^qiJJigqrat w— 

»ii^ iqrarafeciqrgqijT^ Sf q?^i: 1 
w ^ f^iq^fraf^irygntiTT^iiqti^ti II 
“s^igsra #51 f^qrai; i 

ftisnsfeq^iiMtr^ i q^t^ss: i qq qqqiq’sT^i^rs^qf ici^q 3^1130?%^’*'* i <j^ 

qiqtf?qif^ I qtif 3 ^ 5 f|r 5 [^ 3 :qrqPig%rl[q«qT?^qTrafqs 3 T ^ 1 t^qjqiq qt# w — 
i^iqqt HI hhX^i ^ 1 

ctraqisq^ ftg hi^ tq^'ciq'^qrra ii 
f|qTM*i% 3 i«n — 

araMT HMift'curaqi afecrarf^ mi Hgcft%ci: 1 

qpi^f II 

f^qiMHi W — 

ra# HM qra%cl#l: qi^^MT I 

f^qiHcnsHR 11 

=qi:qiM*i^ Ml— 
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2i?roi% ^ ^ I 

g=^; Wm^ 5J ^ ^ 5131# pif f|^5i3{ ^ II 

5WI — 

gjssigggqll^ ^wm snnj. i 

sfif ? m i%i| ^ % 1 1 

qi^i#i^«ii — 

3j^i% qsn— 

3 gf M: toi. « 

% ^"i *1 ?i?f(raeiqLn 

srgi'ntra^cR i 

m gi ?R'>i)' 3n ti<sp# II 


*«5n%^ m — 

sffgm5raq3^ilj#3nci# qf^^# II 

m 3q5^?tq^*ira: i spq^^t 5iqf?<qif q?4 ?f cqaf i^^qf^ra ^ei i ^cqqi i ®?*n 
fl^i3raiwa«lqaq=q»ic5R; silSf^^gqi 35r5faa9W?na§#Hira=^iH; itqfl?: \ g ^ 
I Eq«n— 

qs#l^qRl: i 
3ftq3li% i|ftt%f|# U 

3%t i ^5p^q^%W3^ragf4i i 

g^fci# 1 5R ^ gig =q I 
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W iWwiTiTJ^— 

*311^ *af5g3 ifqqq 5?i5f):FiRr^ii%ai 

?RF?n%1 

51131 11 

5i5^fra[: 1 3=sg?i Ic^jsqrgiira: I 

1 srsn — 

f%qi ^=qifP5tT Iclira^!; H 

gifcr: 1 3isrr — 

3151^ 5?ra ^ 

a«P^ T^^5S<Ji?fi3i?u^'‘il^w i%s3inM3i5ii ra^sfeqiqisisn =si^ i 

q5i;qRqiat vif^ra: i m =q?iiH5[T%?infiqf^gi =q i ^*^^1% I 

5in> ^iq qf^5ftq% q Rq?n% ^ll%: I 

531% qi 3Eri% q =qjqq|qr: II 

qqqi^iqqfci; 51 qilq^R: wi ^ if^qi M^^^qra; i 
qqrq qsqs^qs gqiqh #!W^: ii 

qisqi^: qiqqqqaq gsqiq? i [ ^i^qqqaq ] 5is??q g*qq^q^#qaqR4?q g*qq?q 
q«nqi%RR«nq^ i sraq qqr — 

5n;ftiRciq|q mfk f^qi^ 

fn?i?5w^qqmqqqi«iit’ : ?igi%s% i 

igqr gq^q^q qqi 

sqrqjq^ci i%e ^t^R^q^r^qr ii 

Mq qqr — 

*iq»^qqqqgt TO%5[^ I 

3jq asqqrogf *5Mq^ ^agSl^srW II 
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IR 3tmi% I 
^193511®: ^«if rw|*4r fq^fq# It 

1 3ingi54 I w-— 

‘ ^'51T 

4 ?!% %!. s^lqfscwtgi^^ift^’i'ci®^ I 
g^^q^; i e ^ rqrRQ^fwg’ii^ssi^i— 

^i^ct 

fqqjTi^R fwfqqsR R 31?^ ^ra li 

3r=^q^q?ii| =qg|g %rr: I *14 3if4 =^ qzj an^^qf^qSII 5«?4t m%- 

fitfi gqi I 3^qfl[f»?q4f5n^aft?T ^ 3 ^ra aiflciR, 11 

ira ‘’?4«n3qfiiqtR3S5Sfi^ras^ =^§4: qR^^: 11 


5Rn«fi55fRi; 1 m ?qRi%qm-q%%-3tfpq5i-T4qiaq-iaFq'3fam'Wi-35Ji4lf4gi-)?qf-^^- 
srqif^ - snife’ -i^^i%-aiqlRR-5qi^'^-iqwqqt-?j§q- ^q-?iw4Ti%i-3igf ^^m- 
fqqt^-R|ifqa-sqr5f^^- I^sqRaf?! q!!|k“qqi4ll%-f^4RIW?J-??iq^- 3?l%- 
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THE AVATAR A SYNCRETISM AND POSSIBLE SOURCES 
OF THE BHAGAVAD-GiTA. 


By D. D. Kosambi. 


1. In two previous communications, tbe existence of an element in ancient 
Indian tradition, hostile to Aryan and ksatriya superiority, has been demonstrated 
(JBBRAS vols. xxii, xxiii). This clearly Brahmanical element has resulted in a 
complete rewriting of some important stories. Some of this revision is post-Buddhistic, 
but its beginnings can be shown to go back to a period centuries earlier. Therefore, 
both the caste system and the work of revision must be regarded as consequences of the 
Aryan conquest, after which the priest class of the conquered was assimilated to the 
priesthood of the conquerors. This thesis implies that some even of the later documents 
contain a germ of pre-Aryan myth and legend, sometimes with a historical foundation. 
To restore this tradition in the face of successive revision as in the puranas and to 
evaluate its former historical content means an analysis far beyond the scope of this 
note- Here, I merely call attention to another stage of the process itself. Of course, 
alternative explanations such as “nature-myths” have been offered for most of the 
legends, but they explain nothing, and it is more plausible to assume that the 
similarity with a natural event reinforced a story that had some real happening as 
its basis in human history ; in some sense, the oldest myths record human 
experience. 

Crucial in the peculiar Brahmanic synthesis in its present form is the avatara 
theory, the incjrnations of Visnu. These are generally taken as the following ten: 
(l) ffiflfsya, the Fish (2) Hma, the Tortoise ; (3) vam/ia, the Boar ; (4) narasimha, 
the Man-Lion; (5) vamana, the Bwad : (6) Parasurama; (7) Rama; (8) Kfsna; 
(9) Buddha; (10) Kalki. Of these, the last is considered to be in the future. Buddha 
is definitely a historical personage, while the others seem more and more legendary 
the further back we go in the series. The list is not accepted in the earliest times, 
nor is it rigid, the most inflated being in the Bhagavata Parana 1.3 (more ornate, in 
vasantatilakS metre, 2.7), with twenty four official incarnations specially mentioned 
among an infinity ; avatara hy asamkhyeya hareh saftva-nidher dvijdfy I yatha 
vidasinah kulyah sarasah syuh sahasrasah U (Bh. P, 1.3.26). The pumnas in 
general show the infiltration of other incarnations such as Pramati in the Matsya 
Purina, which can be accounted for only by the increasing popularity of the avatara 
syncretism, in addition to the co-existence of several different historical or 
mythological legends which could not be denied nor forgotten; these had necessarily 
to be combined to prevent conflict, which meant in most cases pseudo-chronological 
arrangement of stories along with a universalization of local events. At an early 
stage there are naturally several such competing arrangements, which allows us to 
sse the patchwork. In this note, I draw principally upon the critical edition of the 
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Mababharata, referred to as Mbh., the Brhaddevata (Brd.), and the oldest 
Brahmanas. 

2. The Bhagavadgita, surely a climactic synthesis, contains two passages 
giving first the special representations of the god called vibhuHs (10.19-42*Mbh. 
6.32.19-42), the best of each category; then another showing his universal appearancei 
the visvarupa (11.13 ff.). Some of the numina point to a definite sectarian influence: 
‘‘Of vedas I am the Samaveda...of the great rsis I am Bhfgu...Prabrada among the 
Dai tyas... among the sages Vyasa, Usanas Kavi among the poets...”. The reference 
to Bbrgu with the superfluous occurrence of Parasurama in the great epic led 
V. S. Sukthankar to his theory of a Bhargava redaction of the Mbh. (Epic Studies VI, 
ilSOi?/ 18.1-76; Sukthankar Memorial Edition 1.278-337). The Samaveda again 
may indicate some particular Brahmanical clan; Vyasa, reputed author of the Mbh- 
is an avsfam in the Bhigavata and other Puranas, where ha or his pupils so often 
coma as narrators. The inclusion of Prahrada is the strangest of all, because he is 
the worshipper of Vispu, saved by that god’s Man-Lion incarnation. The proper 
name of the deity at the beginning cannot have been Visnu because that too is a 
special case : “I am Visnu among the adityas” says the list of vibhuHs. 

The tendency to insert more and more incarnations continued long after the 
period when the Mbh. critical text developed, as is seen by the fact that the entire 
Vulgate passage relating to the Boar incarnation appears after Mbh. 3. 142 only in Bengali 
and Devanagari groups of MSS. The quite incongruous quarrel between the Ramas, 
both incarnations of the same deity, is again an addition in the same BD groups of 
MSS ; significantly, it is Rama Dasarathi the ksatriya who prevails over the Brahmin 
Parasurama, by showing his vikvampa. These interpolations not only point to a 
continuous living tradition but prove that not all the incarnations were admitted to 
equal validity at the earliest stages. Parasurama, in spite of the Bhargavas, cannot 
have been a full avatara for a long time. Finally, it is easy to show that the earliest 
incarnation did not relate toVisnu-Narayana but Prajapati. Mbh. 3. 185 gives the story 
of the Indian Noab, Manu Vaivasvata, saved by the Fish incarnation from the flood, 
along with the seeds of all future life. The legend is supposedly of Semitic origin, 
not Indian at all. After Manu s ark has been tied to a peak of the Himalayas the 
horned Fish says to him : cthcMp pTdjapcitir byethtna wcitpayctm nadhi^ccntyots I 
tmtsyarupena yuyam ca tnaydsmdn moksitd hhaydt (3. 185. 48). The Satapatha 
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the vision of Markandeya in Mbh. 3. 186, 187 is the most important prototype 
of the vision of Arjuna, while we may note in passing that the rsi himself is a 
Bhargava. The sage walks alone upon the flood that had destroyed the entire world 
at the end of the kali age and sees the divine infant supported on the branches of a 
Nyagrodha tree above the waters*. Drawn into its mouth, he sees the entire universe 
within, intact with its fuli complement of beasts, men, and gods (3. 186. 39-112), 
whereas Arjuna observes the tremendous figure of Krsna from without. In both cases 
the destruction is illusory. In 3. 187, the god speaks in much the same tone as Krsna 
proclaiming his vihhuUs, but the representation is not so specialized here as in the 
Gita; in some cases the god is the origin rather than the manifestation itself. For 
the parallels to be more easily drawn, a portion of the passage is given here in trans- 
lation : 

The God spoke: "0 Brahmana, even the gods do not know me in essence. 
Out of love for thee I shall relate how I create this (1). Thou art an ancestor-wor- 
shipper, also hast thou yielded unto me ; furthermore, thou hast seen my presence, and 
thy asceticism is great (2). The waters are called ndrd, the appellation having been 
made by me ; thence am I called Narayana for therein is ever my dwelling (3). O best 
of the twice-born, I am Narayana by name, am the origin, the eternal, the immutable: 
the creator of all things and their destroyer (4). I am Visnu, I Brahma, and I sakra 
(*=Indra), the chief of the gods ; I am king Vaisravana, and also am I Yama, lord 
of the departed (5). I am ^iva and Soma, and Prajapati Kasyapa ; I am the creator 
and the arbiter of all fats ; I, o best of the twice-born, am the fire-sacrifice 
(6). The fire is my mouth, the earth my feet, the sun and moon my eyes ; the 
sky with its (cardinal) directions my body, the wind is my mind (7). By 
me hundreds of : proper offerings have been made with the giving of many 
fees; the veda-learned sacrifice to me in the divine sacrifices of the gods (8). 
On earth, the chiefs among the ksatriyas, lords of the earth yearning for heaven, 
sacrifice to me as do the vaisyas desirous of heaven (9). This earth, extending to the 
four seas, embellished by Meru and Mandara (mountains) do 1 support, having 
become the (great cobra) Sesa (10). In ancient times it was by me, having assumed 
the Boar form, that this world, sunk under the waters, was heroically uplifted (11). 
Having become the volcano, it is I, o best of the twice-born, who drink up the waters 
and create them again (12). By (my) prowess brahma (became my) month, ksatra- 
hood (my) arms, the vaisyahood sheltered in my thighs; my feet are worshipped by 
the sudras (13). The rgveda, sdmaveda, yajurveda, and even the atharvan originate 
in me, and it is in me that they re-enter (14). It is me alone that the Brahmanas 
worship and meditate upon, they that regard calm as supreme, have liberated souls, 
are freed of lust, wrath, hatred; detached, cleansed of sin, men of character, without 
pride, ever knowing the eternal principles (15, 16). I am the flame of destruction, I 
am the destroyer Yama; I am the sun of destruction, I am the destroying wind (17). 

* Psychoanalysts would call the whole scene symbolic of bitthi the waters being uterine and 
the Hyagrodha branches the placenta. 
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Know, 0 best of the twice-born, that these seen in the sky in the form of stars are 
my own symbols (18). Know that the gem-bearing oceans and seas, the four prin- 
cipal directions, are my garments, my bed, my dwelling (19)« Lust, wrath, joy, fear 
as well as cupidity — know excellent one that all of them are really my forms (20). 
Whatever men obtain, o Brahmana, by whatever handsome actioo'—truth, charity, 
austere penance, non-killing towards all living beings — is by my regulations. Dwell- 
ing in my body, their understanding permeated by me, do (men) move, not by their 
own free will (21-22). The twice-born, calm of soul, wrath-conquerors, complete 
scholars of the vedas gain in sacrificing by various rites (23). This is not to be 
gained by learned man with evil action, conquered by greed, mean, un-Aryan, impure 
of soul (24). Know me to be that great reward, the very step of righteous action, 
diiEcult to gain for foolish Brahmanas, the path followed by renunciation iyogaih) (25). 
Whenever the way of righteousness becomes faint, and unrighteousness flourishes, 
then 0 excellent one do I create a soul (26). Whenever Duityas bent upon killing and 
Raksasas not to be killed by the highest gods come into being (27) then do I take birth 
in a house of fair actions; having entered into a human body, I restore the tranquility 
of all (28). Having created gods and men, Gandharvas, Uragas, Raksasas, and all 
immovable creation I exterminate them by my own illusion iaimamayayS) (29). At 
the time of action, having thought upon a body, I create again by entering into a 
human form for the re-establishment of moral bounds (30). Having assumed white 
(colour) in the Wo: age, yellow in the treia, red in the dvapara^ in the kali (I 
become) black (31). At that time unrighteousness becomes three parts (out of four). 
The time of the end having come I, becoming most cruel Death, destroy the threefold 
world, all stable and mobile creation (32). I am he of the three (world-covering) 
strides, the soul of all, bearer of happiness to all the world; the conqueror, all-pervad- 
ing, infinite, the thriller (/^m^esa), the bestrider iurukramah) {33). I alone turn the 
wheel of time, I am the formless brahman] 1 extinguish all creatures, I am the striv- 
ing of all the world (34).,.’* 

The passage does not end here, but we have enough upon which to comment as 
well as to prove that the development parallels that of the Bhagavad-giia. The 
question of priority is settled by the traditional priority of Markandeya alone with the 
fuller development and intricate construction of the Gita, which must be the later 
document The obvious parallels may be drawn by anyone. 

4. The first point to note is that the god is new at the time of writing. He 
is known to Markandeya alone, having apparently never been heard of before. As we 
shall see later,^ seeing*’ the god is a form of acknowledgment. Identification with 
Vi^u, Brahma, Indra and others as in stanzas 5,6 above indicate that the others are 
the older, or at least the better-known gods, and this is supported by the negative 
■evidence of all our documents, none of which know of a god Narayana in, say, the 
vedic age. However, the claims in stanzas 6-8 above might not be so purely formal 
as they seem, for we hav^the Pumsa Narayana of the ^atapatha Brahmana exhorted 
by Prajapati (xu. 3.4) to offer sacrifice, and actually associated in explicit 'terms with 
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tie ■ gmesomc ' and soon outmoded but undoubtedly important human sacrifice, 
Purasamedha, in ^at. Brah. xiii. 6« ' The separation between nara^purma md 
Narayana the god had not yet taken place; so the exalted position of the purusa in 
the ^atapalha Biahmana, (following RV. x. 90-ascribed to the rsi Narayana) though 
apparently a sectarian addition, may be a manifestation of the Narayaniya "tradition in 
Its older form* Certainly the Purusasukta hymn'^' RV* x. 90 is one of the sources we 
are seeking. The approach would be quite natural for any Brabmana sect' that desired 
to: adopt some new worship, or tO' make it popular* .While the infant flood-god may 
logically claim to have been incarnated in a Boar form (11 above, hut varaha can 
also mean bull, ram, or crocodile ; the last would be better), the claim contradicts 
26-28 in that he is not then born in human form in some good family. Stanza 13 is 
a good Brahmanical modification of a famous rk from the vedic purusasukta hymn. 
RV. X. 90.12, while 15, 16, 21-25 are obvious Brahmanic adaptations of the social 
philosophy Inherited from Buddhism, hence close to the Gita. One might say that 
both the diversity and unity of the Hinduism we know originate here ; in any case 
the beauty of the scheme is evident, for all difficult ritual or observances are replaced 
by one supreme virtue, faith in the all-pervading god. Flexibility In practice,' rigidity 
in theory, contempt for mere logical self-consistency, which characterize the religion, 
are clearly displayed in their full vigour. 

^ For purposes of comparison^ a rather free translation of RV. x. 90 would run as follows : 
“A thousand heads hath Purusa, a thousand eyes, a thousand feet ; universally encompassing 
earth, he fills the ten-digit space (1). This Purusa is all that hath been and all that is io be ; the 
Lord Ana (tsana) of immortality which waxes greater still by food (2). All this is his greatness, 
yet far greater than this is Purusa, All creatures are one quarter of him, three quarters immortal 
life in heaven (3). With three quarters Purusa ascended, one quarter of him again ^was here. 
Thence he extended to every side over what eats and what eats not (4). From him Viraj was 
born ; again Purusa from Viraj (was born). As soon as he was bora he spread out, then (created) 
earth, thus (all creation) (5). When gods prepared the sacrifice with Purusa as their offering, 
its unction was spring, the holy gift was autumn ; summer was the wood (6). They anointed as 
victim on the sacrificial grass Purusa the first-born. With him (as sacrificial beast), the deities 
and all Sadhyas and Rsls sacrificed (7). From that great alhconsuming sacrifice the dripping fat 
was collected. He formed the creatures of the wind, and forest, and of the village (8). From 
that all-consuming sacrifice Rk and Sama hymns were born. From it were incantations 
produced, the Yajus also was born of it (9). From it were horses born, and such like as have 
two rows of teeth ; from it were generated kine, from it the goats and sheep were born (10). 
When they apportioned Purusa, how many (portions) did they prepare ? What did they call his 
mouth, his arms? What do they call his thighs and feet? (11). The Brahmans was his 
mouth, of his (two) arms was the Rajanya made ; his thighs (became) the Vaisya, and from his 
feet the Sudra was born (12) ^ The moon was gendered from his mind, from his eye the sun had 
birth; Indra and Agni from his mouth were born, and Vayu from his breath (13). From his 
navel came the middle region, the sky was fashioned from his head, earth from his feet, and 
from his ear the directions. Thus they formed the worlds (14). Seven encircling rods had he, 
thrice seven layers of fuel were prepared, when the gods offering sacrifice bound as their 
victim Purusa (15), Gods, sacrificing, sacrificed the victim. These were the earliest holy 
ordinances. The mighty one attained the height of heaven,# there where the Sadhyas, gods of 
old, are dwelling.” A variant is found in AV. xix. 6. . 
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Staoza 14 of the quotation shows that the vedas^ are not eternal# being subject 
to decline and resurgence." ' This does not seem to be stated merely for the sake of 
conformity with the rest of the passage, but actually shows some acquaintance with 
historical development, leading- us to suspect pre-Aryan tradition. Even previousiyi 
in MbL 3. 138. 10, Bharadvaja says to his dead son; brnkmatmuSm kilarihayanmu 
tvam tapiavams tapah 1 dvijanam/anadhJia vai veddh sampmtibhaniv iti 11 . That 
is, the vedas are something sought out by the Brahmins, laot their original possession 
and study. In Mbb, 3.148.10 ff. Hanuman narrates the yngr? scheme to Bhima, leading 
u'g to tdmasam ^ugam dsddya krBHo hhavati hesavah \ (3. 148.17), which is really 
the point of the four colours adopted by the god in the four ages, as in sioka 31 above. 
Markandeya proceeds to tell the Pandavas in Mbh. 3.187.52 that their companion 
Krspa is actually the god; sa esa krsm pummpuruso vibhuh:}. Only 

after that do the Pandavas recognize and salute the divinity of their companion and 
friend How old the documentation might be we cannot say ; the reference in Mbh. 
3.189.14 where Markandeya says that all this has been said earlier by him in the 
the Vayu is more or less verified by the extant form of that purana. Sukthankar*s 
critical notes to the Aranyaka-parvan give farther inter-relationships with the 
puranas for that par van. 

It still remains to point out that the theory as a whole does not hold water at 
all df all the avatdras (not mentioned in their totality in the passage translated) are 
taken together. Tnere is no mention of in other colours than black, and 

indeed none would be necessary in the other ages, for morality had not then gone 
down to its lowest level* The dark awfSm Krsna is clearly meant to be explained 
by this, but even he has no proper function. The /fale age, strictly speaking, begins 
with the coronation of Pariksit after the great war ended, which means after Krsna’s 
function, if any, had ended too. The entire avatdra comes before the kali age, so 
that the resultant change is from good to evil ; neither Markaiideya*s nor Hanuman’s 
explanation can be true. There is no genera! oppression of the type mentioned in the 
famous stanza yadd yadd ca dharmasya^ 26 in the translated passage and found also 
in the Bhagavad-gita (4*7). Only later do we find a rather lame explanation that 
Krsna was born to wreak destruction upon the ksatriyas by causing dissensions 
among them, for they had become too powerful and insolent ; apart from the implic- 
ation that Brahmanas were hostile to the warrior caste, this seems rather a poor aim 
achieved by dubious means, since a previous incarnation Parasurama had destroyed 
all the ksatriyas twenty one times ! In point of fact, Parasurama is not yet an 
matdra in these books of the Mbh., merely a hero of the Brahmins, and in particular 
of the Bhargavas. The first five avaidvas can hardly be regarded as **born in a good 
family In other words, the Narayaijiya passage is -oriented completely towards the 
explanation of Krsna alone, c asually mentioning the Boar as a previous incarnation, 

•I>ranpadi’s celebrated prayer to Krsna when Dnh^sana strips off her garments is 
merely a later insertion, after the critical 2,61,40, in the Sabhaparvan. The critical text just 
reports the miracle of duplication of the heroine's clothes, without any intervention by Krsna, 
which proves^a later Vaisnava redaction of the epic. 





; The periodic recurrence of a flood followed by a new form of life may^ seem 
familiar and natural to anyone brought up in a land where the worst of successively 
more distressing seasons ends in a virtual flood with thennset of the monsoon. Still* 
thisis the only 'monsoon country where the flood (and therefore creation-) myth seems 
periodic, which leads one to believe that several originally distinct flood-legends must 
have been combined. The great figure of Prajapati which is so prominent throughout 
the ^itapatha Brahmana creates the terrestrial world out of the shell of the universal 
egg, (but in Sat. Brah. xL 1-6| by words, after himself issuing from the flood-borne 
egg) through a curious intermediary ; ‘'The juice which flowed from (the shell of the 
egg squeezed by Prajapati) became a tortoise. This whole earth dissolved itself all 
over the water : all this universe appeared as one form only: namely water” {^at. 
Biah. vi. LI. 12). When we see that the tortoise in vii. 5. 1.1-2 is an integral part of 
the fire-altar, this simple tale seems to be the origin of the Tortoise incarnation, 
which would thus really be a flood-avatara. We read in the Sat. Brah. xiv. L2.1L 
for indeed only so large was this earth in the beginning, of the size of a span. A boar 
named Emusa raised her up, and he was her lord Prajapati*’. The infant flood-god 
Narayana proclaimed himself Kasyapa Prajapati in Mbh. 3.187.6 above, and Kasyapa 
has also the meaning of a tortoise. Therefore Emusa could also be a prajapati^ the 
creator for those clans who regarded themselves as descended from the boar, while 
the tortoise group would prefer The flood not being mentioned in the 

Emusa passage of the Sat. Brah. seems proof of a difierent tradition later combined 
with the flood and the second creation. In any case the those flood avaiaras can 
only be regarded as originally having been forms of Prajapati, not Narayana. 
Specifically, the Adiparvan version of the ocean-churning story gives special 
prominence to Narayana, but the Tortoise is there not an avatara of any deity, being 
merely the great tortoise-king (Mbh, 1.16.10). The MohinI form assumed by 
Narayana to cheat the Asuras out of their share of nectar has no place in the official 
list; only the Boar appears again as the god incarnate (Mbh. 1.19.11). On the other 
hand, Garuda, who must have had a cult powerful enough to justify the space 
allotted in the Adiparvan to tales of his prowess, never rises to the status of an 
incarnation, being made the vahana of the god, which does not quite fit the story of 
the same god sleeping on the flood or upon the cobra who floats on the waters. 

The Jain and Buddhist traditions have no flood and no avataras. However, the 
perfections ipammitas) practised by the Buddha in previous births and illustrated by 
the huge collection of Jatakas, the six great former Buddhas {MahapadamsuUa ) — the 
last three being Brahmins — and such accretions show a certain influence of 
Brahminism ; to a lesser extent, but more naturally, the inflated list of Jain TIrtbam-' 
kaM^as shows the same effect* An exception to my statement is to be seen in the 
Bmhmajalasuita (Dlgha-nikaya 1), where we- do have a flood, but the '*crcation*^ 
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though claiming in powerful tones . identity with a universal ' principle. As yuga- 
however, the: great, avatara is a total failure, for. he , makes the wrong 
sort of an epoch, changing from better to worse. ' 
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that follows it is fictitious, being imagined by a Brahma who is merely the first of a 
series of a fallen gods. Seeing that the sutla is later than the Samaumphala that 
follows, we have here just an acknowledgment and twisting of an extraneous legend 
for Buddhist purposes. In general, the wheel of time turns to bring on a period of 
decline, and further to one of resurgence. With the Buddhists Aggamasuita and 
Cakkavatti-sThmadasutta, DIgha-Nikaya 27 and 26) the decline and resurgence are 
accelerated by evil and good kanm on the part of the human beings that inhabit the 
earth. It cannot be denied that both these religions are Indian, and that their myths 
are not in any way more open to the suspicion of foreign influence than the Brahmin 
stories. In conformity with this, we get another totally different account of the kali 
age and its end, by Markandeya himself, in Mbh. 3.188.89 to 3.189.2, This is set in 
the future, there is no intervening flood nor universal destruction, the evil phenomena 
that were against the coarse of nature pass merely with the passage of timei 
kdlaniare. But there does appear a Brahmin avenger Kalki-Visnuyasas just 
after the kali age, too late this time as Krsna was too early, who slaughters 
the heathen (in later accounts Jains and Buddhists) to make the world safe for 
Brahminism, His birth is proper : samhhutah Samhhalagrdme brdhmandvasathe 
subhe, hnt it is again notable that the Markandeya narrative does not dare call 
him an avatdra. The Kalki episode has all the earmarks of a historical 
event disguised as a prophecy. We do know of a krta or Kalki era which coin- 
cides approximately with the Vikrama era ; there is very good reason to believe in the 
occurrence of several local conflicts against invaders, from what remains to us of his. 
torical records, including such stories as that of the Jain acarya Kalaka. If the event 
had not been local, it would have been better recorded; but it was important enough 
to give some group of Brahmins cause for gratitude, suflficient to preserve and exalt 
the name of the hero. I have already pointed out that the evils of the kali age as 
described by Markandeya in Mbh. 3.186 and again in 3.188 have as a source the 
similar passage in the Harivamsi, or some other narrative from which all three are 
derived. Direct comparison proves that the Harivamsa record in this case is older, 
and nearer to history; the mention of Pusyamitra under the title of sendm as one 
who would perform the horse-sacrifice in the kali age* (Hv. 3.2.40) definitely puts 
Kalki at a later period, and the estimate of the first century before the Christian era 
is not therefore unreasonable. The Kalki (* Anu-Bhagavata 3.8.1 ff) purana shows 
this hero promoted to a full incarnation, first fighting and then allied with a Sata- 
vahana (—Saptivahana named l^asidhvaja), which is a later account but added 
support for our date. That Kalki still remains a future messianic avenger is due to 
Ms cQpaparative obscurity ; or iginally it was necessary to put the whole account as a 

•lathe Kirajava4ekar edition (Bombay), not critical of course, the reference reads : 
attdbhijjo bhapita kaiait senSni kasycipo dvijah akoamedhe kaliyuge punalf pyatyaharisyati 
(Hv. 3, 2.40), and seeing that the prophecy has been adopted in other details by Mbh. 3.186,188 
fnosfly front Hv. 3.3 and 3.4, there is good reason to take Kalki as later than Pudyamitra. PataS- 
)a!l oif Pan. 3.1.26, 3,2.123 fAa jpwsynmfrf'am y^ay&ma iti, supports the 

id^1di»tion, When we recall that sonant is a ^nga title. ' , . 



prophecy in order to keep the main narrative at the time of the great war, while 
adding to the authority of the Mahabharata by inclusion of an episode well-known to 
the diaskeuasts. Closer identiBcation of Kalki would lead to information about the 
time of the redaction and perhaps the place ; the fact of a Brahmanical renaissance 
is clear. 

5. The Child floating on the waters doss not identify himself with the vedic 
"child of the waters” Apam Napat, equated in RV. ii, 35 to the fire, which comes 
from the lightning born in the water clouds. The Dwarf incarnation can, even 
originally, be ascribed to Visiju. ^at. Brah, i. 2.5. 1-7 shows that Mbh. 3.187,33 above 
is related to the Brd. ii. 64 (part of the introduction), where Visnu is called the three- 
strider meant in tredha nidadhe padam of RV. i, 22.17, words ascribed to Medha- 
tithi (cf. also ^at. Brah. v.4,2.6, vi. 6.il, vi. 7.2.10, i.1.2.13, iii.6.3.3). Still, there is 
no early mention of Narayana while krsv^a is a vedic adjective for the dark enemies of 
the Aryans. Visnu in Brd. v. 48 is the twelfth Aditya, {a list expanded from the 8 of 
RV. X. 72, Brd. vii. 114) and an associate of Indra in the killing of Vrtra (RV. viii. 
100). The four ywgn-names occur in Ait. Brah. vii. 15, but Keith differs empha- 
tically from Sayana in maintaining that they are here names of the four throws of 
dice. His argument has little value, for the whole section is a later addition. Ait. 
Brah. vii. 18 says that the Andhras, Pundras, ^abaras, Pulindas and Mutibas 
descend from those fifty sons of Visvamitra who had been cursed. The list has much 
in common with that in Mbh, 3.186.30 (kings of the kali age!), which again shows 
that we are dealing with late sources, coming down to the Christian era in history. 
Therefore, the fact that the Ait. Brah. starts by putting Visnu first (cf. also ^at. 
Brah. xiv. 1.1.5 ff.) and Agni last among the gods merely goes to prove a later redac- 
tion. As for the two Ramas, RV. X. 94.14 seems to refer to an asura king Rama; 
RV. X. llOisascribed by the Anukramani to Parasurama (or his father) and shows 
nothing either of the avatdm nor of the supposed ksatriya-killer, Rama Aupatas- 
vini is a sage in ^at. Brah. iv. 6.1.7, and Rama Vaiyaghrapadya in the Jaiminlya 
Upanisad Brah. Rama Dasarathi must have been some eastern hero. The name 
itself is old in times of the Buddha, as for example Uddaka Ramaputta. 

Some roots of the Man-Lion incarnation of Visnu and the Hiranya-Kasipu 
episode clearly go back to a legend of Indra. Namuci receives a similar promise of 
inviolability, but is afterwards killed by Indra with foam as a weapon (§at. Brah, 
xii. 7.3.1-3, RV. viii. 14.13). In some versions of the Narasimha story, Hiranya- 
Kasipu is not killed but converted. To restore the original form of such a tale 
would necessitate a simultaneous critical and comparative edition of all the puranas. 
The whole Southern Recension of the Mbh. has a significant addition about the 
Dwarf incarnation, to the SabhSparvan (Crit. Ed. App. I, no. 21, inserted after 
2.35.29); there, Namuci is pushed down into the nether world, like Bali, along with 
^ambara and Prahrada — both enemies of Indra and killed by that god in older legend. 

That the god in Mbh. 3.187.10 himself becomes the cobra ^esa to support the 
earth is again an earlier step in the synthesis which later converts hiip ipto the god 
17 
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who sleeps upoa the cobra that floats on the waters. Both serve to absorb the pre- 
saoirbly abodgiaal elemeat of cobra-worship. A similar general trend is to be oh-' 
served in the detailed iconography of our gods, with the pmharam, vahana, and com- 
panionship of each deity, which serve to assimilate as well as subordinate minor cults. 
Wa know that composite deities like Hari-Hata, and perhaps Ganesa may serve the 
same purpose, but whether the three-headed Tvastta and the four-headed Brahma*** 
carry the procedure far back into pre-Aryan times cannot be said without further 
evidence. The cobra might be related to the vedic ahi budhnya. 

The main principle of hhahti needs only a suitable vehicle, which is made 
more attractive by aggrandizement, and in any case raised by intense devotion to 
an exalted position. Therefore, grouping deities around a central figure may be 
the first step towards their final identification. Brd. i.l22 has already begun to 
use ambiguous language in such grouping when it says *Tndrasrayas tu’* of Parjanya, 
Rudra, Vayu, Brhaspati, Varuna, Ka, Mrtyu, and many others, among them Apam 
Napat. The god who is above everything, who can do anything without affecting his 
own sanctity is originally Indra. His position arose from the peculiar historical 
development of Aryan conquest and Brahmanical assimilation, for a destructive 
chieftain had to be worshipped as a god by those priests whose very civilization he had 
destroyed. This may be the origin of Narayana*s impressive characteristic : he who 
destroys as well as creates. The Purusa of RV. x. 90 is not a destroyer. 

6. The ata^yaka-parvan passage quoted earlier begins : Kdmam devdpi mam 
mpra na vijdnanti tattvatah ; this is surely the main theme of the Bhagavad-giia, 
the true realization of the supreme deity in essence. But we have precisely the same 
attitude in the earliest Upanisads, known to be among the source of the Gxta, where 
the aim originally seems to have been the realization of brahma and Brahman. In 
one notable case, however, this has shifted to Indra and the similarity to the principle 
of the Gita is so remarkable that even the great ^amkara saw fit to explain this 
passage in the Brahmasuira commentary. In the KausTtaki Bxahmaija Upanisad, 
Indra says to Pratardana Daivodasi * mam evavijatithy etad evahatn manusyaya 
hitaiamam manye \ yan mam vijdmydi \ trislrsdnam fvastram ahanam arunmukhSn 
ya^in saldvrkehhyah prayaccham bahvlh sandhd atikramya dim prahIddtySn 
atfndm.aham anfarikse paulomdn prlhivydm kdLakhah)dn\ iasyame iatra na Icma 
m ma miyaie I sa yo mSm vijamyUn nSsya kena ca karma^B loko mtyate 1 na 
n^iroadhma na pitrmdhma na sieyena na bhrUttahatyayB nSsya mukhSn nliam 
The passage sublimates to a divine plane the actual position of the ruling 
teatriya and his enemies, Brahmins or otherwise. 


■; • In wy opinloni the bearded tricephalous old man of the famous Mohenjo-Daro seal, 

ifiMtiddo a characteriatlc yogi pose, aad surrounded by animals is actually fouivheaded, the 
fourth being turned away from the observer. If so, this must be Brahmi, depicted as Palupat! 
i^'l>ra|iptd): i^^emSag m wim'ther we tale the aninmil as mere beast%, dr toteme } proibably t|e 
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Tht ihtmo :^mn mdm viidmydi is unmistakably that carried over into later 
tImeSj along with the explicit statement (which has necessarily to be modified) : that 
the god“knower, like the god, suffers from no sort of sin that he might commit. It is 
most interesting to trace back this particular passage through the ancient source 
material that we still possess* The Ait. Biah, vii. 27 says, through the mouth of 
Rama Margaveya “...the gods excluded Indra (saying) ‘He hath misused Visvarupa, 
son of Tvastr, he hath laid low Vrtra, he hath given the Yatis to the hyenas, he hath 
killed the Arurmaghas, he hath contended with Brhaspati*, then Indra was deprived of 
the Soma drinking../'. The list has added the killing of Vrtra, and says that Indra 
was punished, which contradicts the Kausitaki Brahmana Upanisad, while the Kaus, 
Brahmana itself which so often follows the Ait. Brah, closely is silent as to the entire 
performance. Now the position of Vrtra is that of a demon of darkness in the vedas* 
but already in the ^atapatha Brahmana he is also the originator of the first three 
vedas, or at least the possessor of formulae of all three kinds (^at. Brah. v. 5.5. 1-5). 
The Tait. Sarph. ii. 1, and ii, 4 (like ^at. Brah, v, 5.5.2, 7) show Visnu associated with 
Indra in the killing of Vrtra, still an evil demon. In Mbb, 5.10, we have the two 
gods killing the demon by means of the vajra^ covered by foam into which Visnu had 
entered, obviously a throwback to the Namuci story. To follow the legend down a 
bit, W8 may note that in the Vulgate (no critical text being as yet available) 
^anti«parvan of the Mbh. (12.279-282) Vrtra appears as a very noble king, taught by 
no less than Usanas, and still magnificent in defeat. Usanas is a Bhargava, a vibhuH 
of Krsna in the Gita, which shows why the killing of Vrtra rankled, at least in the 
minds of one important group of Brahmana clans. There is no point in attempting 
here to trace the historical meaning of the event. I wish to prove only that the 
whole nexus is Brahmanical, showing anti-Brahmin action on the part of Indra; of 
course, it is clear that the god who befriended Prahrada or the one whose vihuii 
Prahrada happens to be is not a natural friend of Indra. The insertion of Visnu, 
even though we distinguish the god from Narayana, points merely to an early 
Brahmanical revision of Aryan mythology, but in rather a hesitant manner, still 
admitting the hegemony of Indra. 

The Brhaddevata vii,53 leads us to the ultimate source. * On earth he 
exterminated both the Kalakeyas and the race of Puloma, the archers, and in heaven 
the notorious [tdn\ offspring of Prahlada”, This follows the usual exploits of Indra 
shattering the nine nineties of the Danavas and looting their treasures. But specifi- 
cally, we are told that this is Indra Vaikuntha, and the name itself guarantees not only 
an element of historicity but makes it plausible that Indra was the title of a succession 
of human chiefs. Vaikuntha later becomes a title of Visnu, just as Narottama and 
Purusottama are transferred to the same god from Buddha, and Puramdara from Indra 
to ^iva. The Brhaddevata does us further service in referring the passage to |lgveda 
X. 48-"9. Indra Vaikuntha, being puffed up with his own power, began to harass the 
gods, and was placated by the seer Saptagu, who praised him. Then Indra coming 
to his senses {sa buddhvd cdtmdnan^ speaks the two hymns to his own ^prowess* 
This is the first traceable source of the god proclaiming his own might, and ‘ knowing 
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hims8ll*Vh®nc8 of tha priaeipla yan fmm viimtyui, ' But it is ramatkabla that abso« 
lutely nothing is said in tha two ^gvedic hymns of the Prahladas, the other two tribes, 
or any consciousness of sin* “For me hath Tvastr forged ' the Iron thunderboltM. 
Against the Gahgns I made Atithigva strong;, •With' deadly blows I smote Atka for 
Kavi*s sake.*. As ^usna’s slayer I brandished the dart of death ...Smadibha, Tngra, and 
the Vetasns I gave as pray to Kutsa, , I was a worthy King**,! crashed Navavastva 
of the lofty car:..**. , There is killing in plenty, but of quite other people* The identh 
fication with a ''universal god has not yet begun, though there are elements, which can 
be so taken later on: ahmn sapiaha Nahtiso Na^hmiamh shows, with the legend 
that Nahusa was for a time occupant of Indra’s throne, that Indra might claim to be 
the very substance of Nahusa in “out-Nahusing** Nahusa. Finally *T, gifted with 
great wisdom, spread the floods abroad;.. .1 set within these cows tha white milk 
which no god, not even Tvastr’s self had there deposited..." seems to show that some 
of the divine attributes which could later be developed to mean the essence of all, as 
in the Narayamya passage and the Gita, also start with Indra and not only from the 
Purusasukta hymn. The discrepancy between the veda and the Brd* comment 
therefore becomes puzzling. 

7* The Brhaddevata vi*150-l reports the killing of Trisiras Tvastra, and 
RV. x*8.9 supports this by tnni Ursa para vark. But Brd. vi.l52 follows this up at 
once by saying that Indra was denounced for the sin ^*iam vag ahhyavadad hrdhmt 
brahmahdsi iatakrato*\ This is not to be translated, in my opinion, as usual by 
rendering brdhmi vao as divine speech, but far more emphatically tha voice of the 
followers of Brahma. That is, the whole episode of Indra’s killing is doubtless tradi- 
tional {^at. Brah, i.6.3.2; but the embarrassing sin is shifted in i, 2.3.2) and as reliable 
as anything in the Rgveda itself, but regarded as a sin, hence unquestionbly an extra- 
vedic tradition of the Brahmins* This can be accounted for only by the hypothesis set 
out earlier, of Brahmin servitude to Aryan conquerors. In fact we can find plenty of 
explicit support for this. 

The Brd. itself gives us such support in v.156-159; “...For he (Vasistha) once 
upon a time, by means of austerity saw Indra who was invisible to (other) seers. The 
Lord of Bay Steeds (Indra) then proclaimed to him shares in Soma* For this ap- 
pears from the Brahmana r^ayo va indram* Vasistha and the Vasisthas thus 
(became) Brahmins in the office of Brahmin priests, most worthy of fees in all rites at 
sacrifices. Therefore, one should honour with fees all such descendants of Vasistha 
who may at -any time even to-day be present at a sacrificial assembly, so says a 
sacred text of the Bhallavins”* It is easily proved that we have a historical fact in 
the asserted priority of the Vasisthas, which is not only current in general tradition 
(Sat* Brah. xii. 6*1.41) but also shown by the story that Jamadagni later disputed 
them monopoly* Saunaka, reputed author of the Bi'haddevata, is supposedly a 
Bhargava, and would not have reported such a story unless it were generally accepted* 
That the Bhargavas did not acknowledge Indra at first is also quite clear from the 
same work Brd* vlI17-9".,.With the triplet ayam (RV* viii. 100.1-3) Nema son of 
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Bhrgu praised India without seeing him. And Indra then with a couplet ■ (RV. viii. 
100.4*5) ®Here l amj behold me^ seer/ For Nema, being alone (eSa)' while praising 
(Indra) had also said *There is no Indra”. Nothing could be more explicit. The Bhargavas 
refused to acknowledge Indra till after the Vasisthas had gone over to that cult. We know 
that a vast amount of' the later tradition'is written up by Bhargava redactors, and this 
accounts for their possession of hostile myths, actually faded history, which they 
wrote into the Aryan sacred documents, reconciling bitter fact with ancient preten* 
sioos. It is for this reason that Indra, with his clearly defined vedic cult, his 
subordinations to Agni, and known harshness to Brahmins was not suitable as the ob- 
ject of faith. We can understand Mbh. 3. 148.17, where Hanuman says of the kria age : 
na sdma-yaju-rgvarndh hriydndsic camdnavlX ahhidhydya phalam taifadharmah 
samnydsa eva ca Such a statement in a Brahmanical work must be taken seriously 
to indicate at least a traditional pre-vedic golden age. For the renascence of an old 
sectarian cult, such as that of Narayana must have been before the Markandeya- 
samasya was composed, a method of universalization was necessary which would 
permit identification with any really popular cult-object. This aim having been 
realized by means of the incarnation theory, it follows that the particular incarnation 
striven for, here Krsna, must have had a large popular following. 


Merely pointing out the oldest sources would have led besides the Puru- 
sasukta, to the proclamation of Vagambhrni in RV. x. 125. She declares herself the 
bearer of all the chief gods, the mover of all, filling earth and sky. Similarly, 
Vamadeva, perhaps speaking as Indra, in RV. iv, 26 starts off by identifying himself 
with Manu, Surya, Kavi Usanas, Kaksivan, Kutsa Arjuneya. The tone of the first 
sukta is familiar to readers of the Gua, while the first three of Vamadeva’s identifica- 
tions occur in the tenth adhyaya of the same work. Thus the procedure goes back to 
the oldest Brahmanical tradition. However, the intermediate steps are of far greater 
interest than the sources, for they show what was necessary before such universaliza- 
tion could effectively be accepted. As for the Brahmins themselves, their ambiguous 
role is shown by a glance at the position of Kavi Usanas, whether the name represents 
just one or several different persons, and whether or not there is any basis for the 
comparison with Kai Kaos of Iranian legend. He is the Bhargava author of RV. 
ix. 47-49 and ix, 75-79, patronized by Indra in RV. x. 49 ; but also an unsuccessful 
herald of the Asuras against Agni for the gods, in Tait. Sam. ii. '5.8; and the preceptor 
of the Danavas by reason of his magic power of reviving the dead, according to 
the famous Kaca-Devayani story (Mbh. 1.171.6). This means that opportunism is 
also an old Brahmin tradition. That the clan-groups disagreed among themselves 
would seem clear from Brd. iv. 117, which reports that RV. iii. 53*21-24 are specifically 
curses against the Vasisthas. The hymn itself could be chanted by Visvamitra only 
because of speech {vak sasarpar%)t supplied to the fainting sage by the Jamadagni 
Bhrguids. At the beginning, we find two theories of precarious welfare after death: 
performance of ritual and the cult of the dead by faithful descendants, and a store of 
personal merit. But this remarkable priesthood maintains and improves its 
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position while propagating a much easier method of permanent salvation,- faith in a 
personal god. 

To recapitulate ; the gradual raise to pre-eminence of a substratum in the 
tradition which is hostile to the general tone of vedic legend plays a leading part 
in the syncretism. For the vedas there are no ffwtaws ; Rama, son of Jamadagniis 
merely a harmless sage, the traditional author of an innocuous hymn, RV. x. 110; 
Natayana is a human author of RV. x. 90, in which however a rudimentary form of 
many claims made later by the god Narayana can be seen, and it would be surprising 
if this were a mere coincidence— if Purusa Natayana, the god Narayana and the 
Purusasukta hymn had only fortuitous connections. On the other hand, Indra's 
most difficult achievements appear later as transgressions against Brahmins. This 
submerged portion of the tradition must have had some historical foundation, and 
therefore been retained, painful and humiliating though it was, in Brahmanical 
memory throughout the early period of ksatriya dominance. 
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Mimi&sadarlanam or Jaiminimimahsasutrapathah. Edited by Svami Kevala- 

nandasarasvatl. Prajiiapathasalamandala, Wai, Dist, Satara. Pp. 30+281 + 

26+227. Price Rs. 30. 

This is the first of a series of volumes proposed to be published by the 
Ptajnapathasalamandala at Wai under the editorship of the very erudite Svami 
Kevalanandasarasvati of Wai. When completed, the series will make a unique 
contribution to the scholarly study of the Purvamimansa system. The present volume 
consists of four parts : (1) An introduction describing the several editions and MSS. 
of the Purvamimansasutra together with the bhasya of Sahara and the commentaries 
on the sutra and bhasya by Kumarila and other eminent writers ; (2) The Sutrapatha 
of Jaimini’s work in twelve chapters (and 60 padas) together with instructive notes 
culled from several works about the various readings in the sutras and the different 
arrangements of the sutras into adhikaranas (topics for discussion) ; (3) an alphabetical 
Index of all the sutras of Jaimini with references to the chapters and adhikaranas in 
which they occur; (4) an alphabetical Index of the individual words occurring in the 
sutras of Jaimini. The present volume bears evidence on every page to the patient 
industry and learning of the Svamiji who edits this volume. He has also prepared a 
very large and exhaustive Mlmansakosa which will be published in about four volumes 
more hereafter. Both Indian and Western scholars have not in modern times made 
as deep a study of the mimansa as of the other darsams. The mimansa is a very 
difficult ^stra and ^rauta sacrifices being now very rare not many are familiar with 
the topics dealt with in the work of Jaimini. The Mimansa evolved its own principles of 
the interpretation of Vedic passages and has a logic of its own. Writers on Dharma- 
sistra employ the conclusions of the Mimansa for the elucidation and interpretation of 
Smttis. For a thorough understanding of Dharmasastra works a deep study of the 
Mimansa is quite essential and indispensable. The Svamiji has spent an enormous 
amount of labour and erudition in preparing the present volume and the other 
volumes yet to be’ printed and published. All Sanskrit scholars interested in the 
study of Mimansa and Dharmafestra owe a deep debt of gratitude to the Svamiji. 
It is to be hoped that this great undertaking will be published as quickly as possible 
and will receive substantial monetary assistance from Government, patrons of learning 
and all scholars interested in a systematic and profound study of the ancient system 
of Jaimini. 

P. V. K. 


Dt-ama in Sanskrit Literature. By R. V. Jagirdas. Popular Book Depot. 
Bombay 7. 1947. Pp.viii+ 168. Rs. 8-4. 

The book is an ambitious attempt to trace the origin and development of 
Sanskrit dramatic theory and practice in ■ pre-classical and classical periods. Th# 
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author’s thesis is that Sanskrit drama has a non-religious popular origin and that it 
developed from the recitation of epic songs by the Suta, through dance and music to 
representation on the stage. The thesis fails to convince ; nay, it leaves an impression 
on the mind of a hypothesis already formed being worked out and supported by conve- 
nient arguments. The theory of transition from mere epic recitation to representation 
suffers from the vital flaw that the epic stories are never known to have been staged 
by the Siiia nor the speeches in the epics to have been distributed among different 
reciters in practice. The evolution of the Stita into the Sutradhara has to contend 
with the fact that the Sutradhara has always been a Brahmin which the Suta 
never was. The Sutradhdra-Sthdpaka identification, for which Bhdratandiya- 
sdstra 5.164- is wrongly adduced as evidence (despite the definite evidence to the con- 
trary of the stanza that immediately precedes and the one that immediately follows it), 
is treated without proper historical perspective. The evolution of the four Vrttis 
as successive stages in the development of Sanskrit drama and the assignment 
of the different dramatic forms to the different Vrttis are too schematic to be probable. 
The author explains Sthapand in one way at p. 39 and in another at p. 47. On the 
whole, the first half of the book dealing with the development of dramatic theory is on 
disappointing. The latter half dealing with dramatic works and their appreciation is 
surer ground, though here, too, every one will not agree with the author that 
Vikramorvastya preceded Malavikagnimitra or that the long description of the 
rainy season or that of the residence of Vasantasena’s mother is essential or artistic. 
The author gives a good analysis of the first Act of Uttarardmacarita and shows 
Bhavabhuti’s greatness as a dramatist. In this connection, one wonders why the 
author has left out Vemsamhdta from detailed analytical treatment and criticism or 
altogether ignored the trends represented by Mahendravikramavarman’s Mattavildsa 
or the Caturbhdni, 

G. C. J. 

Haricarita by Paramedvara Bhatta. Edited with a Sanskrit commentary by 

Pandit V. Krishnamacharya, and an Introduction by C. KUNHAN Raja. 

Adyar Library Series, No. 63, Adyar, Madras. 1948. Pp. i liv -f- 86. 

The Haricarita, a hitherto unpublished poem on the life of ^ri Kysna, is now 

published in the Adyar Library Series. The single Ms. from which the text has 
beenedited, makes no mention of the author anywhere; but the reasons advanced by 
Dr. Kunhan Raja for attributing the poem to Paramesvara of the Bhatta family of 
Payyfir in Malabar seem conclusive on the point. Dr. Raja tentatively assigns this 
Paramesvara to the latter part of the thirteenth century. This author has also 
written a commentary on the Meghaduta called SumanoramanI, which is published 
in the Journal of the Trivandrum Oriental Manuscripts Library, Vol. 11, part 3. 

. The poem, which contains 253 stanzas in various metres, gives in brief an 

account of the life of Kisna as derived from BhSgavata Parana and other similar 

sources. There is little original about the theme or its treatment, unless it be the 
author*s fondness for inserting devotional praise of K^s:^-and in one place, of all the 
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ten incarnations-at every opportunity. The most striking feature of the poem, 
however, is the use, in the opening words of the stanzas, of the astronomical vakyas, 
devised by the Malabar astronomers, by assigning a numerical value to consonants, 
for ready calculation of the moon’s position on any day of the year. For instance, 
the vakya, Veldtaravah means that the moon is in 3Sth li of the 27th tithi of the Sth 
rd’si. The use of these vakyas has been, in a sense, an initial handicap, which the 
author has not often succeeded in overcoming. One stumbles at awkward 
constructions and uncouth turns of phrase. And though the author shows competence 
in the handling of metres, it cannot be seriously maintained that he is endowed with 
high poetic talent. 

The editor was naturally handicapped by the fact that there was only a single 
ms. of the work available. Corrections have been made and emendations substituted 
in a number of places. As Dr. Raja has pointed out in the Introduction, not all these 
emendations are necessary. For instance, it appears that the author himself has used 
the ungrammatical ahanat, and the emendation to anadH# does not seem quite called 
for. The Sanskrit commentary, added by the editor, is very lucid and almost indi- 
spensable for understanding many a passage in the poem. 

In a learned Introduction, Dr. Raja discusses the question of the authorship of 
the poem, as well as its date, and explains in detail the nature of the astronomical 
vakyas. He also adds a brief appreciation of the poem, which is typical of an age 
when the glory of Sanskrit literature was a thing of the past and when enthusiasts 
trying to imitate the ancient masters had recourse to artificial tricks in order to intro- 
duce any novelty in their works. 

R. P. K. 

Historical Grammar of Inscriptional Prakrits. By Dr. M. A. Mehendale, 

M A.,PH. D. Deccan College Postgraduate and Research Institute, Poona. 1948 

Pp. xxviii + 345, and five maps. Price Rs. 21. 

Of late the Deccan College Postgraduate and Research Institute has brought 
out several important publications, particularly in Linguistics, mostly due to the 
inspiration and able guidance of Dr. Katre, the Director. The work under review 
by Dr. Mehendale, which has been awarded the Doctorate degree of the Univer- 
sity of Bombay, is the first attempt at studying the Inscriptional Prakrits in their 
space-time context. 

Inscriptional Prakrits have a distinct advantage over Literary Prakrits in 
that they can be definitely localised in point of place and time, and hence it is easier 
to scrutinise them m their space-time context. They are, again, the best available 
representatives of the living forms of spee ;h current in their regions, in contrast to 
the Literary Prakrits, which cater for the advanced and do not record the language 
of the people. Inscriptional Prakrits are recorded by the people for the people. 

In relation to the Prakrit of the Grammarians the Inscriptional Prairrits 
occupy an interesting position. Inscribed centuries before the Prakrit Grammar 
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cama into vogue, they reflect the gradual process by which the peculiarities noted by 
grauimariaos came into play. Among the groups described in the present work, the 
Western Inscriptions show the Maharastrl of the Grammarians, and the Central and 
Eastern Inscriptions, respectively the ^auraseni and Magadhl. There is no corres- 
ponding Prakrit for the Southern Inscriptions in the Grammars. 

The book under review is a study of Prakrit Inscriptions in Brahml and 
KbarosthI from the earliest times to the 4th century A. D. from a comparative 
standooint of Historical Linguistics. Hitherto no attempt was made to deal compre- 
hensively with the linguistic material afforded by the inscriptions for the study of MIA 
languages. From this work we get a clear idea of the movements of linguistic 
changes. Five maps appended to the book, along with their description in the text, 
facilitate the understanding of the distribution of the various inscriptions in point 
of time and place. 

The study of phonology and morphology of Asokan inscriptions with a view 
to demonstrating regional tendencies forms the first five chapters of the book. Each 
of the four major regional groups (viz. Western, Southern, Central and Eastern) is 
arranged chronologically and studied in detail as regards phonology and morphology. 
The results of this study in Regional Linguistics in its time sequences are represented 
in Synoptic Tables dealt with in Chs. VI-VII. These Synoptic Tables are chronolo- 
gically arranged for each region, and give a proper idea of linguistic changes in different 
regions in successive periods, laying proper emphasis on time-space context. The 
next chapter gives the conclusions, and the final chapter deals with KharosthI inscrip- 
tions on identical plan. There is a useful Bibliography at the end. 

We may briefly summarise the results of the author’s study: (i) Phonology: 
With the exception of r and the diphthongs ai and au, the Sinskrit vowels are 
normally preserved in Inscriptional Prakrits. Initial r generally becomes a in the 
West and * in other regions in the 3rd century B. C. Subsequently, however, it 
becomes a in all regions. In their initial positions, simple consonants, with the 
exception of sibilants and the semi-vowel r, are almost rigorously preserved. The 
three sibilants invariably change to s. Dentals preceded by y or r are cerebralised in all 
Asokan inscriptions (except in the west). The change of « to n is found only in the 
4th cent. A.D. copperplates of Central India, (ii) Morphology: In nouns, dual is 
entirely lost, and bases ending in consonants are mostly declined as if they were a 
bases. The variety of forms is lost in verbs, the dual disappears, and the middle 
voice has almost gone. 

The valuable introduction brilliantly tells about the scope and method of the 
work, summary of conclusions, etc. There is also a section dealing with the political 
history of the period. The whole work is a creditable performance on the part 
of its young author, and we look forward to many valuable monographs on 
linguistics uad other subjects from his pen. 


A. D. P. 



After publishing Kavya works in the beginning, the Ganga Oriental Series 
has now switched on to serious works, and the Todaranandam^ an encyclopsedic 
work on Dharmasastra compiled under the patronage of Raja Todar Mai, Is a worthy 
successor of the of Maharana Kumbhakarna. Raja Todar Mai was a 

brave warriors an able administratorj astute politician and finance ministers .who rose 
by sheer ' merit from ordinary clerk to the high position of ■ a trusted' friend and 
minister of the great Akban The work under review supplies hitherto ■ unknown 
particulars about Todar MaL 

^Toiarananda appears to have run into 22 or 23 sections, of which the 
present volume contains only the first two, viz* Sarga-sauhhya and Avatdm^ 
mukhya, dealing respectively with the primary and secondary creation, and ■ the ten 
incarnations of Visnu. The extent of the entire Todardnaitda^ according to the 
Editor, may be about 80,000 slokas, and the first volume contains about 5000 of 
these*' , The subsequent ■ topics of the work embrace not. only all topics of the 
Dharmasastra, buf cover almost all branches of Hindu learning* 

The edition is based on only two MSS so far available, one of which is 
incomplete* The complete copy of the MS is so close in time to the period of the 
composition of the work that it appears to be one of the first copies, if not the first 
copy, of the work. Want of more MSS would have seriously handicapped the editor 
but for the fact that the work contains several long extracts from the Puranas and 
other well-known works, such as the Visnu^ Bhagavafa, Matsya, Markandeya^ 
Manu^ Ydjnavalkya^ Bhagavadgitd, Mahabharata^ etc. The editor has utilised 
printed editions of these texts and noted the variants* 

That the editor could not utilise the Shanda-^purdna as there are several 
recensions of which the printed text represents but one, there are no critical editions 
and the text is bulky, brings to the forefront the urgent necessity of having not only 
the critical editions of the Puranas but also a prattka index for individual Puranas. 
The advantage of such indices to scholars cannot be overemphasised. 

There being no good edition, the editor could not use the Nrsimha-purdna 
(p. xvii). The reviewer, however, cursorily glanced through the Narasimha--purdna 
(Edited by Uddhavacarya Ainapure, 2nd Ed. Bombay, 1911) and the^ relevant por* 
tions in the TodardnandaidJxdL found that practically the entire Srirdmdvatdrah 
{Todardnanda, pp. 140'“194) has been incorporated from the Narasimha-purdna (pp. 
141-192). There are, no doubt, several variations. On comparing the Todmdnanda 
with the Narasimha-purdna most of the defective readings in the former can be 
corrected. On p. 161, should be changed to as this sentence 

itself and the passage that follows are quoted from the Nrsimha {Nara)-purdna^ A 
few more corrections may be noted here : 


fo^^rinaadam* ¥ol i Edited by Dr* -'P. L* .Vaidya, M. a*i" D. Lilt Asup 
, - Sanskrit Library, Bikaner.' 1948. Pp/ xxxi + 415. 
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If. 7.327: Read 

for f ( ? ) 

..■■ / IL 7* 386: Read ' 

• for tmf (?) 

:IL ■7* 462'; Read 

for f ( ? ) 

■■■ IL 7. 561; ' Read 

for 

■ IL: L 285; Read ' 

.' for : 

, IL 7. 592 r Read 

. f or ■ ^%S¥^r W li " ■ 

■: ■ MS* of the text states the passage on p* 30 f (which, according to “A*® 
MS, apparently followed by the editor here, comes from the Vamma-^-pumna) as 
■ extracted from the and actually it is found in the Vafu-purdmi 


: 65.16-50: (Anandasrama 'Ediuon). During my hurried reference, I ■ could not trace : 
the passage m the (Vehkatesvara Edition)* 

: ■ It may be observed that on several pages there are stanzas preceded by Sf5e| 
or These have been so'metimes traced by the editor to the BhdgavaiU’* 

pumf^a^ wnile at most places, their source remains unknown. 

The editor, Dr. P, L, Vaidya, is well known as a criti'^al and conscientious 
scholar and a careful editor of Sanskrit and Prakrit texts and he has acquitted 
himself creditably in the present work. Todirmal was obviously the patron and not 
the author of the Todardnanda^ which could not have been the work of single 
scholar. Dr. Vaidya has tried to identify some of the authors who were responsible 
for the compilations of this work. There are three useful appendices, dealing res- 
pectively with (A) Life of Todarmal from Aln-'i-Akban^ (B) Few stanzas glori* 
fying Todarmal, and (C) Information about the sections of the Todardnanda and 
its MSS. The editor and the Bikaner State deserve to be congratulated for such an 
excellent production, which we warmly commend to all Oriental Libraries* 

A. D. P, 

A History of Sanskrit Literature iCIassical Period). General Editor; Dr. S. N* 

DASG0PTA. VoL L University of Calcutta, 1947. Pp. cxxix + 803. Rs. 25. 

The adoption by the University of Calcutta of Dr. Dasgupta’s proposal to 
plan a new work dealing with the subjects that form the content of volume III of 
Dr. Winternitz’s Geschichie der indhehen Litterahir instead of translating the 
latter as originally arranged, is responsible for bringing into existence this excellent 



History 0 / Sanskrit Literature ixnder the General Editorship of Dr. Dasgupta. The 
present volume, which deals with the History of Kavya Literature and History of 
Alarhkara Literature, will be followed by another including Chapters on Technical 
Sciences, Prakrit Literature, Inscriptions as Literature, etc. The General Editor 
was indeed fortunate in securing the co-operation, for writing on Kavya, of the 
eminent Orientalist Dr. Sushil Kumar De, whose name is a guarantee for soundness, 
thoroughness, and precision. Dr. Dasgupta has contributed an exhaustive 
introduction, history of Alariikara literature, and Editor’s Notes. 

The introduction purports to give a proper perspective for reviewing the 
history of Sanskrit literature in its background of racial, social, and historical 
environment, which would prove of immense help in grasping the significance of 
Sanskrit literary culture. Dr. De, at the outset, states it is his purpose to lay emphasis 
upon the literary aspects of the various problems, which have so far not received 
adequate treatment in the histories of literature. Admitted as an authority on Kavya 
in all its branches, Dr. De is a sahrdaya literary critic with wide reading, and he 
has acquitted himself creditably in his part of the work. He has expressed regrets 
at his inability to bring the book uptodate, as it took six long years in press, so that 
Dr. Da’s references come up to the years 1941 or 1942. Naturally one misses Dr. 
De’s considered and weighty views on topics and works that came up during the last 
seven years, such as, e. g-, the authenticity of Ifuj/Maptotom ascribed to Bhasa, and 
that of Krsnacarita ascribed to Samudra-gupta. On p. 200, n I, we read of a stanza 
in the Mahdbha ata (Bom. Ed.) II. 11.36, which was an intaipolation according to 
Dr. Winternitz. It is interesting to note in this connection, that in the Critical 
Edition of the Sibhaparvan edited by Dr. Edgerton and published by the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, the stanza appears as an interpolation given in the 
footnotes on p. 58 as interpolated stanza No. 130*. Some of the chapters in 
Dr. De’s part had already appeared in the journals and were taken as masterly 
presentations of the topics concerned. 

The Editor’s Notes seek to supplement Dr. De’s work, but the reviewer feels 
that it would have been far bitter had Dr. Dj been given the chance to bring his 
portion uptodate. Unfortunately lack of coordination is apparent in the Notes. For 
one thing there are divergent views on the same points; for another, there are 
unnecessary repetitions (cf. pp. 189, 622; 325, 624; 344, 623; 367, 657; 370, 659; 
397, 663 ; etc.), which do not justify so much space. As instances of divergent views 
may be stated the dates of Kalidasa (pp. 125, 735) and Bharata (15,630), authenticity 
and data of Bhasa’s works (pp. 101-117; 708-727), etc. Dr. De (p. 8) is doubtful 
whether Patcilavijaya and Jambamfivijaya are the same or different, whereas 
Dr. Dasgupta (p. 611) identifies ihem. 

The references in the footnotes in the Alarnkara section show that Dr. 
Dasgupta, who is internationally known as an authority on Indian Philosophy, has 
studied this branch also. His treatment, however, reads like a catalogue of authors 
and works at places. The topic about the authorship of the Hrdayadarpaiia of 
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Bhattanayaka leqairai a datailad traatmeiit besides a mere reference to the Editor 
book in Bengali on the subject., Asmaka^amsi and Rajamitras, recorded ,as . authors 
on p. 527. are names of works. On p. 526, last line, read ® as ¥amana also did*® for 
*®as Bbamaha also did’*. Dr. Dasgupta dissents from the usual classification ■ of 
modern writers on poetics who treat of the different works on the Alamhmahmira 
under the ri// school* alamkara school, or dhvam school (p. 574 i)* 

A list of abbreviations was necessary in view of the fact that many abbrevia- 
tions (some of them quite out of the way) have been used. One may be expected to 
know the standard abbreviations of Journals, but when titles of books' are abbreviated, 
readers naturally expect an explanation of ' those abbreviations at least. Dr. De'*s. 
chaptetSj however* explain such abbreviations at their first ' occurrence ' in the foot- 
notes (cf, pp. 2, 8, 14, 43 ) ; but it would have been better to arrange them in, alpha- 
betical' order and' put them at the haginoing. It will indeed' be very difficult ■ to know 
what HL (p. 666), BSA (p. 750), ILC (p. 651) stand for. 

Another omission is the list of corrections. There is a page of ,, cor reef ions 
added to the copy of the reprint, of Da Da*s portion of the volume, which has been 
omitted from the volume as a whole. The important corrections In the list are; 

P. 218, n3 ; ' read Bhanucandra for Bhanudatta 

P* 225, L.25: ■ „ Sarasvata „ ^aradvata ' 

P. 243, n3 1 ■ ■ Ryder „ Gray 

P. 338, L.14;- : ■ Devanandi „ Devavijayagani 

P. 435. LL, 25-6 : „ Somadeva ,, Somaprabha 

P. 498, L.13; „ Visvabhanda „ Visvabandhu. 

Oao. 361, L 10, read ‘*Vira Kamoana or Kimparaya” for *‘Acyutaraya’*. The 
inaccuracies in the Aiamkara section referred to earlier could better have been 
incorporated under ’^Corrigenda’*. ^ 

There is select bibliographical material given in the footnotes, and the literary 
estimates and discussions of Ghroaology and other topics are judicious and stimulating. 
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Avaniam’-vakyariha.t mi Bandha*moksa'te^pBotlve]y» ' It is composed by .'Satva- 
JaatmamuQif the' famous author' of .the Samksepa-kanraka. The edition iinder 
review is based on five MSS« which are described by the editor in the Preface^ while- 
the Appendices given at the eod supply us with the varia.nt readings from the MSS# 
which could not be collated and otilised'for this edition sioce-they came to the notice 
of the editor only afcer the pdn ing was over#.. In the English Iniroduction''' the' 
editor has discussed'at great Imgch points of chronological interest while the Sanskrit 
Prdstdvikam gives a short account of the subject-matter' of the work as a whole. 

The text as well as the commentaries are very ably edited; and ' the Index at 
the end traces almost - every /citation in the work under review to its source# The 
brief ermte on the last page testifies to the great care the editor has bestowed on 
the work. 

The book is very nicely printed and deserves a place in the library, of every 
student and lover of veddnia* ' , 

G# V# D. 

Ciillural History from the Vayn Pnrana# By D. R, Patil, m#a., ll.b#, Ph. d. 

Deccan College Postgraduate and Research Institute* Poona No# 1. 1946* 

: / Price Rs# 15#. 

In spite of a century of Puranic researches, studies of individual Purdnas like 
the one under review are yet b, desideratum. The ms have now long been 
recognized as an important source for the history of Ancient Ind'a in its various 
aspects. But it is only recently that a systematic study of these tracts is undertaken 
with important results. The book under review is one such study — a study of the 
Fay?! from the cultural point of view. 

In ten chapters the author deals with the various ■ matters of cultural interest 
and has gathered together all information supplied by the Vd:^u Purdna. The work is 
divided into two parts ; Part I contains a statement of facts discovered in the Purina ; 
while the second part is devoted to an interpretation of these. This arrangement has 
naturally caused a repetition which could have been easily avoided without any 
prejudice to the utility of the work. It must, however, be said to the credit of the 
author that he has conducted his' search for cultural history in a very scientific manner 
and has steered clear of the pit-falls that generally entice an enthusiastic worker in 
this field. The Appendices at , the end also e,nhanc6 the value of the work. 

Dr. Patil deserves our ' hearty congratulations for haying given us such a 
valuable ^ study of the Vd^^uPurdna at - a time when we in a free India need such 
studies most for enabling us to solve the various cultural, religious and other problems 
which confront us today. We also congratulate the Deccan Institute for’ promoting 
such a study of the inexhaustible mine of information about Ancient India that the 
Pura^m are and earnestly desire that it will be able to give us within a few years to 
come similar studies of the oltier Purdms as well. 

a V. D. 
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Antliropometric Measurements of the Maralhas, By Mrs. Irawati Karve, m.a^ 
^ PH. D ■ (Berlin), Deccan College Postgraduate and Research Institute^ Poona 
'■ 1948, Pp, vii+71 with tables and IS plates* Price Rs.' 8. 


■■■ ■ This Monograph forms the second instalment of the studies of , the castes and 
tribes of the Marathi region undertaken a few years ago by this gifted anthropologist. 
Her ■' earlier paper on ‘Anthropometric Investigation of the Madhyandin Brahmins 
of' the' Maratha CountryV appeared in Bulletin of the Deccan College Research 
Institute in 1941. These form part of ** intensive and detailed studies which 
may ■ help to reconstruct the social process which has led up to the particular cultural 
and racial complex found in Maharashtra’^' , These expectations have been amply 
realised and the credit is entirely due to the great persistence with which Dr, Karve; 
has singlehanded pursued these studies in spite of immense difficulties of resources-both 
Mman and financial 

In the earlier sample of Madhyandin Brahmiis, 624 adult males and 325 adult ■ 
women were meismed, in nine groups in scattered places like Amraotij Akola» Auram 
gabad, Barsi, Ahmednagar, J ilna, Nagpur, Nasik and Poona. In the present survey 
1608 men and fifty women were measured : the same ' fourteen measurements were 
recorded; the region covered was also almost as wide viz, ail the Marathi districts : of 
the Bombay Presidency, the C. P and Berar and Hyderabad State. Thus the' method, 
adopted cover a much larger ground than the measurement of only 59 Maratha students 
from the Fergusson College, Poona, recorded by Dr B. S* Guha for the purpose of 
1931 Census of India. Yet it is doubtful if the principles of selection of the size and 
location of random sampling are properly followed ; nor can the representation of the 
statistical results be considered sound and satisfactory. Though the representation of 
the results with “Mean with error and standard deviation with error” follows the 
orthodox method, no attempt is made at utilising the modern tools like Fishers 
Coefficient of Racial Likeness or Mahalanobis’s D® statistic method. The surveys 
recently made by Dr. D. N. Majamdar for the U. P. Government, and the Bengal 
Government, and also by the nonofficial agency of the Gujarat Research Society 
for the region Gujarat, Kathiawar and Cutcb, have utilised these modern methods of 
statistical research. We hope that Dr. Karve, with her usual thoroughness, will utilise 
these methods in her next paper on the subject. 

Her conclusions regarding the Madhyandin Brahmins surveyed in the first 
pport, and regarding the Marathas in the report under review are almost similar as 
they support the view that the groups surveyed are anything but homogeneous. They 
represent various cultural and racial groups, colonising the region of Maharashtra at 
widely different times and places, the Madhyandin Brahmins were found to have three 
strains, doUcho-mesocephallc, dolicho-cephalic and brachy-cephalic, of which the 
second has “affinities with the forest peoples of pre-Dravidian India” and the third 
with “the intruding belt of broadheaded people which runs from Sind via Gujarat and 
Maharashtra upto Bengaf*. 
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From tho present survey, Dr. Karve concludes that the Marathas are a 
mediterranoid people who have taken up two further elements in their racial makeup 
during their long occupation of the Maratha Country. One element is the primitive 
Veddoid and the other some broadheaded strain which cannot be identified at present. 

P.G.S. 

Etched Beads in India. By M. G. Dikshit, ph. d. Deccan College Monograph 

Series. Poona 1949. Pp. viii+80. plates XIX. Price Rs. 10. 

Etched Beads are an important link between the Sumerian and the Indus 
Valley civilisations and this summary of the extant knowledge on the subject is both 
useful and interesting. India has been a very active centre of Bead manufacture and 
the identity of the bead materials used in India and in Mesopotamia is so complete 
that Childe believes India to be the centre of fabrication and that the workshops of 
etched beads at Ur were manned by Indus Valley artisans. The author has illustrated 
his book with sketches and photographs of various types of beads. The site map 
showing the centres of etched beads serves the useful purpose of stimulating further 
research, for the absence of any “bead” centres in the Deccan, Central India, Gujarat, 
Sourashtra and Bengal points to the necessity of further field work in these areas. 
Cambay has been an important centre for export of beads with agate and carnelian 
mines in its neighbourhood and it is surprising that no etched bads have been noticed 
so far. Now that the Deccan College Research Institute has an important centre of 
tesearch in the Sabarmati Valley and in the Deccan and Ballary District, it ishoped 
that it will undertake field work in the arras where no etched brads have been so far 
found or noticed. 

P.G.S. 
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